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Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. Cap, IX. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 


HIS INSTITUTION is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 


and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, 
to Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation than can be obtained 
in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to public preference and 
support, have been proved, incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Among others, the following important advantages may be enumerated :— 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the use of this Company, from 
authentic and complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be 
offered without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan for securing Loans or Debts, 
a less immediate payment being required on a Policy for the whole term of Life than in any 
other Office. 

Premiums, payable either Annually, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a 
limited number of Payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 


Premium per cent. per annum, payable during 


Ist Five 2nd Five 3rd Five | 4th Five | Remainder 











i 
re. | 
Age. Years. Years. Years. Years. of Life. 

|£ ss. da Sa dh isa & 

20 1 1 4 1 5 10 1 10 11 
30 1 6 4 3 3 119 1 | 
40 116 1 244 214 6 | 
50 216 7 3.69 4 45 5 





PETER Morrison, Resident Director. 


A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 30s., 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the late WILLIAM 
TAYLOR of Norwich, Author of “ English Synonyms Discriminated,” “An His- 
toric Survey of German Poetry,” etc. etc., containing his Correspondence of many years 
with the late Robert Southey, Esq., and Original Letters from Sir Walter Scott, and 
other eminent Literary Men. Compiled and Edited by J. W. ROBBERDS, F.G.S., of 
Norwich. 


Speedily will be published, 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. By the late WM. 
TAYLOR of Norwich. A New Edition, revised and augmented with materials by the 
Author not before published ; to which are appended, a Selection from his various Essays 
on Philological Subjects. Edited by J. W. ROBBERDS, Esq., Author of “ Memoirs of 
William Taylor.” 8vo. 
“Tt is just the kind of work wanted. Just what we have described as a desideratum 
in our literature.”— Quarterly Review, 1827. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES BURNS. 


I. 
A Third Edition of 


ERMONS. By Henry Epwarp Mannino, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Chichester. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Il. 

In Foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE FIRST VOYAGE OF RODOLPH THE VOYAGER. By 


G. D. L. 
Ill. 


In Quarto (large and small paper), 


Dedicated by permission to Edward Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 


THE ORDER OF DAILY SERVICE, THE LITANY, AND 
OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, with the Ancient Musical Notation, printed 
in red and black, with borders. Edited by Wm. Dyce, Esq. M.A., Professor of the Theory 
of the Fine Arts, King’s College, and Inspector of Government Provincial Schools of 
Design. 

The Second Volume is now ready. 

It contains—I. The Psalter (with the Eight Gregorian Tones) in black letter, with red 
initials to each verse.—II. The Burial Service, with Musical Notation.—III. An Appendix 
of Ancient Music, containing those portions of Plain-Song originally given by Marbeck for 
Edward the Sixth’s First Book, but not used in the present Prayer Book; a Dissertation 
on the Gregorian Tones, &c. &c. 

Corrections of a few errata, which had crept into the previously published part, are sup- 
plied, and separate as well as general titles are given, by which the whole may be bound 
in one volume, or divided into parts, as may be desired. 

Copies may be had in appropriate bindings, in two volumes, viz. one containing the 
Order of Daily Prayer, with Litany and Psalter for the desk; the other, the Communion 
Service, with Epistles and Gospels, for the Altar. 

N.B.—It is suggested that persons possessing copies of Vol. I. should supply themselves 
with the present Part SOON ; as, after a certain time, the work will be sold only in its com~ 
plete form. 

ry. 

HOLY BAPTISM. The offices of Baptism, according to the Use of 
the English Church; with Select Passages, Meditations and Prayers, from the Fathers and 
Old Divines. Royal 32mo, with border ornaments, &c. Suited as a present to baptized 
children, catechumens, and parents and sponsors, 3s. cloth, 5s. 6d. morocco. 


Ve 
SELECT PIECES, from the Poems of Witt1AM Worpswortnh. 


For Schools and Young Persons. With Ornamental Borders, &c. 7s. 6d., or half-bound, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


May also be had in calf, morocco, or white vellum, for presents. 
VI. 
AUSTRALIA ; its History and present Condition. By the Rev. W. 


PRIDDEN, M.A. With numerous cuts. 5s. 


VII. 
In foolscap, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. A short Treatise on the Theory of the 
English Church; with Remarks on its Peculiarities, the Objections of Romanists and 
Dissenters, its Practical Defects, its present Position, future Prospects, and the Duties of 
its Members. By WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
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Books published by James Burns. 


































TO BE PUBLISHED SOON. 
A VOLUME OF SERMONS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUB- 
JECTS, By Samuer WiiBerrorce, M.A., Archdeacon of Surrey. In 12mo. 


Square 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings and Ornaments, 
POEMS AND PICTURES; or, Amusement for Old and‘Young. A 


Collection of Ballads, Songs, and other Poems; selected and original. Illustrated by En- 
glish Artists, 


NURSERY RHYMES, TALES AND JINGLES. Square 8vo, with 


Ornaments and Vignettes. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICS; uniform with “Christian Morals.” By 


the Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL. 


POPULAR NURSERY TALES. Carefully selected and revised. 
In small 4to, with Pictures. 
A second series of 
CHURCH POETRY ; uniform with Vol. I. and similarly selected and 
ornamented. 
WILD LOVE, and other Romances, by De La Morte Fougque. Being 


a Third Volume of the “ Select Works of FouquE.” 


FIVE TALES OF THE OLD TIME. For the Young. Original 
and translated. 
London: James Buran, 17 Portman-street, Portman-square. 





Ready with the Magazines for April, price 2s. 


PORTFOLIO (The). New Series. No.9. Contents :—Internal and 
External Position of England in 1834.—French Alliance and Commercial Treaties.— 
Principle of Intervention as tested by Experience and Law.—Intervention as applied in 
South America and the Ottoman Empire, Scandinavia, Italy, Greece, England in the 
Western Hemisphere.—Letter of Alexander M‘Leod.—Letter of the Red Indians to Sir 
Charles Metcalf. 
Printed for James Maynard, Panton Street, Haymarket; sold by Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, and by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





Just Published, price 9s. cloth, 
ECTURES on certain High-Church Principles commonly designated 
by the term Puseyism. By THomas MADGE. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Second Edition. 
\W ARD’S COMPANION to EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY ; 
being a series of varied and interesting Experiments, with the theory and rationale 
explained, by means of SIMPLE APPARAT US. Price 8d. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Court; John Ward, 79 Bishopsgate 
Street Within. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


In a handsome Volume, imperial 8vo, Illustrated by a large Map of the Mer de Glace of 
Chamouni, Lithographed Views and Plans, and Engravings on Wood, price 28s., or, 
with the Large Map coloured, in a Case, 31s. 6d., 


RAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS OF SAVOY, and other parts 

of the Pennine Chain; with observations on the Phenomena of Glaciers. By JAMES 

D. Fores, F.R.S., Sec. R.S.E., Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


** This work contains ample and exact details in topography, many new and valuable 
engineering observations taken with accurate instruments, and often made, in painful or 
dangerous circumstances, among the eternal snows, and treacherous ice-cliffs, and glaciers 
of the Alps. It abounds with daring and hazardous adventures ; contains notices of occa- 
sional catastrophes that have befallen less fortunate explorers; presents interesting disco- 
veries, with new deductions; and is clothed in a style and diction entirely in keeping with 
the beauty and grandeur of the subject. * * * We have perused the work with intense 
pleasure and large instruction.” —Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts, Oct.—— 
Dec. 1843. 

A new Edition Improved, in a handsome Volume, post 8vo, with numerous 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, price 10s. 6d., 

THE ROD AND THE GUN. Being Two Treatises on Angling 
and Shooting. The former by JAMEs WILSON, Esq., F.R.S.E., &c. The latter by the 
Author of “ The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 

“ Know also, to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter confusion, that a book has lately 
appeared, yclept ‘ The Rod and the Gun,’ so amusingly written and so complete in all its 
parts, that there is not the least occasion for you to burthen Mr. Murray’s shelves with 
stale precepts that no one will attend to.”—Preface to “ Days and Nights of Salmon Fish- 
ing,” by William Scrope, Esq. 


A New Edition, profusely illustrated with Engravings on Wood and Steel, and uniformly 
printed with “ The Rod and the Gun,” post 8vo, price 12s., 


THE HORSE AND THE HOUND; their various Uses and Treat- 


ment; including Practical Instructions in Horsemanship, and a Treatise on Horse- 
Dealing. By Nimrop. 


In post 8vo, Illustrated with upwards of Sixty Woodcuts, price 6s., 


GARDENING.—The FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN GAR- 
DEN. By Patrick NEILL, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. 

** One of the best modern books on Gardening extant.”—Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag. 


In post 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s., 


THE SHOOTER’S HAND-BOOK ; being the Treatise on Shooting 
contained in “ The Rod and the Gun.” By the Author of “‘ The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 

*,* The “ Oakleigh Shooting Code” is now withdrawn from circulation, the present 
volume embracing all the contents of that work which the author deemed worthy of pre- 
servation, as well as much new matter, the result of his enlarged experience and more 
matured opinions. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s., 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE COASTS OF SCOTLAND AND 
THE ISLES, By James Witson, F.R.S.E., M.W.S. &c. With a Map of Scotland, 
exhibiting the Tract of the Voyage; a Chart of St. Kilda; Twenty Etchings on Steel, by 
Charles H. Wilson, A.R.S.A., from Sketches during the Voyage by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart., and numerous Wood Engravings from the same Sketches, drawn by Mon- 
tague Stanley, Prior, and Sargent, and Engraved by Branston, Landells, and other Artists. 

“ Two of the most charming volumes we have had under our notice for a long time ; they 
describe scenery round which the imagination loves to linger, and of which no description 
can be fatiguing.” —Court Journal. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh: Longman & Co., London. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 


IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
JUST COMPLETED. 
In a thick volume 8vo, (pp. 1090,) price 30s., closely but clearly printed, and strongly 
bound in cloth, lettered, a new edition of 

SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, founded on the 

Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi, embracing a Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, and a 
complete description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition of 
all the Countries of the World, with numerous Tables of Population and Statistics. There 
have also been added copious Indices of the Countries, Towns, and Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion contained in the body of the Work—comprehending not fewer than 13,500 Names. 
With this important instrument of reference, the book will possess every recommendation 
of a GAZETTEER, preserving, at the same time, all the characteristic features of a SYSTE~ 
MATIC WoRK. 

The following Extracts from the recommendations of the Press will enable the Public to 
judge of the estimation in which the Work is held :— 

“* This, we should say, is the most complete existing Book upon Geograpliy in One Vo- 
lume. It seems to be based throughout upon the ‘ dbrége de Géographie’ of Malte-Brun, 
but the most recent information has been collected from other quarters, and in looking 
through those sections where the latest discoveries have occurred, we have not observed 
the omission of any matter of importance. We recommend it strongly as a book of refer- 
ence.” —E.xaminer. 

“ One of the most comprehensive and best compiled Books of the class ever published.” 
— Britannia. 

“ Executed with masterly ability. * * * No pains have been spared to render it 
comprehensive and accurate, and it not only contains all the matters that such a publica- 
tion ought to contain, but it exhibits the utmost precision in their treatment and arrange- 
ment.” —Atlas. 

“ The task of reducing within just limits the somewhat prolix eloquence of the learned 
Dane has been ably executed by the editor of this Volume, which, though we have styled 
it an abridgement, yet extends to more than 1000 closely printed pages. It has an Index 
also, which eontains more names than are to be found in most Gazetteers.””-—Athenaum. 





Price 2/. 16s., strongly and elegantly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 
A new Edition of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. With nume- 


rous improvements and additions. 

This Atlas, which is already favourably known by the large circulation of the former 
Edition, is unsurpassed either in accuracy or beauty of execution by any work of its class, 
while in cheapness it is altogether unrivalled. It contains SIXTY-ONE FOLIO MAPS, 
Engraved on Steel, in the first style of the art, by Sidney Hall, Hughes, and others, with 
Geographical Descriptions, Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the names occurring in 
the several Maps, amounting to 56,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the num- 
ber of the Map in which they will be found. 

To the present Edition have been added a Map of Isothermal Lines, a New Map of 
India, on a large scale, with the scene of the recent warlike operations west of the Indus; 
Maps of China, New Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, Western Australia, Swan River, and 
New South Wales. For the accommodation of the readers of Ancient and Scripture Hi- 
story, there have also been added Two Maps of the World as known to the Ancients, Maps 
of the Travels of St. Paul and Lower Egypt, while important improvements have likewise 
been made on the Map of Palestine. 

Besides these and other Additions, the Work has been carefully revised and corrected 
throughout. The Publishers are therefore satisfied, that in every respect it is accommo- 
dated to the present advanced state of Geographical Research, and whether on the ground 
of Accuracy, Beauty of Execution, or Cheapness, they invite a comparison with any other 
work of the class. 

Part VIII. (price 6s.), containing the New Maps above enumerated, is recommended to 
the Purchasers of the former Edition. 

“ We may now say with certainty, that as no Atlas exceeds Black’s in the neatness of its 
form and the utility of its dimensions, so in geographical accuracy and beauty of execution 
it equals any work extant of similar pretension and yet greater charge. We have not been 
disappointed in a single reference to any of the Maps yet issued, and we have severely 
tested those of the present number.” —Adé/as. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


8 New Burlington Street, March 30, 1844, 








NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Mr. BENTLEY. 


I. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


HE THREE KINGDOMS; Enc ianp, Scorianp, and IRELAND. 

By the Viscount D’ArLINcouRT. Translated from the French under the su- 

pervision of the Author. 
II. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations, 


BEARN AND THE PYRENEES. A Legendary Tour to the 
Country of Henri Quatre. By Louisa Stuart CosTELLo, Author of “ The Bocages 
and the Vines,” “ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” &c. 


Ill. 


New and revised Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. Begun 


by Himself and concluded by his Daughter, Miss EpGewortu. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 

THE TWINS—A Domestic Novel. HEART—A Social Novel. 
By MarTIN Farquuar Turrer, Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” ‘“ The Crock of 
Gold,” &c. 

Vv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


COURTENAY OF WALREDDON—A Romance of the West. By 


Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Henry de Pomeroy,” “ Whitehoods,” “ Trelawney,” &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 13s. cloth boards, 


HE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the DIS- 
COVERY of the AMERICAN CONTINENT. By Georce Bancrort. Illus- 
trated with Portraits and other Engravings. 

“‘ We know few modern historic works in which the author has reached so high an ele- 
vation at once as an historical inquirer and an historical writer. The great conscientious- 
ness with which he refers to his authorities, and his careful criticism, give the most decided 
prvofs of his comprehensive studies. He has founded his narrative on contemporary docu- 
ments, yet without neglecting works of later times and of other countries. His narrative 
is everywhere worthy of the subject. The reader is always instructed, often more deeply 
interested than by novels or romances. The love of country is the muse which inspires the 
author ; but this inspiration is that of the severe historian, which springs from the heart.”— 
Professor Heeren of Gottingen. 

“A reprint of one of the best works that has yet appeared in the United States of Ame- 
rica, from the pen of a native writer. Its appearance at this moment in a cheap and po- 
pular form is peculiarly well-timed. We should rejoice to see the wisdom and the spirit 
displayed in this History widely diffused in Great Britain.” —Tait’s Magazine, March 1844. 


In the Press, and will be speedily published, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Commencement 
of the War of Independence to the Conclusion of the late War with Great Britain. In- 
tended as a Sequel to, and Continuation of, Bancroft’s “ History of the Discovery and Set- 
tlement of that Country.” To be illustrated with Portraits and other Illustrations. By 
Cuarces Botta. 

A. Fullarton & Co., 106 Newgate Street, London; and 110 Brunswick Street, Glasgow. 
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American Literary Agency, 6 Waterloo-place, Regent-street, 
London, March 29, 1844. 

THE attention of the readers of the British and Foreign Quarterly is 

invited to the List of NEW AMERICAN WORKS and of Translations from the 
French and German, at the end of the present number; particularly to Mayer’s New 
Work on Mexico (with 160 Plates); Kendall’s Santa Fé Expedition, illustrated ; Eugéne 
Sue’s “‘ Mysteries of Paris” and “ Matilda;” Dr. Robinson’s Hebrew Lexicon, and Biblio- 
theca Sacra; Simcoe’s Military Journal; Hengstenberg’s Egypt; Gliddon’s Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, &c.; Duer on Insurance; New Editions of Franklin’s and Washington’s 
Works, &c. &c. &c. 

Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place (removed from Stationers’ Court). 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS. . 
Just published, price 1s. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PURSUITS 
OF AN 
ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Exemplified in a Selection from 
THE WRITINGS OF DR. JOHN TAYLOR OF NORWICH, 


Including the Sermon preached by him in 1756, at the opening of the new Presbyterian 
Chapel in that city. 
T. Cadell, 141 Strand. 








Shortly will be Published, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGLO-SAXON 
KINGS. From the German of Dr. J. M. LAPPENBERG, Keeper of the Archives of 


the City of Hamburgh. 
By BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S.A. 
With Additions and Corrections by the Author and Translator. 2 vols, 8vo. 





Works Lately Published. 
Second Edition, Two Volumes, Post-Octavo, price 17s. 
J ETTERS FROM ITALY, TO A YOUNGER SISTER. Con- 
taining Sketches of History, Literature, and Art. By CATHARINE TAYLOR. 
In Octavo, price 8s., 

SELECTIONS FROM THE DRAMAS OF GOETHE AND 

SCHILLER. With Explanatory and Historical Notices. By ANNA SWANWICK. 
One Volume, Small Octavo, price 10s. 

FRAGMENTS FROM GERMAN PROSE WRITERS. Trans- 

lated and Illustrated with Biographical Notices. By SARAH AUSTIN. 
One Volume, Post 8vo, 12s. 

HISTORY OF PAINTING—ITALY. From the Age of Constan- 
tine the Great to the Present Time. Translated from the German of Kugler. By A 
LADY ; and Edited with Notes by C. L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 


Two volumes, post 8vo, 18s. 
MRS. JAMESON’S HAND-BOOK TO THE PUBLIC GALLE- 
RIES OF ART IN AND NEAR LONDON. With Catalogue of the Pictures, accom- 
panied by Critical, Historical, and Biographical Notices and Copious Indexes. 
Octavo, price 4s. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PAINTERS. By HENRY REEVE. 
Small Octavo, price 2s. 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. By HENRY REEVE 
and JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Price One Guinea, 


THE VOCAL SCHOOLS 


Madrigal. 
Full Anthem. 


Madrigale Spirituale. 


Villanella. 








Madrigal. 








Balletto. 
Motet. 
Madrigal. 





a 


Full Anthem. 











Contents. Voices. 
Hearken to thy faithful swain 4 
I will praise thy name ......... 
Jehovah reigns ......ssceereeees 
Ladies, I fain would warn ye... 
Lady, unkind.........ceseesseees 
Lady, I pray thee.......... seeee 


Lilies white, crimson roses .... 
Lose not your chance .....++..+ 
Lovely and gracious ...... eeeeee 
Maidens fair of Mantua ........ 
Me ye have bereaved ......... . 
No din of rolling drum......... 
Now morn awaketh ....s+.se0e 
O say what nymph _ ...cccseeeee 
Queen of the world ........ cove 
See where with rapid bound... 
Sing ye praises ......cccccseeeees 


Works Published by R. and J. E. Taylor. 





OF ITALY 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY; 
A COLLECTION OF MADRIGALS, ETC., 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS BY E. TAYLOR. 


Composers. 
Morales. 
Palestrina. 





Feretti. 





Trofeo. 

L. Marenzxio. 
Giovanelli. 
S. Durante. 
Gastoldi. 
Morales. 
Striggio. 
Anerio. 
Palestrina. 
L. Marenzio. 





L. di Victoria. 
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Madrigal. Soon as the silver moonbeams Gastoldi. 
Speed to my Celia.......eeseee ° Renaldi. 
Spring returns ...cccccssseeseee L. Marenzio. 
Villanella. Tell me, O lady fair ....... coves Feretti. 
Madrigal. The joyous birds ......seeseeeee L. Marenzio. 
The shepherd’s pipes.........0++ 
— The white delightsome swan... O. Vecchi. 
a Thine am J, dearest .........006 C. Monteverde. 
—— Where’er my Cynthia wanders Palestrina. 
—- Ye pearls of snowy whiteness . Gio. Croce. 
oa Young shepherd swains ...... Pallavicino. 


Price Twenty-four Shillings, 


FIRST SET OF MADRIGALS, 


IN PARTS, IN SIX SEPARATE BOOKS. 


Price One Guinea, 


SECOND SET OF MADRIGALS, 


IN FIVE SEPARATE BOOKS. 











THE GERMAN MINSTREL, 

A COLLECTION OF SONGS, DUETS, ETC., BY EMINENT GERMAN 
COMPOSERS. 

TRANSLATED BY EDWARD TAYLOR. 






No. 1. May SOng .scccccccsccceccersevccccessee Mendelssohn. 15. 6d. 
No. 2. Rose, how sweet ....... pneaiiieaiaian D’ Alquen. 2 0 
No. 3. Oppress’d with grief.......... esseseee Beethoven. 2 0 
No. 4. Hope..-ccccceees teeeeeees eecccecece eevee Mozart. 1 0 
No. 5. Love and Courage ..cccccccssesees +. Spohr. 1 6 
No. 6. ’T is evening’s pensive hour ....... Hummel. 1 0 
No. 7. I give thee all ...cccccccccsccccveccces Ste Julien. 1 6 
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Just published, price Thirty Shillings, 
THE FALL OF BABYLON, 
AN ORATORIO. By LOUIS SPOHR. 
The English Version by EDWARD TAYLOR, Gresh. Prof. Mus, 
(First Performed at the Norwich Festival, Sept. 15, 1842.) 
ALSO 


The following SELECT PIECES from the ORATORIO. 


The OVERTURE, arranged as a Duet for the Piano-Forte .............0. 
Recit. and Song..c.ccccccreeseees Remember, Lord !..........cccccee mieeaennnede 
Recit., Song and Chorus «++... BEigmty Bed! ..cccacceccvcccecccccsccsesscesceess 
SONGZ cocscreersereceecererscaccsers Dear child of bondage ........ pbewebbeneeenens 
Recit. and Duct.......ceeeeeeeees Judah, still the chosen nation ..........0+0. ° 
Quartet and Chorus ...++++++08 -Lord, before thy footstool bending ......... 
Recit. and Texetto......s.eess0e Loud proclaim the great salvation ......... 
SONG cesecssesenereeceees sovees ..»»No longer shall Judea’s children ............ 
Chorus ..++++ ccccccees eecccccccses Come down, and in the dust be humbled... 
Recit., Duet and Chorus ......Forbear, My SON....6+.secceeeeseeees eeccccsccocs 
Recit. and Song.ercceceeerseereees > WEE 08 GD. ccccccensenescccs senieeennenense 
Quartet .e.cereee sesecsesecenscees Strike the harp .cccccoccccsccscees Sececceceosece 
SON cssecersserececevescesscseeess Boundless visions .........s0. wehesaabesbecesses 
Recit. and Song .++++. scccesonccect Seem, BOW RET ccccccs eerececerorcccess ove 


Price Thirty Shillings, 


THE CRUCIFIXION, 


AN ORATORIO, COMPOSED BY LOUIS SPOHR. 

The following Pieces are published separately :— 
Se 
CROTUS ......c0ccesese ID idiccenictnscaceisnnisanbinninianias eine 2 
Solo and Chorus ...Though all thy friends .......cccecccscesceseerees 2 
SONE coccccccccccseceee Tears of sorrow..... eine wiaiiiciiapiaaitit te 2 
: SONG sessecceccoceecess WT ER CITES QEOT . cccccccccaccccoesecsesccteceonce 2 
Trio .ccccccccosevesees Jesus, heavenly master.......c00.+6 ecccccccccccs 2 

Price Twenty-five Shiilings, 
ie ; 

THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
AN ORATORIO, COMPOSED BY LOUIS SPOHR. 

i) The following Pieces are published separately :— 
3S. 
Dutet.ccccccecces Forsake me not,.....ccccccscccccsess erccccece evccccesees 2 
Quarlet.eccccsss Blest are the departed ....ccccccccscccocccccesccscssces 2 
Quartct...00eee.Y@S, CVETY tOAL ..secceeseees pialainiaieiia eusenenscenencese 2 





Price Twelve Shillings, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER, 


d. 


0 
0 


0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


A SACRED CANTATA, COMPOSED BY LOUIS SPOHR., 


R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street; 


and Cocks & Co., 20 Princes’ Street, Hanover Square. 







































of Wooks, JPictures, 
to cultibate the Affections, 
Waste of 


1. 
Holbein’s Bible Events. 
First Serves. 8 Pictures. 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. 

2. 
Raffaelle’s Bible Events. 
Second Serves. 6 Pictures from the 

Loggie. 3s. Coloured, 5s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


3. 
Albert Durer’s Bible Events. 
Third Series. 6 Pictures from Dvuren’s 
“ Small Passion.” 


4. 
Michael Angelo’s Bible Events. 
Fourth Series. 6 Pictures from the Sistine 
Chapel. 
The above Series in One Volume handsomely 
bound, 10s. 6d. plain. Splendidly 
bound, 21s. Coloured. 


5- 
Traditional Nursery Songs. 
8 Pictures. 2s.6d. Coloured, 4s. 6d. 
6 


The Ballad of Sir Hornbook. 
With 8 Pictures by H. C. 2s. 6d. 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. 
7: 
Chevy Chase. 
The Two Ballads with Notes and Music. 
4 Pictures. 2s. 6d. Coloured, 4s. 6d. 
8. 
Puck’s Reports to Oberon. 
Four New Faéry Tales. The Sisters. 
Golden Locks. Grumble and Cheery. 
Artsand Arms. With 6 Pictures. 2s. 6d. 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. 
9. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 
10. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 
11. 
Jack and the Bean Stalk. 


With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 





Cops, etc, purposed 
Fancy, Fmagination and 





Children. 
12. 
Cinderella. 
With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 


13. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 


14. 
The Home Treasury Primer. 
Printed in Colours. 
15. 
Alphabets of Quadrupeds. 
Selected from the Works of Paul Potter, 
Karl du Jardin, Teniers, Stoop, Rem- 
brandt, &c. and drawn from Nature. 
16, 
The pleasant History of Reynard 
the Fox. 
With 40 Etchings by Everpincen. 
6s. 6d. and Coloured, 31s. 6d. 
17. 
A Century of Fables 
Selected from A®sop, Pilpay, Gay, La Fon- 
taine, and others. 
With Pictures by the Old Masters. 
18. 
The Little Painter's Portfolio. 
With 10 Coloured and 4 Plain Pictures 
by Giotto, S. Del Piombo, Holbein, Ever- 
dingen, and Modern Artists. 7s. 6d. 


19. 
Colour Box for Little Painters. 
With 10 best Colours, (including Cobalt, 
Lake, and Indian Yellow) Slab, and 
Brushes. Hints and Directions and Spe- 
cimens of Mixed Tints. 6s. 6d. 
20. 
Tesselated Pastime. 

A Toy formed out of Mosaics with Book 
of Patterns. Gs. Louble Box, 7s. 6d. 
21. 

Box of Terra Cotta Bricks. 
Geometrically made, one eighth the size of 
real Bricks, with Plans and Elevations. 


*,* To aid the object of this series, the New Pictures have been designed by eminent 


modern Artists. No 7 by l ; g by W 3 10 by fe 348 ty¥ Cyd: 12 by 


wR 3 13 by fi ; § by the preceding and by IL, 


artists who designed 7, 10, 11, 12 and 193. 


Editions expressly revised. 


and W : No. 8 by the 


The old Faéry Tales are entirely new 


Works to which prices are not affixed are in preparation. 





Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street, 
And may be had of all Booksellers throughout the World 
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QIMMoND S’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE ond FOREIGN MIS- 
CELLANY, No. 4, is published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Operations in Gwalior. 
2. State of Affairs in New Zealand. 
3. Notes on Esquimaux Bay, &c. By W. H. Davies. 
4. Dr. Binns on the Sugar Duties. 
5. On the Agriculture of Hindostan. By G. W. Johnson, Esq. With 6 illustrations. 
6. Mr. Templeman on the Fall of the Barometer in Newfoundland. 
7. New Brunswick as an Emigration Field. 
8. The Intellectual Powers of the Negro. 
9. On the Health and Vital Statistics of Calcutta. By J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 
10. Our Note-Book. 
11. Reviews and Critical Notices; Colonial and Home Intelligence, &c. 


London: Simmonds, 18 Cornhill. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d., 
E PORQUETS NEW FRENCH—ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


in which the Pronunciation of certain words has been marked out when a doubt 
may arise in the mind of the pupil, or an uncertainty exist even among natives. Up- 
wards of FIVE THOUSAND words, and phrases, either Proverbial, Idiomatical, and Ad- 
verbial, have been added with a corresponding English Translation. 
*,* The French—English and English—French Parts together, price 5s. bound. 


Popular Works Published by Mr. de Porquet. 


Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit Secrétaire—Le Traducteur Parisien— 
First French Reading Book—First Italian ditto—Parisian Grammar—Parisian Phrase- 
ology—French Dictionary—Foreign and English Ready Reckoner—Histoire de France— 
d’Angleterre—de Napoléon, &c. 

*,* Scholastic Agency as usual.—Office hours Eleven till Four. 


11 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY. 
April Ist, price 5s. Part IIT. of 


\ EOLOGY : Introductory, Descriptive and Practical. By D. T. 
ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly 5s. Parts, each to contain 128 pages, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 
OMESTIC SCENES IN GREENLAND AND ICELAND. A 
Book for Children. With Nine Engravings, 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





On March Ist, Part II., Price 2s. 6d., 
HISTORY of BRITISH FOSSIL MAMMALIA. By Professor 


OWEN. From 8 to 10 half-crown Parts will complete the volume, which will be 
uniform with the series of Histories of British Zoology by Messrs. Bell, Forbes, Yarrell, 
&ec. It will be extensively illustrated by Engravings. A few copies will be printed on 
large paper, royal 8vo, at 5s. each Part, to range with the large-paper copies of the above- 
named Histories. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
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Lately published, 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. No. XXXII. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Critics and Criticism in France. 
II, Arnold’s Lectures.—The Church and State. 
III. Musical Antiquarian Society.—English Madrigals. 
IV. The Principles of Tariffs applied. 
V. The French in Spain.—Secret Policy of Louis XIV. 
VI. The Oxford Controversy.x—Angl6-Catholicism. 
VII. The Oregon Boundary. 
VIII. Ireland.—Repeal of the Union. 
1X. Note to the Article on the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
X. Postscript to Article on the Oregon Boundary. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d., 
Six LETTERS to the RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


BART., being an Attempt to Expose the Dangerous Tendency of the Theory of Rent 
advocated by Mr. RICARDO, and by the writers of his School. By a POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST. 

CONTENTS. 


LETTER I. Landlords and Political Economists. 
II. Landlords and Political Economists (continued). 
III. The Landlord’s case stated. 
IV. The Landlord’s case stated (continued). 
V. The Farmer’s case stated. 
Vl. The Church and Political Economists. 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW. 

















TERMS OF ADVERTISING. £ os. d. 
Not exceeding 7 lines (across the page) ....++seeseessees -— 
Every line beyond 7....++..seecsseeeeees seccccccscese eccececs 0 0 6 
Half a Page ..cccccc soccccceccces enccecnsoccessecceocococoeses z=. 
An Entire Page.......cecccsseceee pebseceetesonenscanes eececece 2 0 0 

PROSPECTUSES, BILLS, &c. 
Not exceeding Half a Sheet ......ccccsccccccecccserseevccces 200 
ID TRE FRO cictcrorcecesccsisenssscvens eensccecescesseooess 210 0 


*,* The BriTIsH AND ForeIGN Review is published regularly in the first week of 
January, April, July and October. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Just published, Second Edition, and considerably enlarged, with additional Illustrations, 
price 4s., 
TMHE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or Practical Hints on the Ma- 
nagement and complete Preservation of the HONEY-BEE. By HENRY TAYLOR. 


London: R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price Is., 
LUPHROSINE. By H. VON MENSCH. 
4 
The Printers take this occasion, the only one which presents itself, to express to the 


unknown Author by whom the manuscript of this little work was sent to them, a hope 
that they have duly fulfilled his intentions in confiding it to their care.—R. and J. E. T. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Just published, 8vo, 3s. 6d., 

N the CHORAL SERVICE of the ANGLO-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Addressed to the Masters of the Benches of the Two Societies of the Temple. 

George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 
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REVIEW, Nos. XXVIL., 


XXVIII., and XXX., contains Three Articles on the Financial Statistics 
of Austria, accompanied by Firry-stx Tastes, from Official and hitherto 


Unpublished Documents. 


Contents of Tables contained in No. XX VII. 


Population of the Empire. 
Conscription List. 
Religious Confessions in the Empire. 
Complete Statistical Survey of the Empire, 
giving the following statistics for each Cir- 
cle in the different Provinces :— 
Extent of Territory. 
The number of Cities, Towns, Villages, 
Houses, Families, Population, etc. 
Marriages, Births and Deaths. 
Productive surface—Forests, etc. 
Agricultural Produce, and Cattle. 


Classification of the Population of the 
Empire according to occupations. 
Statistical Analysis of the Bills of Mor- 
tality in the chief towns and the ca- 
pital, from 1828 to 1837. (Eight 

Tables.) 


Objects on which the Consumption Duty 


was levied in Vienna in 1837. 


Market Prices of Provisions in all the differ- 


eni Provinces, for 1836, 1837, 1838. 


Population of the Empire for twenty years. 


Contents of Tables contained in No. XX VIII. 


The Revenue, Expenditure and Public Debt 
of the Austrian Empire. 

Statistical Survey of the Agricultural Pro- | 
duce of the Empire. (7wo Tables.) 

Analysis of the Salt and Tobacco Monopolies. 

Post Office, Stamp Duty, Saltpetre Mono- 
poly, Tolls of Roads, etc. 

Proceeds of the Lottery; stating (in each | 
Province) the number of stakes, the sums 
risked, the prizes, and the profit to the 
Crown. 

Proceeds of the Sale of Crown Lands. 

Gold and Silver Coinage at the Imperial 
Mints. 

Revenue and Expenditure of the various 
Funds and Institutions called the “ Poli- 
tical Funds.” (Endowed Funds for Re- 
ligion, Education, Public Works, Charita- 
ble Institutions, etc. etc.) 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Chief 
Towns and Communes. (7'wo Tables.) 

Customs, Excise and Mining Department. 

Expenses of the Civil Service, Pension List, 
etc., distinguishing the various employ- 
ments, and the classes on the Pension List. | 








The Emperor’s Civil List; stating the ex- 
penses of each member of the Imperial 
Family—the apanages and allowances, 
all the expenses of the Cabinet Officers 
of the Court, the Bureaux, Orders of 
Knighthood, Imperial Body Guards, Me- 
dicinal Department of the Household, 
Court Theatres, Firing, Foundations, Tra- 
velling Expenses, Articles of Ceremony, 
etc. etc. 

Relief Administered to the Poor. 

Lying-in and Foundling Hospitals. 

Returns of Manufacturers and Traders for 
the Industry Tax. 

Institutions for Education, with their cost; 
viz. Universities, Lycea, Schools for Di- 
vines, Colleges of Philosophy, Special In- 
stitutions, Grammar Schools, Academies 
of Science, Literature and the Fine Arts, 
Boarding Schools. 

Cost of the Austrian Army for the years 
1829 to 1838, giving ail the different 
items of expense. 

Produce of the Mines in Austria—Govern- 
ment and Private. 


Contents of Tables contained in No. XXX. 


Statistics of the Austrian Army, in each 
branch of the service. (Three Tables.) 
Budget for the Austrian Army—specifying 

the Expenses in every department. 
Pay and allowances drawn by Privates. 
(Two Tables.) 
Administration of Criminal Justice. 
Criminal Cases, classified according to crimes, 
in each Province. 
Administration of Justice (Civil and Mili- 
tary) in the Army and in the Military 
Frontier Province. 


| House 





Classification of Crimes and Misdemeanours 
committed by persons under Arrest. 

Serious Police offences — specifying the 
number committed in each Province, and 
the nature of each offence. 

Result of Criminal Trials in ten years. 

Houses of Voluntary Industry. 

Houses of Forced Labour. 

s of Correction. 

Convicts in the Houses of Correction sen- 
tenced to Imprisonment. 

Institutions for Education. 











































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ALFRIC SOCIETY, 


FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF 


ANGLO-SAXON AND EARLY ENGLISH 
HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY. 


PRESIDENT, 
THE LORD FRANCIS EGERTON, M.P. 
COUNCIL. 


John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. Sir F. Madden, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Thomas Amyot, Esq., F.R.S., Treas. S.A. | Rev. S. R. Maitland, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. | H. Crabb Robinson, Esq., F.S.A. 
His Excellency the Chev. Bunsen. | T. Stapleton, Esq., F.S.A. 


J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. | William J. Thoms, Esq., F.S.A., Treasurer 
The Lord A. Conyngham, F.S.A. and Secretary. 

C. Purton Cooper, Director, F.R.S., F.S.A. Benjamin Thorpe, Esq., F.S.A. 

Hudson Gurney, Esq., F.R.S., V.P.S.A. Albert Way, Esq., M.A., Dir. S.A. 

John M. Kemble, Esq., M.A. His Excellency M. Van de Weyer. 

Tue object of this Society is the publication of those Anglo-Saxon and other 
literary monuments, both civil and ecclesiastical, tending to illustrate the early 
state of England, which have either not yet been given to the world, or of which 
a more correct and convenient edition may be deemed desirable. 

The works are published in parts, so as to form when complete uniform 
octavo volumes containing the Anglo-Saxon originals wiTH A TRANSLATION ; 
and, in considering the order of publication, the Council will give attention in the 
first instance to such works as have never yet been printed. 

The series of the Society’s works has commenced with the publication of a 
portion of those venerable monuments, of paramount importance in a theological, 
historical, and philological point of view, 


THE HOMILIES OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH, of which a 
considerable number (whether translations or originals) are ascribed to 
the learned Prelate by whose name the Society is distinguished. 

Of this work, edited by Bensamin Tuorps, Esq., F.S.A., editor of the Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, the Codex Exoniensis, &c., Parts I. and II. are 
ready for delivery. 

The second publication of the Society will be a part of THE POEMS OF ST. 
ANDREW, HELEN, and shorter Religious Pieces from a MS. in the Library at 
Vercelli, edited by Joun M. Kemste, Esq., M.A., editor of Beowulf, the Codex 
Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici, &c., which is in the Press ; and this will be followed 
by THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT, 
edited by W. E. Buckey, Esq., Fellow of Brazennose College, Oxford. 

The subscription to the Society is, for the first year, Two Pounds; for subse- 
quent years, One Pound per annum. 

Members may compound on payment of Twelve Pounds. 
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Subscriptions may be paid in to the account of the Society at the Union Bank 
of London, No. 4, Pall Mall East ; and names of Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
Members may be sent to Messrs. Ricuarp and Joun E, Taytor, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, or to Mr. PickertneG, Bookseller, 177 Piccadilly, Agent to 
the Society, by whom Subscriptions will be received. Communications may be 
addressed to Witt1am J. Tuoms, Esq., F.S.A., the Secretary, to the care of 
Mr. Pickering. 


List of Works suggested for Publication besides those already mentioned. 
I. WORKS NEVER YET PUBLISHED. 

THE LIVES OF THE ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS. To be edited by Bensam1n 
TuorpPE, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Inedited portion of the COLLECTIVE WORKS written by, or ascribed to 
KING ALFRED: namely, ANGLO-SAXON TRANSLATIONS OF 
GREGORIUS DE CURA PASTORALI; of FLORES EX LIBRO 
SOLILOQUIORUM 8S. AUGUSTINI, and of 8. GREGORII DIALOGI, 
to be edited by Joun M. Kemste, Esq., M.A. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF ST. ETHELWOLD DE CONSUE- 
TUDINE MONACHORUM. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM THE DURHAM OR ST. CUTHBERT’S 
BOOK, with the Anglo-Saxon Gloss in the ancient dialect of Northumbria, 
adding the variations of the Rushworth Gloss. 

THE NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSS ON THE PSALTER. 

| THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF APULEIUS DE VIRTUTIBUS 
HERBARUM. 

THE BOOK OF LEECH-DOOMS; or Collection of Medicines, with the 
Medicinal Work on Quadrupeds. 

A COLLECTION OF ANGLO-SAXON SPELLS AND EXORCSIMS, illus- 
trative of the Superstitions of Germanic Europe. 

ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of the spurious EPISTLE OF ALEXANDER 
| TO ARISTOTLE ON THE WONDERS OF INDIA, with other Works 
on Natural History. 

Together with such other Earty Remains as the Society may deem worthy of 
publication. 
II. WORKS OF WHICH IT IS PROPOSED TO GIVE NEW EDITIONS. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 
The remaining portion of the COLLECTIVE WORKS OF KING ALFRED, 
consisting of his translations of BEDA, OROSIUS and BOETHIUS, to be 
edited by Joun M. Kemsxe, Esq., M.A. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARIES OF ALFRIC, 
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NEW BIBLE C¥CLOPZDIA. 


Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, closely and beautifully printed in 8vo, 
and profusely Illustrated with Wood-cuts, as well as with Maps and Engravings on Steel, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
By JOHN KITTO, Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” &c. 


ASSISTED BY VARIOUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


HE design of the Editor is to produce an Original Work, which, within 
reasonable limits, and at a moderate price, shall present a comprehensive digest of all 

the information considered necessary in a Dictionary of this description, and embracing the 
results of those modern researches in Biblical Literature and Science, with which it is so 


important that English Readers should be acquainted. 
The following is a condensed view of the various branches of Biblical Science which the 
Work comprehends :— 
1, BIBLICAL CRITICISM, embracing the Hi- events recorded in Scripture—Chronology and 
story of the Bible languages—the Canon of Genealogy of Scripture. 
Scripture—Literary History and Peculiarities | 4. GEOGRAPHY.—Names of Places—Descrip- 
of the Sacred Books—Formation and History tion of Scenery—Boundaries and mutual rela- 
of the Texts of Scripture. - tions of the Countries mentioned in Scripture, 
2, BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, compre- so far as necessary to illustrate the Sacred Text. 
hending the principles of translatimg and ex- _ 5. ARCH2OLOGY.—Manners and Customs of 
—— Scripture—Critical Estimate of the the Jews, and other nations mentioned in Scrip- 
eading Interpreters and principal Versions, ture—their Sacred Institutions—their Military 
Ancient and Modern. Affairs—their Political Arrangements—their 
3. HISTORY.—Proper Names of Persons—Bio- Literary and Scientific Pursuits. 
graphical Sketches of the more prominent Cha- | 6. PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—Scripture Cosmogony 


racters—Detailed Accounts of the principal and Astronomy — Zoology — Mineralogy—Bo- 
tany—Meteorology. 





The work—of which one-half is already before the public—is printed in double columns, 
in a clear and distinct type, and is embellished with highly-finished Engravings on Steel, 
and with Maps. It is also profusely illustrated with Wood-Engravings, representing Land- 
scapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than by written description, or by 


which the written text may be in any degree elucidated. 
The following List of Contributors will enable the Public to judge of the distinguished co- 
operation by which the Editor is aided in conducting the Work :— 


Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The 
Connexion and Harmony of the Old and New 
‘Testaments,’’ &c. 

Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D., Member of the Historico- 
Theological Society of Leipzig. 

Rev. C. H. F. BiaLtLosBiotsky, Ph.D. of Giéttin- 
gen, Author of ‘‘ De Abrogatione Legis.’’ 

G. M. Beut, Author of ‘* Universal Mechanism,’’ 
&e. 

Rev. Joun Brown, D.D., Professor of Exegetical 
Theology to the United Secession Church. 

Rev. Grorce Busn, Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in the University of New York. 

Rey. K. A. CrepneR, Ph.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Giessen. 

Rev. S. Davipson, LL.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Oriental Languages in the Lan- 
cashire Independent College. 

Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, F.R.S. 

Rev. J. W. Doran, LL.D., Association Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society. 

Rey. Jonn Eaptk, Professor of Biblical Literature 
to the United Secession Church. 

Rey. F. W. Gorcu, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. H. A.C. Havernick, Ph.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Kénigsberg. 

Rev. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, D.D., Protessor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Joun von Horn, D.D., late Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University of Dorpat. 

Rev. J. Jacosi, of the University of Berlin. 

Rev. R. Jamieson, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Paxton’s 
Illustrations of Scripture.’’ 

Freperick R. Lees, Ph.D., Author of * Illus- 
trated History of Alcohol.’’ 

E. Micngxson, Ph.D. of the University of Hei- 
delberg. 


Rev. N. Morren, M.A., Author of “ Biblical 
Theology,’’ and Translator of ‘‘ Rosenmiiller’s 
Biblical Geography.’’ 

Joun Nicnouson, B.A., Oxford, Ph.D. Tubin- 
gen, Author of ‘‘ An Account of the Establish- 
ment of the Fatemite Dynasty,’’ Translator of 
Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. 

W. A. Nicnotson, M.D. 

F. W. Newman, late Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. 

Rev. Joun Puitiies Potrer, M.A., Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Rev. BADEN Powe Lt, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Sa- 
vilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. 

J. F. Royle, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and 
London; Professor of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics in King’s College, London. 

J. E. RyLtanp, Translator of ‘‘ Neander’s Church 
History,’’ and of ‘‘ Semich’s Justin Martyr.’’ 
Lieut.-Colonel C. HAmMitron Smirn, K.H. and 
K.W., F.R. and L.S.; President of the Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, &c. &c, 

Rev. J. Pye Smita, D.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Rev. H. Sressine, D.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Church,’?’ 
&e. 

Rev. A. Tuotvuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Halle. 

Rev. Davip Wetsu, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Church History, New College, Edinburgh. 
Rev. Leonarp Woops, D).D., Professor of Theo- 
logy in the Andover Theological Seminary, United 

States. 

Rev. WiLtt1AM Waicat, LL.D., Trinity College, 
Dublin, Translator of * Seiler’s Biblical Herme- 
neutics,’’ 


Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall and Co. ; 


Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams and Co., London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
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- PUBLICATIONS 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


JAMES BOHN, 12 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


In 8vo, elegantly printed, boards, 12s. 


ED# VENERABILIS HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA GENTIS 
ANGLORUM. Edidit JOSEPHUS STEVENSON. 





In 8vo, elegantly printed, boards, 


ED VENERABILIS OPERA VARIA. Tom. II. Ad fidem Co- 
dicum Manuscriptorum expressa: curante JOSEPHO STEVENSON. 





In 8vo, elegantly printed, 5s. boards, 
ILD SAPIENTIS OPUS DE EXCIDIO BRITANNIA, ad 
Fidem Codicum MSS. recensuit JOSEPHUS STEVENSON. 
In 8vo, denen utah, 7s. 6d. boards, 
Ricakvl DIVISIENSIS CHRONICON DE REBUS GESTIS 
RICARDI I. Nunc primum Typis mandatum, curante JOSEPHO STEVENSON. 
In 8vo, elegantly printed, 5s. boards, 


T ENNII HISTORIA BRITONUM. Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit 
JOSEPHUS STEVENSON. 


——— 


In 8vo, elegantly printed, boards, 12s. 


ODEX DIPLOMATICUS AEVI SAXONICI. Opera JOHAN- 
NIS M. KEMBLE. Tom. I. and II. 


In Svo, elegantly printed, boards, 
ULIELMI MELDUNENSIS HISTORIARUM Libri V. ad fidem 
Codicum Manuscriptorum expressi : opera et studio THOM, DUFFUS HARDY. 
Tom. I. et II. 





In Svo, elegantly printed, boards. 


OGERI DE WENDOVER CHRONICA SIVE FLORES HISTO- 
RIARUM, nunc primum edidit HENRICUS O. COXE, M.A. Tom. I. IL IIL. et IV. 


*,* All the above volumes are illustrated by English Notes and Marginal References. 


Preparing for Publication. 


ODEX DIPLOMATICUS AEVI SAXONICI. Opera JOHANNIS 
M. KEMBLE. Tom. III. et IV. 
CRIPTORES DE REBUS ANGLICIS SEX, videlicet Vita regis 
Elfredi, auctore Asser. Anonymi Chronicon Fani S. Neoti. Ethelwerdi Chronicon. 
Anonymi Encomium Emme. Ingulfi Historia. Gulielmi Primi, regis Anglorum, Gesta, 
auctore Gulielmo Pictaviensi. Ad optimorum Librorum fidem expressa, curante JOSEPHO 
STEVENSON. 


HE SAXON CHRONICLES OF ABINGDON, PETERBO- 
ROUGH, &c. By J. M. KEMBLE, Esq. 
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ASTOR OIL.—H. TAYLOR, Chemist, 10 Pall Mall, London, has 
prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated form, inclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by 
which the disagreeable taste of the medicine is entirely avoided. Each capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2s. 6d. 
each, and can be procured of all respectable chemists throughout the Kingdom. 


7“ SAINT JAMES’S GALLERY, No. 58, Pall Mall, opposite the 

entrance to Marlborough House, is NOW OPEN, with a splendid collection of 
Paintings, chiefly by the Old Masters, for Private Sate ; amongst them are, the celebrated 
Venus, by Titian; Equestrian Portrait of Charles the First, by Vandyck; Ascension of 
the Virgin, by Marco Uggione; Virgin and Child enthroned, surrounded with a group of 
Angels, by Ghirlandjo; Hercules resting after his Labours, by An. Caracci; St. Augustine, 
by Velasquez; St. James, by Murillo; St. Mary of Egypt carried to Heaven by a group of 
Angels, by Fra. Bartolommeo; Christ bound, by Lud. Caracci; St. Catherine, by Cima 
da Conegliano; St. Ursula, by Massaccio; a grand Sea Piece, by W. Vandevelde; Portrait 
of Bronzino, by Jac. Bassan, &c. &c. &c.—Admittance One Shilling. 


N A ®. BEARD’S DAGUERREOTYPE, or PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
iW TRAITS.—These inimitable and much-admired Portraits, in which further im- 
provements have lately been effected, are taken by the Patentee at 85 King William-street, 
City ; 34 Parliament-street ; and at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 309 Regent-street, 
by whom, also, Licences are granted for exercising the invention in Provincial Towns and 
Districts. 








WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
gs ERSONS of any Age, however bad their 
Writing, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire perma- 
nently an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, 
adapted either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking 
and Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 
Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7 New Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. 
Martin’s Lane. 












EASE IN WALKING AND 
COMFORT TO THE FEET. 
ALL and CO., Wellington Street, Strand, London, Patentees of the 


Pannus Corium, or Leather-cloth Boots and Shoes, proved to be the softest and 
easiest ever worn for tender feet. Also their Elastic Boots and Shoes, which are drawn 
on without the trouble of lacing or buttoning, and afford much support to the ankle ; 
and the India Rubber Goloshes, which effectually preserve the feet from damp and cold. 
Their Waterproof Dresses for Gentlemen claim attention, 21s. the suit ; Ladies’ Cardinal 
Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s. These articles can be carried in the pocket with convenience. 


COMFORT IN A NIGHTCAP. 

ENTLEMEN often complain of their inability to keep their caps on 
all night, which renders them liable to cold, deranges and injures the hair, and soils 
the pillow.—?OWELL’S TEMPLER CAP (registered Act 6 and 7 Vict., Nr. 30) ob- 
viates these objections, keeps on during tke night, keeps the hair smooth, and being uniform 
in substance, dispenses with the wad or roll occasioned by first pulling down and then 
turning up the old nightcap (confessedly the ugliest article a man wears); the new cap, 
resembling somewhat the helmet worn by the Knights Temaplers, is more sightly, and will 
really be found (simple as it may appear) to assist materially in the comfort of a night’s 
repose. The Templer Cap is fashioned from the coolest to the warmest material, and will 
prove an acquisition in travelling, to invalids, and to those who wear wigs. Half a dozen 
franked to any part of the kingdom on receipt of a Post-office order for 7s. 6d, for stout 
quality, 10s. 6d. for medium, and 13s, 6d. for fine; or single caps, 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 
In silk from 5s. to 15s. The size of the head should be sent, measured round the fore- 

head and round the head under the chin. Exchanged if not approved. 
Sold at the old-established Hosiery, Glove and Shirt Warehouse, and Depét de Mode 
et d’Utilité, 102 New Bond-street. 
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FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. 
Mr. THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent.—This valuable SUCCEDANEUM for stopping decayed teeth, how- 
ever large the cavity, is far superior to anything ever before used, as it is placed in the 
tooth in a soft state without any pressure or pain, and in a short time becomes as hard as 
the enamel, and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction unne- 
cessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, and renders them again useful in mas- 
tication. All persons can use Mr. Thomas’s Succedaneum themselves with ease, without 
the aid of a Dentist, as full directions are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. Thomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68 Berners-street, Oxford-street. Price 4s. 6d., and will be sent free by 
post to any part of the Kingdom. Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth, and 
has introduced an entirely new description of artificial teeth, which will be found very 
superior to all others as they will never decay nor become discoloured, and their perfect 
resemblance to nature defies detection even by the closest observer. This method does not 
require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful operation whatever. The charges 
will be found much less than most Dentists’, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon-dentist, 68 Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. At home from 11 till 4. 


ATENT PORTABLE WATER-CLOSETS on WISS’S PRIN- 
CIPLE. Twenty-two years’ labour and experience have not only established their 
superiority, but the decided conviction that they cannot be improved. ROBERT WISS, 
the actual inventor and holder of the patent, feels justified in calling attention to the above 
as the most simple and perfect article of the kind. Also WATER-CLOSETS for FIXING 
on the same principle are particularly recommended for the country and exportation, the 
machinery and cistern requiring no more room than is occupied by the seat. To be seen 
in great variety at the manufactory. Plumbers’ Work of every description executed in 
town and country.—Address, 38 Charing Cross, near the Admiralty, London. 














OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY AND PATENT GROATS, 
recommended by the Faculty, patronized by the Queen and Royal Family. 

The attention of Families and Invalids is particularly called to the inestimable qualities 
of the above Patent Articles, being the purest Farine of the Barley and Oat ever produced, 
deprived of their fermentative properties by a Steam Process, whereby all crudities are re- 
moved and impurities rejected. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
Is the only genuine article by which pure Barley Water can be made in ten minutes. It 
produces an excellent mucilaginous beverage, more palatable than that made from Pearl 
Barley. Mothers, during the anxious period of suckling, will find it cooling and nutritious. 
In constitutions when stimulant and fermented liquors are inadmissible, it is an ample and 
productive source of comfort both to the parent and infant. It is also strongly recommended 
for light suppers, food for infants, and makes a most delicious custard pudding, for which 
purpose it has been used by families of the first distinction, and will be found suitable for 
the invalid or healthy, the infant or aged. It is also highly esteemed as an adjunct with 
new milk for the breakfast table. 


OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS possess the same advantages of 

purity as the Patent Barley. The delicate gruel made by this article very far sur- 
passes any other. It is deprived of those unpleasant qualities which common gruel gene- 
rally contains, and which produce heartburn and acidity in the stomach. Children and 
those labouring under difficult digestion will be found highly benefited by its use, and the 
short time required for its preparation makes it a most valuab!e acquisition for the sick 
chamber. 

CAUTION. 

As many spurious imitations, with similar wrappers, both in size, colour and appearance, 
are being offered to the public, the Patentees deem it necessary to call the attention of 
Families, and especially Servants, to the circumstance, and to request they will observe that 
on each Genuine Packet are placed the Royal Arms, with the words “ By Royal Letters 
Patent,” and the signature of “* MATTS. ROBINSON.” 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen in Town and Country, in Packets 
of 6d., 1s., and in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 

RoBINSON and BELVILLE, Purveyors to her Majesty, 64 Red Lion Street, Holborn, 


London. 
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THE PATENT BRANDY. 


ETTS & CO., PATENT BRANDY DISTILLERS, 7 SMITH- 


FIELD BARS, have placed the produce of this country, the grain grown upon 
British soil, and malted and distilled by native industry, upon an equality with the produce 
and skill of the Continent. 

Their PALE AND COLOURED PATENT BRANDY is a pure, wholesome, and palatable 
spirit; free from acid; and equal in quality to the best Cognac, at about half the price. 

It is prescribed by the highest Medical Authorities at Guy’s, St. George’s, and the 
Westminster Hospitals ; and at other principal Hospitals and Infirmaries throughout the 
Kingdom. 

Quantities of not less than Two Gallons, in stone jars, at 18s. per Gallon, jar excluded ; 
and in bottles, six to the Gallon, at 20s. per Gallon (or 3s. 6d. per bottle), the bottles and 
packages included. 

A single bottle may be had from the most respectable dealers in town and country, of 
whose names lists may be obtained from the Patentees. 

The high character attained by this superior spirit was founded, at an early period, 
upon its own intrinsic merits, as the following, from among many similar testimonials in 
its favour, will satisfactorily attest :— 

“58 Aldersgate Street, Nov. 13th, 1829. 

‘* Sir,—The sample of Patent French Distilled Brandy you sent me, I have accurately 
examined ; and having instituted a series of experiments on it, and on the finest French 
Brandy, I have, in these comparative trials, been able to discover so little difference, either 
in their composition or effects, that they may be considered as identical; excepting that 
your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent matter, which exists, more or 
less, in most of the Brandies imported from France. 

“T remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
* JoHn Tuomas Cooper, 
‘To Mr. Betts.” * Lecturer on Chemistry.” 


“Long Acre, Nov. 14th, 1829. 

“ Sir,— Having examined and analysed several samples of genuine French Brandy, and 
compared them with Brandy of your own manufacture, I am bound to say, and do assert 
it with confidence, that for purity of spirit this cannot be surpassed, and that your Patent 
Brandy is also quite free from those acids which, though minute in quantity, always con- 
taminate the Foreign Spirit. In obedience to your request I have sealed several bottles 
of your Brandy, which I shall preserve, for the purpose of comparison, should this be re- 
quired at any future period. 

“ T remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
* JosEPpH HuME, 
“To J. T. Betts, Esq.” “Chemist to His Majesty.” 


**38 Upper Gower Street, Nov. 17th, 1829. 

“* Sir,—I have carefully analysed the specimen of Patent French Distilled Brandy 
which you sent me for examination, and do not hesitate to express my conviction, that it 
is fully as free from everything injurious to health, and contains as pure spirit, as the best 
varieties of Foreign Brandy. In accordance with your wishes I have sealed and preserved 
several bottles of your Brandy, which may be referred to at any future time, if necessary. 

“ T remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
* EDWARD TURNER, 
John T. Betts, Esq.” “ Professor of Chemistry in the University of London.” 


To prevent fraud, every bottle has the cork and mouth secured by the Patent Metallic 
Capsules, (not Tin Foil,) embossed with the words “ Betts’s Patent Branpy, 
7 SMITHFIELD Bars.” 





RUPTURES. 
JRUETURES can be retained within the abdomen by the simple press- 
ure of the hand ; a resisting power acting with the same force and in the same di- 
rection as the hand will accomplish the same object—this has been called a Truss: every 
conceivable variation in the form of which has been used, and in very many cases unsuc- 
cessfully, the direction, size and force of the Herniz not having been sufficiently considered. 
To adapt an instrument that shall produce neither too much pressure nor too little, and yet 
give adequate support in every position of the body, is the business of an Anatomical Me- 
chanist, who should not only be a mere mechanic but also a good practical anatomist. 

J. WALTERS begs to say, that there are but few cases in which he has not succeeded 
to the satisfaction of the patient in constructing an efficient Truss ; but wherever such oc- 
cur, his practice is to receive no remuneration, 

J WALTERS, Anatomicat MECHANIST, 16 Moorgate Street, Bank, London. 
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OLONEL WYLDE will thank Mr. GrosJean to send him another 
of the Summer Coats for HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SAXE 
COBURG GOTHA, made exactly by the same measure as the last three, and of the colour 


of the lightest of them. 


Mr. GrosJseANn, 99 Regent Quadrant, and 164 Oxford Street. 
NAVAL UNIFORMS.—NEW REGULATION. 


F. G. has the honour of being patronized in this branch of his Business by Admiral Sir 
GeorGE CocksuRN, G.C.H., and several other Admirals and Officers of distinction, to 
whom he can refer as to superior quality of Uniforms, and the most moderate charges.— 


Estimates forwarded. se d. 
A good Black Dress Coat...... erecccccosccosccccccocescorece seeccessosecooes « 210 0 
Best ditto ditto ....... eocccccscescceccseocccnsseoosssconcescosoootooceseccoooee 310 0 
Black Frock and Silk Skirt Facings ..........++ Soccccccccccccococecececcce 215 0 
Best ditto ditto ........cccccccccccccccccccsescccccccccccccscces ecvccccecccccccces 315 0 
Oxford Mixed Tweed Chesterfields for Clergymen and Professional 

Gentlemen _ ......+04+ eecccccccccccccecseccccccoccceeececcstceoscccosooseee 112 0 
Ladies’ Riding Habit ...........++. creccccccvcccceccooececceces evcceccccscs - 5 0 0 


A Suit of Plain Livery  ...cecccece-cecceereecesceseeeees ereccccecccccecccccce 318 0 
Court Suits complete  ...cccccccccseccccccccccssessseses ecccecccccescccoocecees 9 0 0 
a WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 


F you wish to procure 


of Sciatica, Rheumatism, or Rupture, read Coles’s doings of No. 3 Charing Cross. It 
is comprised in a single letter, Price two penny stamps. 


ohm W H. BAILEY begs to remind the Nobility and Gentry 
®@ he continues to make all kinds of Elastic Bandages for Weak Legs, 
| &c. &c. The following articles are kept ready made :—Laced Stockings, Ankle 
Socks, Knee Caps, Trusses, Prolapsus Bandages (Trusses without Springs), 
“ Suspensory Bandages, Crutches, Ladies’ Belts, &c. &c. Mrs. Bailey attends 
ladies at their own residences. 

N.B.—Instructions for Measuring forwarded to all parts of the world.— 

@ Copy te Adévem, 418 Oxford Street, London. 





ADVERTIORNENES. 


Windsor Castle, Aug. 21, 1842. 




































a little genuine good information on the subject 








LA’MERT ON DEBILI 3 # NERV OUSNESS, AND ALL 1 DISORDE RS 
ARISING FROM EXCESS, &e. 
Just published, the Eighth Thousand, in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 6d., or free by post 


Gj ELE-PRESERV ATION ; a Popular Essay on those Concealed Dis- 
orders, originating in excesses, and terminating in local and constitutional weakness, 
nervous debility, indigestion, insanity, consumption, &c.; with plain directions for their 
treatment and cure, illustrated with cases. 

By SAMUEL LA’MERT, CONSULTING SURGEON, No. 9, BEDFORD STREET, 

BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 

Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
London, &c. Sold wholesale by S. Gilbert, 52 Paternoster Row; and retail by Field, 
65 Quadrant; Jackson, 130 New Bond Street; Gordon, 146 Leadenhall Street; 
Noble, 109 Chancery Lane; Westerton’s Library, Park-side, Kightsbridge, London. In 
Birmingham, at Watt’s, Snow- 
Newton’s, 16 and 35 Church Street; Buckton, Briggate, Leeds; Davy, 1 Broad Street, 
Bristol; Fryer, Bond Street, Bath; and all booksellers in the kingdom. 

‘“* The various positions of Lover, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges 
of mankind, are frequently marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early 
indiscretions. To such, among others, this essay addresses itself: and by its perusal many 
questions may be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal even to the most confi- 
dential friend.” —Stockport Advertiser. 

“ We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to be placed in the hands of 
every youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to nervous debility or premature 
decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the profession, has treated 
the subject in a very scientific and intelligible manner, and we are certainly amazed at the 
prevalence and the consequences of these evils it is his province to portray and alleviate.” 


— Wakefield Journal. 


At home for consultation daily, and immediate replies sent to all letters, if accompanied 
by the consultation-fee of £1 for advice, &c.—No. 9, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, 


London. 
































to any address for 3s. 6d., 


Hill; in Manchester, at the Courier Office; in Liverpool, at 
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SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
REPARED under the immediate care of the Inventor, and established 
for upwards of thirty years by the PRoressIoN, for removing BILE, ACIDITIES, 
and INDIGESTION, restoring APPETITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving uric acid in GRAVEL and GOUT ; also as an easy remedy for SEA-SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of 
Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article in pow- 
der, and in the over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. 
Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, Wolverhampton; and by all 
wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire; in 
bottles at 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


a", The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 


N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to see that his name 
is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:—‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 





Just Publisheu, the Nineteenth Edition, price 3s., and sent free, on receipt of a Post- 
Office Order for 3s. 6d. 


ANHOOD: THE CAUSES OF ITS PREMATURE DECLINE, 
with plain Directions for its PERFECT RESTORATION ; addressed to the suf- 
ferer from Tropical Climate, Excess, Weakness, &c., followed by Observations on MAR- 
RIAGE, the Treatment of Mental and Nervous Debility, Despondency, &c. Illustruted 
with Cases, &c. i 
By J. L. CURTIS and Co., ConsuttTinGc SurGeons, London. 
THE NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 


Published by the Authors, and sold by Burgess, Medical Bockseller, 28 Coventry Street ; 
Barth, 4 Bridges Street, Strand ; Mann, 39 Cornhill; Strange, 21 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don ; Guest, 51 Bull Street, Birmingham ; Sowler, 4 St. Anne’s Square, Manchester ; 
Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Fannin and Co., 41 Grafton Street, Dublin ; 
Bolster and Co., Cork ; Barnes, 39 High Street, Glasgow ; Duncan, 5 Blair Street, Edin- 
burgh; and sold, in a sealed envelope, by all Booksellers. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* This is a work that we fear there exists too much need for, to cause us to hesitate to 
recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful maladies is here suc- 
cinctly treated, and divested of all medical technicality ; plain and easy directions are given 
for the best mode to be pursued in all cases, however complicated or apparently hopeless. 
To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work alike affords consolation and cure 
in peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to society in recommending it to general no- 
tice.” —Essex and Herts Mercury. 

“ This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the public, ten thousand 
copies having been exhausted since its first appearance, has been very much improved and 
enlarged by the addition of a more extended and clear detail of general principles, as also 
by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. We feel no hesitation in say- 
ing, that there is no member of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a clergyman.”—Sun Evening 
Paper. 

“ Messrs. Curtis’s work, entitled ‘ Manhood,’ is one of the few books now coming before 
the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character of being strictly profes- 
sional, at the same time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it. The moral and me- 
dical precepts given in it render it invaluable.”"—Magnet. 

* The perusal of Messrs. Curtis’s book, entitled ‘ Manhood,’ has really astonished us, by 
developing a series of maladies, the never-failing consequence of the habit of which it 
treats. The clear connexion pointed out between the assigned cause and the effects is per- 
ceptible to every capacity.” —Age. 

Messrs. Curtis and Company are to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7 FRITH 
STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. Country patients are requested to be as minute 
as possible in the detail of their cases; the communication must be accompanied by the 
usual consultation-fee of 1/., and in all cases the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 
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ANCHOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
30 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Directors. 


JAMES BREMRIDGE, Esq., 22 Westbourne Street, Hyde Park Gardens, and 
Colebrook Park. 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Esq., 30 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 

JOHN GEORGE CASSAIGNE, Esq., Watkin’s Terrace, Eaton Square. 

THOMAS MORTIMER CLEOBUREY, Esgq., Askew Villa, Shepherd’s Bush. 

NATHANIEL CUMBERLEGE, Esq., Mimwood, Herts. 

WILLIAM CALVERLEY CURTEIS, Esq., LL.D., 12 Montague Street, 
Russell Square. 

Sir GEORGE WILLIAM PRESCOTT, Bart., Theobald’s Park, Herts. 

Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, M.A., F.R.S., 34 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park. 


Auditor. 
THOMAS WILSON, Esq., Bedford Place, Old Kent Road. 
Physicians. 
B. G. BABINGTON, M.D., Cantab., F.R.S., George Street, Hanover Square. 
HENRY OLDHAM, M.D., Devonshire Square, City. 
Surgeon. 
JOHN SYER BRISTOWE, Esq., Camberwell. 


Bankers. 


Messrs. WM. STRAHAN, Sir J. D. PAUL, Barrt., J. D. PAUL, ann R. M. 
BATES, 217 Strand, near Temple Bar. 





The Directors feel gratified in being able to announce that, within the last year, ending 
December 31st, 1843, they have effected in London alone— 


460 Policies, producing an Income of nearly £10,000 per 
annum in Premiums ; 


a result which, they trust, affords a satisfactory proof of the prosperity of the Company, 
and of its appreciation by the Public. 





The distinguishing characteristics of this Office are— 


A large protecting paid-up Capital guaranteeing perfect security to the Assured, and a 
certainty of the prompt settlement of every claim ; 

The lowest rates of Premiums consistent with stability ; 

The issuing of Policies for £20 and upwards ; 

The effecting of Assurances on Survivorship ; 

The granting and purchasing of Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities ; 

The purchase of Contingent and Reversionary Property ; 

The Endowment of Widows and Children ; 

The advancing of money on Annuity, Mortgage, and other Securities ; and 

A liberal system of Loan to persons Assured in this Office. 





Assurances may be effected with the least possible delay, a Board of Directors being in 
attendance daily to facilitate the business of the Office. 


EDWARD BAYLIS, Actuary. 


Orrices—30 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY. 
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ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 76. 


Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. | William Leaf, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

































William Banbury, Esq. The Rt. Hon. J. Humphery, | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., She- 
Edward Bates, Esq. M.P., Lord Mayor of Lond. riff of London and Mid- 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. dlesex. 

James Clift, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


CoNsuLTING ACTUARY.—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Puysici1an.—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
SuRGEON.—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 





HIS COMPANY was established in 1833 for granting Assurances on Lives 
and Survivorships, Endowments for Widows and Children, immediate and deferred Annuities, and 
for the purchase and sale of Contingent and Reversionary Property. 

With a view of affording not only greater facilities, but substantial Improvements in the system of Life 
Assurance, the Directors of the ARGUS COMPANY, after consulting the best authorities and the most 
authentic modern data, and carefully estimating the progressive improvement in the duration of human 
life, have caused Tables to be computed so extensively varied as to suit the convenience and circumstances 
of every class of Assurers, at Rates reduced to the lowest possible scale compatible with the safety of the 
Assured and the Company. Premiums for the whole Term of Life, from the age of 16 to 80, and may be 
paid half-yearly or quarterly. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE #100. 











| Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Life. 
@s. dad. | és. d. | @s. d, 
20 017 8 | 019 1 } 11110 
30 | 118 2 2 | 207 
40 150 169 214 10 
| 50 114 1 1 19 10 | 4 011 
| 60 324 317 0 | 6 010 


One-third of “‘ whole life” premium may remain unpaid at 5 per cent. , compound interest, as a debt 
upon the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

By these Rates every individual assured in this Office obtains an immediate and certain Annual Bonus 
without any risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently delusive prospect of a division of profits. Example :— 





Annual Preniom to jo Aasuse £1000. | Advantages by Aanuing 1 in the Argus Office. 





bE alent to | 


In Offices Dividing || a Bonus of | OF ® Policy for 


Age. In the Argus. Profits. Annual Saving. 








Sco a 
| @0280 | @0¢4 || #24. £ £ 
21 16 5 10 22 5 0 | 519 2 | 367 1367 
26 18 6 8 2410 0 63 4 | 337 1337 
31 | 20 v6 27 5 0 68 4 309 1309 
36 24 3013 4 611 8 275 1275 
41 | 28 é ‘ | 3418 4 610 0 | 229 } 1229 











ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


In addition to the Subscribed Capital of £300,000, the Assured have the security of the Company’s in- 
come of nearly £60,000 per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in 
Government and other available Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of 
the Company. 

Increasing and Decreasing Rates, to suit the circumstances of every class of persons assuring, whether 
as a Provision for their families or as a security in pecuniary transactions. The Fable upon the | bee me 
scale, the premium is very low for the first seven years, for the next seven a little higher, and for the re- 
mainder of life at an equal rate. The Table of Decreasing rates is especially calculated for those desirous 
of ually reducing the Premium, and of being ultimately relieved from all future payments. 

When a Policy effected at the equal Rate of Premium for the whole term of life has been a sufficient 
number of years in force to have acquired a value of £50 or upwards, the Company will make an advance 
to the extent of such value by way of Loan ; or, should the Party wish to discontinue such Assurance, the 
Company will purchase the Policy. 

A Board of Directors with the Medical Officers attend daily for the despatch of business, so that an As- 
surance may be completed, and the Policy obtained from the Office, on the day on which the proposal is 


e. 

Tables for Foreign Climates and Impaired Health.—Officers in the Army and Navy in actual service, 
and also persons afflicted with Gout, Asthma, and other disorders not attended with immediate danger to 
life, Assured at moderate rates of Premium, duly proportioned in each case to the nature of the risk. 

All claims are payable in three months after satisfactory proof of death, or immediately, on allowing three 
months’ discount ; and Policies assigned as a bond fide security to others will not be rendered void in con- 
sequence of death by suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice. 

N.B. Tables on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Annuities, &c., with printed forms for effecting Assu- 
rances, and every Information, will be given to parties applying at the Office, or addressing a Letter to 

E. BATES, Resident Director. 
*,* A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 


OR, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


An experience of eight years, under circumstances peculiarly 
adapted to test the justness of their views, enables the Conductors 
of the “ British AND Forre1cNn Review” to assert that they have 
hitherto fulfilled the engagement they entered into with the Public. 
In commencing a new year, which seems to threaten so much 
change in the established order of affairs, they desire to call atten- 
tion to the objects which they proposed, the system they adopted, 
and the course they intend to pursue. 

Steering clear between the exaggerated views of parties, and un- 
biassed by any personal feeling of attachment, they have calmly 
appreciated the motives, and tracked the action of all those asso- 
ciations, large or small, which have successively appeared on the 
arena of politics; while faithful to the principles with which they 
set out, they have given an earnest support to every measure of real 
and have urged on, 





reform,—from whatever quarter it emanated, 
by all the means in their power, such other measures as the com- 
plicated engagements of party men rendered it impossible for these 
to originate. 

Hence they have, on all occasions, put forward the ameliorations 
in the electoral systems which are called for by the advanced con- 
dition and extended knowledge of the people,—the changes in the 
law, by which its complicated and inconsistent provisions may be 
brought into harmony with universal principles of justice, and at 
the same time suffice for the wants of an artificial system of society, — 
lastly, those comprehensive laws of financial and commercial science, 
—which alone can assure a full participation in the blessings offered 
by Providence, both to nations and individuals. 

From the first they took their stand upon the principles of the 
Reformation, and of that Anglican Church which was its first fruit. 
Tn all the great questions which have successively occupied the 
minds of men in England, whether touching education or more 
near ecclesiastical grounds, they have consistently held the same 
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2 THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW. 


course ; but they have never shrunk from pointing out what was due 
to the State in its paramount, sovereign capacity, and have urged 
upon the clergy the claims of others, in the same spirit of impar- 
tiality that has made them step forward to defend the interests of the 
Church, whenever called in question. Hence, freedom of opinion 
and the rights of private judgement have been uniformly upheld, as 
the basis of genuine Protestantism, no less than as the justice due 
to every member of the State. 

Deeming the subject of Education to be of vital importance to 
the liberties and happiness of the empire, the “British anp 
Foreign Review” has consistently advocated, not merely the 
toleration, but the encouragement of the largest possible means of 
accomplishing that object ; in opposition to those who would im- 
pede its course by restriction, narrow the circle of its benefits by 
exclusion, and lower its character by intolerance. 

While keeping careful watch over the movements of foreign 
nations,—a task for which it has possessed peculiar qualifications, 
and opportunities never before enjoyed to so great an extent,—the 
“ British AND Fore1GN Review” has been careful to give, from 
time to time, such notices of literary, historical, theological and phi- 
lological works as tended to throw light upon the national character 
and institutions of various lands, and thus to render it more easy 
for the reader to follow the deeper speculations upon their commer- 
cial and political prospects. 

A knowledge of the habits, opinions, resources and wants of the 
nations of the continent of Europe, such as was never yet brought 
to bear upon the questions of our domestic policy, has furnished 
the key to the most numerous and important of the political and 
economical problems that distract our countrymen. The efforts of 
despots, under whatever name or in whatever clime put forth, have 
been steadily resisted ; and in the firm conviction that the strength 
of tyrants lies only in the ignorance of the oppressed, the “ Britis 
AND Foreign Review” has laboured to counteract it by dispelling 
that ignorance. The struggles of Poland, never intermitted, in 
spite of every discouragement, supported at the expense of the blood 
of her noblest sons, have received, and will continue to receive, an 
earnest and hearty support ; while the interests of those nations, 
who are now beginning to feel that the cause of Poland is their 
cause, have been carefully traced. The English public has thus 
been prepared to understand the questions that vitally affect those 
nations, as well as ourselves, by a retrospect of their history, descrip- 
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tions of their manners and customs, and careful appreciation of 
their future prospects. 

Among the commercial and political questions treated by the 
“ British AND Foreign Review,” the colonial interests of India, 
Canada and the West Indies hold a prominent place ; whilst the rising 
fortunes of our colonies in the Pacific, the various schemes of emi- 
gration and settlement, have attracted anxious consideration. 

A large space has been devoted in recent numbers of this work to 
political economy and subjects connected with that science. The 
first inducement was to correct the prevailing erroneous notions re- 
specting the commercial relations of England with other countries. 
It was not enough to desire or to recommend, or even to agitate 
for free trade in order to obtain the benefit. Trade required to be 
studied like any other extensive subject: it required to be studied 
the more in detail, that no leading principles had been put forward 
by which its course could be satisfactorily explained and guided. 
Having access to a rich store of facts, the first object of the 
“ British AND Forrei1GN Review” was to place them within the 
reach of its readers. The interests of Southern Italy, of the Ger- 
manic League, of Russia, and of the vast provinces composing the 
Austrian empire, were analysed and exposed upon the official state- 
ments of the respective governments, by those whom personal 
observation had enabled to judge of the accuracy of their mate- 
rials. Following the trade of Russia into Asia, the “Bririsu anp 
ForetGn Review” showed the nature of the connexions between 
that empire and China some years before it was probable that we 
should arrange our own relations with that important Asiatic power 
with an armed hand. The Dutch colonial empire, that had excited 
a jealousy which it demanded only a candid inquiry to allay, was 
brought under the notice of our manufacturers and merchants in 
a manner that produced the anticipated effect. From details of this 
extensive nature to the tracing of the principles which they illus- 
trate was an easy step, and it was immediately taken. 

Above all, it is the claim of the “Britisu anp Forr1en Review” 
to have supplied the only means of escaping from the complica- 
tion of ill-understood interests between the landed aristocracy and 
the manufacturers,—to have proved the well-being of the manu- 
facturer and merchant, and the well-being of the landowner and 
farmer, not to be separate from, still less incompatible with, one 
another, but essentially, and when unfettered by legislative inter- 
ference, identical. 
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While the “British anp Fore1cn Review” has steadily re- 
sisted the separatist views of the Irish agitators, it has pointed 
out the duties of England towards Ireland. It has called for 
the exertion of vigour to repress insurrection; but it has also de- 
manded from the wealthier, more powerful and more enlightened 
portion of the empire, due care and free aid to the poorer and more 
ignorant. It has demanded justice for Ireland, not in the shape 
of a visionary Repeal of the Union with Great Britain, but in that 
of substantial equality of law and municipal institutions ; and it has 
advocated, as wise and politic, the advance of such means for works 
of public benefit as Ireland could not supply by her own resources. 

Thus, through the steady application of principles long recog- 
nized and widely tested in all parts of the world, not less than by 
a resolute standing aloof from all mere party strifes, the “ Bririsu 
AND Foreign Review” has become the organ of all those men who, 
with honesty and singleness of purpose, seek anxiously the means 
by which this country may be relieved from its embarrassments. Its 
system includes all that is good in the peculiar views of all parties, 
but it possesses a universality of application which harmonizes those 
several portions of good in one consistent course of action. It can- 
not descend from its wider sphere to represent any one party; but 
it holds out to the lovers of truth and the earnest men of all parties 
that common ground from which various factions have shut them- 
selves out in their anxiety to exclude others. It sees that the 
change which impends over the destinies of this country is one 
which it has predicted and in part prepared; and it now proceeds 
on its way in redoubled hope and strength, to accompany, guide 
and encourage the new movement,—fraught with so much good, if 
accepted,—with so much evil, if opposed,—to all the nations of the 


civilized world. 


*,* “Tue British AND Foretcn Review” appears regularly in 
the first week of January, April, July and October ; and is published 
by R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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WeEare told by Pliny, that the king of Taprobana was so much 
edified at seeing Roman gold coins prove of equal weight 
when tried in the scales, that he sent an embassy to desire 
the friendship of Claudius. The barbaric king seems to have 
had a due sense of the difficulty of the art of coining; but 
if the Romans set any value upon his alliance, the circum- 
stances were fortunate for securing it. Since that occasion, it 
would have been difficult at any time to obtain so creditable 
a testimonial from coins of any kind that had travelled so far. 
When the value of these coins was securely ascertained by 
the Cingalese, the shipwrecked Roman mariners would doubt- 
less have been duly grateful if his majesty had ordered the 
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2 Coin and Currency. 


full change to be given them in cowries, or whatever may 
have been the local coin of the place, with which they could 
buy something to eat. Thus two parties may have found 
their convenience served under different circumstances, but 
such as it is easy to explain. 

The strangers, driven by chance upon a coast that no Ro- 
man seems to have visited before, found that even their gold, 
although bearing the imperial stamp, had to be tested before 
it was accepted. Without this metal, or some other com- 
modity in demand on the spot, they could have purchased 
nothing :—they had no credit. That the cowries or beans, or 
whatever they may have obtained as change for their coins, 
were good and valid money, nobody of course doubted, who 
could either obtain provisions for them, or who was willing 
to accept them in exchange for anything else. The cowries 
were a known medium of exchange, and as such required to 
be subjected to no particular test: they represented a real 
transaction ; they were in good credit. 

The history of trade is the history of money. If we follow 
the progress of trade, from the caravans of the earliest pe- 
riod on record, we may trace the unceasing efforts of ages to 
devise means of facilitating exchange. In the rudest state 
of production, the efforts of a small proportion of the inha- 
bitants of a fertile district sufficed to supply a community with 
food: the exertions of the remainder were therefore free to 
procure such articles as were sought in other lands and were 
easily transported. Among the products of the earth which 
have been everywhere the most keenly sought, the precious 
metals unite too many valuable qualities not to have become 
at an early period a chief object of trade. In addition to their 
lustre, when worked into ornaments or utensils, the possibility 
of dividing and reuniting the parts without loss,—the invari- 
able quality of the refined metals, and their power of resisting 
the action of the elements,—recommended them as invaluable 
aids to the trader. In fact they possessed so many recom- 
mendations to a rude age, that the various modes in which 
they were serviceable have rarely been distinctly appreciated. 

The great value of a small quantity of gold and silver, com- 
pared with other commodities, made it early desirable for 
the trader to be satisfied respecting the purity of ingots, with- 
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out which the test of weight was of little use. This circum- 
stance probably first led to the practice of coining, as may be 
inferred from the fact that the oldest coins are those most 
free from alloy. But the affixing of an impression as a gua- 
rantee of authenticity to many things is of older date than the 
recorded origin of coinage. That the seal-rings which we 
meet at so early a period in history were used as a medium of 
exchange, or as money for pledges, or even for purchases, is 
highly probable. We have an instance of the practice in 
Genesis (xxxviii. 18), where a ring and a bracelet are given 
as a pledge; and the custom of giving a ring on betrothal 
has been traced to the same source. But that the impression 
of a peculiar seal conferred the sanction of authenticity upon 
official documents is substantiated by innumerable instances 
in the history of the earliest times, and certainly by some 
when there is reason to doubt whether coined metal was 
used in traffic. Another reason why precious stones, whether 
cut or uncut, may have formed a medium of exchange before 
the introduction of metallic coins, is found both in their rarity 
and in the small compass into which they could be packed for 
transport. The fact that a stamp upon coin would not have 
conveyed any idea of security to the trader, if he had not 
been accustomed to regard the impression of a signet with 
some veneration, may be thought conclusive evidence that 
the custom of sealing prevailed before that of coining. That 
the guarantee of an official stamp was necessary to make the 
precious metals serviceable as a medium of exchange, argues 
a defect in their nature which demanded a remedy. This 
defect is more obvious in gold than in silver, the former being 
one of the least adhesive of metals, and suffering easily in 
bulk from attrition. 

With all their disadvantages, while the principal trade of 
the world depended upon mere animal power for means of 
communication, the precious metals were indispensable in 
commerce. The tediousness of long journeys on camels, the 
necessity of confining them to favourable seasons, the small 
burthens which could be transported, and the fatigue of the 
undertaking, made it scarcely possible for the same indivi- 
duals to repeat these trading pilgrimages frequently. There 
couldnot exist anything like credit between persons whose lives 
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were certain to be twice exposed to imminent risk before they 
could meet again. The parties to a bargain, from distant lands, 
were entirely ignorant of each other’s position with regard to all 
other transactions but the one they were concluding. Even 
where the precious metals were resorted to in early times, they 
were therefore still regarded as commodities, and the pieces 
were either weighed or measured like grain or dye-stuffs. 

It appears probable that coinage was first resorted to as a 
guarantee of the fineness of the metal, which could not so 
easily be tested as the weight. But the history of coinage does 
not go so far back in any country as that of other arts. We 
have no coined metal from the age of the cave-temples of India 
and Egypt, of the date of Memnon, or even of the Assyrian 
empire ; and yet the early and frequent mention of gold and 
silver as common articles of trade is corroborated by concur- 
rent testimony from various sides. 

Gold seems in antiquity to have been drawn from many of 
the sources that are still accessible to us. The most prolific 
of these, the sands of the Ural mountains on the Asiatic side, 
has only within a few years become once more available, 
after centuries of oblivion. But the abundance of gold and 
the ease with which it is obtained, even under the imper- 
fect management of the Russians, conveys a full impression 
of the importance which those districts must have possessed 
for antiquity. Since more freedom has been allowed in 
working the Russian mines in Asia, the production has ra- 
pidly risen; and the most recent accounts, that can be de- 
pended upon, state the amount of gold and silver obtained 
in 1834 to have been 11,916 lbs. troy of gold, and 37,553 lbs. 
troy of silver; in 1836, 13,070 lbs.* of gold were produced. 
The production of gold had increased one-fourtht between 
the average of the twelve years from 1824 to 1825, and that 
of 1836. Between the Ural and the Altai, Heeren places the 





* Rose, quoted by Berghaus. 
+ Theproductionof the twelve years is stated to average in each district as follows: 


Gold. Silver. 
Mines and clay of the Ural Mountains 19,238 marks. 1,503 marks. 
Kolywano; Wosskressensk district.... 2,098 ,, 67,852 ,, 
Nertchinsk mines ...ccccscssceeecece neeee ” « 15,560 ,, 








21,414 marks. 84,915 marks. 
These quantities are equal to 10,034 lbs. troy gold, and 39,803 Ibs, of silver. 
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Massagetz of Herodotus, and the seats of the ant-guarded 
gold which was plundered by the Indians. 

The second source whence the old world was supplied with 
gold was India, including the Indian archipelago. In 1831 
the produce of the islands, which in a great measure con- 
centrates itself at Singapore, was 8108 bunkals, in value 
about 40,0007. Mr. Jacob estimates the total annual pro- 
duction of gold on the continent of India at 24,000 lbs. 
troy. The third source was Africa, whence we now import 
into Europe annually about 20,000 lbs. weight of gold, ac- 
cording to Mr. Crawford. Baron von Humboldt is inclined 
to think this estimate too high, but Berghaus remarks that 
the trading reports favour the estimate of our countryman. 
The Portuguese obtain the largest share from Angola. The 
gold-dust, now brought down to the Guinea coast, seems in 
ancient times to have found its way to the other side of the 
continent, where the old state of Meroe was indebted to this 
circumstance for its power and splendour. From the Abys- 
sinian coast Arab navigators probably conveyed it through 
the Persian Gulf into the heart of Western Asia, so long the 
seat of wealth and power. The production of Europe for- 
merly was probably not less than it is at present: Berghaus 
states it to be,—gold, 2400 lbs.; silver, 130,000lbs. 

Many of these sources whence gold could be drawn, were 
open to the ancients at a very early period, and the use of 
that metal in trade was fully appreciated by the eastern states. 
When the Greeks had, by their naval skill, raised a power in 
the Levant which could measure its strength with that of the 
Persian monarchy, the coinage became a political arm. At an 
early period of the history of Greece we find the same silver 
standard used in Egina, in Persia* and in Pheeniciay: it 


* “‘ Herodotus mentions that Darius king of Persia ordered gold to be paid into his 
treasury by the Eubeic talent, and silver by the Babylonian. I confess I take the 
Babylonian talent to be the same with that of Egina. Mr. Raper has proved the 
first coins of Macedon to be upon the standard of Egina. Now the early Persian 
coins are upon that very scale; the largest tetradrachms weighing from 430 to 440 
grains. Hence it follows that the Persian silver coins were of the Eginetan stan- 
dard,” etc.— Pinkerton, i. 64. 

+ “ The Tyrian standard is given by Heron (Scalig. Re Num,) as equal to the 
Attic; and Josephus says (Bell. Jud.), the Tyrian money was equal to the Attic.” 
—Hussey, 37. 
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6 Coin and Currency. 


was afterwards adopted by the Athenians, and subsequently 
by the Macedonians. The Greek gold stater had been coined 
on the same footing with the Persian daric*: its weight was 
that of the didrachma, and it passed current at a value of 20 
drachmas, or about a louis-d’or of France. There can be little 
doubt that the assimilation of the coinage was of great use to 
Alexander, and served to disarm opposition in that important 
class in the East, the traders. Fron: the accounts given of 
the hoarded treasures in the palaces of the Persian monarchs, 
it is not difficult to infer the causes of the fall of the dy- 
nasty of Hystaspes. The sums levied as tribute from the 
provinces were withdrawn from circulation, and the govern- 
ment grew constantly more feeble as its officers increased in 
rapacity. What the Macedonian conqueror squandered in 
his short hour of triumph must have been an inestimable 
boon to the impoverished trader. Neither the monarch nor 
his historians seem to have considered that, while by his 
extravagance he was throwing into circulation the means of 
extending trade, he only compensated for the mischievous 
effects of his conquests in disturbing commerce and the 
growth of credit. If we can believe Strabo, a sum equal to 
80,000,000/. was released from the royal treasuries at Susa 
and Ecbatana, which, employed in trade, returned the enor- 
mous revenues we read of in the histories of Alexander’s 
successors, but which might have remained untouched in 
the treasury if the organization of trade could have been 
perfected. But the useful lesson which this important page 
of history contains could not then be fully understood. 
While there appeared no alternative but to use the precious 
metals, the value of gold and silver was immeasurable to 
the trader, and the task of government was limited to regu- 
lating the coin, so as to excite confidence in its stamp. The 
reputation of the Greeks amongst neighbouring lands rested 
mainly upon the invariability of the tetradrachm, which then 
passed current in the Levant and the adjacent countries, as 





* “ The Attic was the Asiatic gold standard, afterwards used by Phidon king of 
Argos in estimating gold, and called Eubaic, from Euboea, one of the quarters of 
the city of Argos, It was afterwards used in Athens and the greater part of the 
world, as the standard both of gold and silver.” —Pinkerton, i. 65. 
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the Spanish dollar did afterwards between the trading nations 
of two hemispheres. 

It has been remarked as a striking circumstance, that when 
large quantities of coins have been discovered in one spot, the 
majority have proved to be coined somewhere in the vicinity ; 
and it has been argued from this, that the different states of 
antiquity enjoyed very little credit with each other. If the 
impression on the coin served rather to guarantee the fineness 
of the metal than the weight of the piece, which was more 
easily ascertained, a coin was regarded in antiquity only as an 
ingot of convenient size. It is not improbable that money 
which passed into any state treasury, was only re-issued 
under the national stamp. Brass and iron coins, frequently 
mentioned by ancient writers, being generally struck much 
above their value, only circulated in the particular states where 
they were issued. But the use of this small local coin sug- 
gested, even at an early period, a number of amusing expe- 
riments relative to circulation: thus the city of Clazomenz 
cn one occasion bought gold and silver of its own citizens for 
iron money, in order to defray the charge of some mercenary 
troops: the iron coin circulated at home for its nominal 
value, thus resembling in some measure the paper-money of 
modern times; but the old writer adds that, for the purposes 
of foreign trade, the Clazomenians were obliged to use their 
remaining gold and silver*. 

As the Athenians depended for existence as well as power 
upon trade, their coinage shows fewer depreciations than that 
of any other country. The first attempt at a debasement of 
the silver coin is recorded of Hippias the Pisistratid, and 
marks the epoch of a state revolution. The renovation of the 
constitution by Solon seems to have followed upon a crisis in 
the circulating medium, which was regulated by that legis- 
lator. According to Boeckh, the depreciation then amounted 
to more than one-fourth, 724} drachme of the old coinage 
proving equal to 100 of the new drachmez. From this time 
to the conquest of the Macedonians the Athenian coinage does 


* This is not the only occasion when the ancients drew the nice distinction be- 
tween intrinsic value and usefulness as a circulating medium in the precious metals : 
see Arist. Ethic. cited by Eckhel. 
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8 Coin and Currency. 


not seem to have been tampered with. Under the successors 
of Alexander the coinage appears to have fallen into great 
neglect. Probably the increase in the precious metals did 
not keep pace with the growing demands of trade and with 
the increasing rapacity of the sovereigns. When the import- 
ance of this element in political history comes to be fairly 
appreciated, we shall probably see more light thrown upon 
the state of the East about the time of the Roman conquests 
than as yet has been. 

The denarius*, which in the Roman coinage corresponds 
with the Greek drachma, was unquestionably not a value 
taken at hazard by Servius Tullius. Modern authorities differ 
as to the exact weight of this coin; Boeckh, on the authority 
of Barthelemy, makes it much lighter than the drachma, 
‘while Letronne assumes that its value was very nearly that 
of the drachma, since eighty-four were coined out of a pound 
of silver. 

However this be, there is no contradicting the fact, that 
during the flourishing period of the republic the silver coin 
remained undebased: the defeat of the triumvir Antonius is 
partly attributable to the discontent occasioned amongst his 
troops by an issue of debased money. But the annals of the 
emperors commence with, and are diversified by, changes in 
the value of the currency. Between the reign of Augustus 
(whose money, both in weight and in fineness, differed little 
from ‘that of the republic,) and the accession of Septimius 
Severus, the weight of the denarius had indeed varied but ~%, 
but the-fineness had been reduced from 2? to 32. The suc- 
ceeding tumultuary periods show rapid and fraudulent varia- 
tions in the value of the coinage, until the last silver denarius 
under Posthumus, which had in weight but 7% of that of 
Augustus, while the proportion of fine silver contained in it 
was but 12. Probus coined the first brass denarius, which 





* “ Quand a l’évaluation des monnaies grecques, ou plutét des monnaies 
d’Athénes, les seules a vrai dire dont on se soit occupé, elle reposait a la fois sur des 
inductions tirées de la livre romaine, et sur la pesée des plus grosses piéces d’argent 
qui donnent par leur division en 4 parties une monnaie a peu prés équivalente 
au denier de 84 a la livre; et-comme tous les auteurs latins s’accordent a assimiler 
le denier 4 la drachme, on ne crut pas devoir balancer 4 prendre pour la drachme 
la piéce Athénienne qui ne differait pas plus du poids moyens des deniers que la 
plupart des deniers les mieux conservés ne differaient entre eux.”—Letronne. 
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contained ;2, of fine silver *. In the same manner Letronne 
shows that the gold “aureus” was depreciated by alloy and 
diminution of weight. The aureus of Julius Czsar weighed 
154 grains, that of Vespasian only 137°4. 

While we must term the frequent tampering with the coinage 
by the emperors fraudulent, we do not mean to assert that the 
depreciation of a metallic currency is not often the result of 
sad necessity. The supply of the precious metals can scarcely 
keep pace with the growth of trade: consequently the in- 
creased demand for a circulating medium, which must be 
satisfied, leaves a government no alternative. The history 
of every country tells the same tale ; and although in some, as 
in Greece and Rome, long periods of time may elapse before 
the crisis breaks out, yet it must eventually come, sooner or 
later. It is possible that a government, conscious of the work- 
ing of the principles of currency, might persuade the people 
to submit to the loss accruing from a depreciation; but it 
would require both more knowledge and more skill than are 
commonly displayed to ensure success to the attempt. Where 
changes are effected without the urgent pressure of trading 
necessity, for the benefit of individuals or of a party, the at- 
tempt can only be stigmatized as fraudulent and reckless,— 
as one entailing upon its author the whole responsibility of 
the misery and bloodshed it may occasion. 





* Assay of Denarii made from existing Coins in England. 
Gross weight in 


Device. grains troy. Pure silver. 

Consular (Vibius) .......00+4. “ Pansa.” 562 56335; 
Augustus .0...000c.cccccscccceces “Ob cives servatos.” 55% 54537, 
stcsctvnsscteasccoensencanins “ Salus.” 42 38548, 
TIED cnadenscctanccenesnccoes “ Libertas.” 52 42,3, 
TRAGER cciccsccceesescescsscsstecs = eet 45 4175, 
Antoninus Pius ...cccccccccccs == oveces 47 36 333 
Faustina ....ccccccccccsscsceeces “ Eternitas.” 51} 38,85 
Septimius Severus .......000. cannes 53 30,35, 
CamMcnlle ccccessesccccescccsccces § =«-»-s etc 50 22,755 
Severus Alexander .......+0+++ Mars marching. 463 13,4, 

ORI Ticcicescccscccasecs nets 73 27,78, 
Valerianus ..ccccsccecececeesece ene 492 17,48, 
Posthumus ..+...s0eeeeeeeceees © tee eee 483 94, 


Probus (denarius reus)...... «=» sweeee 645 
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10 Coin and Currency. 


We may trace through the whole of modern history two 
characteristic features of a metallic currency which are noted 
in antiquity. The endeavour on the part of many nations to 
assimilate their coins, for the purpose of facilitating trade, has 
had as large but as unsuspected a share in conferring poli- 
tical supremacy in modern as in ancient times. The insuf- 
ficiency of the supply of the precious metals to meet the 
growing demands of trade has in most countries subjected 
the coinage to rapid and repeated depreciations, which invari- 
ably mark epochs of internal discontent, in the countries suf- 
fering from their operation. The inconvenience arising from 
the hoarding of large quantities of bullion has been less felt, 
although to a certain extent it may still be traced by its poli- 
tical effects in some countries. 

The gold sol of the early French coinage was unques- 
tionably an imitation of the “ solidus,” into which Constantine 
had modified the aureus, and which exchanged for thirty re- 
duced denarii. The fact that the sol d’or was made to ex- 
change for twenty-four deniers, makes it probable that the 
high standard of coin was preserved in the provinces that 
paid the imperial tribute, after it had been departed from 
in the capital. Whatever was the reason for preserving the 
analogy, the old French denier, to which the modern franc has 
succeeded, is the legitimate representative of the Roman de- 
narius, and consequently of the Greek drachma. The coins 
that have had the greatest circulation in modern times have 
all been multiples of the unity thus obtained, and remarkable 
indeed is the tenacity with which the trading world has ad- 
hered to this quantity, so often lost amidst the confusion of 
the multifarious coins of Europe. 

The slow growth of trade in the early part of the middle 
ages may be as much accounted for by the unproductive soil 
of a great portion of Europe, when compared with Asia, as by 
the habits of war and the chace which the teutonic lords of 
the soil affected. A marked distinction, however, was pre- 
served between the northern and southern parts of our quar- 
ter of the globe, by the difference in the money standards 
adopted in the two. In France we have seen that the coin- 
age was framed upon the Roman precedent. The fact that 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrants brought an independent standard 
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recklessly tampered with. At Henry’s last coinage in 1545, 
not only was the angel continued at eight shillings, as he had 
fixed it in 1544, but the assay of the gold, which in the latter 
year had been lowered from 23 to 22 carats, was further re- 
duced to 20 carats, A coinage of Edward VI. continued the 
same standard for the gold coin*. The noble, or real, con- 
tinued in circulation however, probably for the convenience 
of foreign trade: the last were struck by Philip and Mary. 



























Among the striking events of this turbulent period of our 
history, no occurrence is so astonishing as that the Catholic 
religion, after being abolished, should again have been tole- 
rated in England, especially under the aggravating cruelties 
that accompanied its restoration by Mary. The sole act re- 
corded of that queen which was likely to prove popular was 
the temporary restoration of the coin to its old standard. She 
had angels coined of 23 carats in fineness, and passed them 
current at the old value of 6s.8d. The energy of the reform- 
ers is however demonstrated under Elizabeth, who stood her 





* English Gold Coin depreciated. 


Grains troy. £& 8. d. 

20 Edward III. ......... Rose Noble, 22 carats 138,5, 068 

27 Edward III. 1353... Do. do. 120 06 8 
i 5 eee Do. do. 120 
Henry IV....cccccccscscses Do. do. 120 

2 Henry V. 1414......... Do. do. 108 0 6 8 

1 Henry VI. 1422....... Do. do. 108 0 6 8 

Edward IV. 1460 ...... Do. do. 120 0 8 4 

Henry VI. after his 

von, Me Fi eusennese Angel. 80 06 8 

Henry-VIII. 1527 ...... Do. 80 0 7 6 

Do. do. 1544... Angel, 22 carats. 80 0 8 0 

Double Crown. 5724 O 5 0 

Do. do. 1545... Angel, 20 carats. 80 08 0 

Double Crown. 48 05 0 

1 Edward VI. .........00. Angel, 20 carats. 80 0 8 0 

Double Crown. 48 05 0 

3 Edward VI. 1547...... Angel, 22 carats. 80 08 0 

Mary, 1553.....ccccees os Angel, 23 carats. 80 0 6 8 

St eee Do. do. 80 06 8 

1 Elizabeth, 1558 ...... Angel, 22 carats. 80 010 0 

43 Elizabeth, 1601...... Do. do. 78$$ 010 0 

James I. 1605.......+4... Angel. 718 010 0 

Sl Do. ws 011 0 

Be. «By Poecsccsee Do. 6455 011 0 

1 Charles I. ........000 Do. 6442 010 0 

2 James I. 1604 ...... Angel, 22 carats. 15436 1 00 

_ —_— owe Do. do. 1402¢ 1 0 0 


Remained through the Commonwealth and Restoration. 
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with them into England, differing from that of the Romans, 
might lead us to infer that commercial transactions demand- 
ing the mediation of money were early known to the nations 
on the Baltic. The pound of those times, which was after- 
wards called Tower weight, has been found to agree with the 
weight of Cologne, whose “mark” is the standard for all 
countries lying to the eastward of the Rhine. The Tower 
or mark weight was abolished by the Plantagenets, and the 
Troy standard substituted. The ounce of Troy weight is 
in proportion to that of Cologne as 32 to 34, while the Troy 
grain is to the old Roman grain as 480 to 434. England 
thus belonged to the northern division in the geography of 
modern coinage. When the Italians, about the fourteenth 
century, circumnavigated the Iberian peninsula, and com- 
menced a direct trade with Lisbon, England and Flanders, 
they found the systems of accounts so complicated as to 
afford a good field for the exercise of their ingenuity. Flo- 
rentines became treasurers and masters of the mint for several 
northern powers, and an assimilation of the coins used in fo- 
reign trade soon followed, which must occasionally have af- 
forded great relief to the merchant. But the coinage destined 
to circulate within the kingdom was exposed to depreciation, 
which caused many serious political disturbances, 

Thus the coinage in 1353, the 27th of Edward III., reduced 
the gold noble (called the “ rose noble,” from the rose which 
formed the shield on the reverse) from 138§ to 120 grains 
in weight. The distress and dissatisfaction amongst the 
commons which followed, were evinced in the insurrections 
that broke out at the commencement of the reign of Richard 
II. in London and elsewhere. Yet the new standard was 
maintained unaltered, until the wars of the fifth and sixth 
Henries reduced the crown treasury so much that the noble 
was issued throughout both reigns at the weight of 108 
grains. Edward IV. restored the former size of the noble, 
but raised its current value from 6s. 8d. to 8s. 4d., which 
was a still greater reduction than the former. On Henry’s 
restoration the unpopular noble was abandoned, and the gold 
angel, weighing but 80 grains troy, and passing for 6s. 8d., 
was substituted. It is remarkable that the coinage of 18th 
Henry VIII. in 1527 reduced the angel to 73°6 grains, and 
throughout the whole of that monarch’s reign the coin was 
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ground, although obliged to raise the current value of the 
angel to ten shillings, and afterwards to lower its weight from 
80 to 78$§ grains. All her coins are but of 22 carats in fine- 
ness. Under James I. the most unwarrantable depreciation 
of the current coin took place: his first coinage in 1605 re- 
duced the angel to 714 grains: in the last coinage of his reign 
it was struck at the weight of only 6444 grains. This weight 


was adopted by Charles I., who however reduced the current 
value, which James had raised to eleven shillings, to ten. Thus 
were the civil wars ushered in. 

It is not difficult to see why a depreciation of the coin 
excites such deep and dangevous discontent, and why it in- 
evitably lends power to factious disturbers, to whose patriotism 
or talent is ascribed the success of enterprizes, which would 
often have ended in defeat and disgrace if they had not been 
unexpectedly supported by the excited feelings of the popu- 
lace. The chief effect produced by a depreciation of the cur- 
rent coin is the unsettling of contracts. Even in an age when 


Grainstroy. £ gs. d. 

22 Charles II. (1675)... Guinea, 22 carats. 12918 {i . 

1 8 0 

William and Mary ...... Do. do. 1 1 60 

120 

George I........c...eceseee Do. do. 110 

George I. ...ccc.cccceese Do. do. 110 

George IIT. ...ce.esseeeee Do. do. 110 

Sovereign. 123374 1 0 0 

Weight of Silver Coin in Grains troy. 

Penny. Groat. Shilling. 
Conquest ....seccsccceeeere 223 — oe 
28 Edward I. (1300)...... 22 88§ — 
EE BEE. cccacccocescces 203 _ ams 
DO. —=—s_cncceccecece 20 = _— 
a 18 72 — 
ee eee 15 60 — 
4 BREE BV cccccescecccese 12 48 _— 
49 Heary VI.........ccccce 12 48 — 
18 Henry VIT.........00000+ 12 48 147 
18 Henry VIII. .......0004. 104 42} _ 
Uh | ened 10 40 um 
36 i,” eleeuianis 93 for Ireland. _ 
oe  ) aa 10 40 120 
3 DO. 8 —s ceecececeses _ _ 80 
6 DO. == encecceccces 8 _ 96 
FE ccercccccccsnsesssces 8 32 96 
2 Elizabeth .cc..ccscccccce 8 32 — 
BS De. —s_ cevccccccerscere 7 3l 92 

George III. (1816) ...... 80,2373; 
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much was paid in kind this occasioned great distress, and the 
more so in a commercial country, that the depreciated coin 
in the general marts of trade was only taken at its real value. 
For this reason too it could only answer the momentary 
exigency of the sovereign at home. If he had foreign wars 
to carry on, he was no better off than before, because in all 
foreign markets the reduced coin had fallen in value. The 
depreciation, therefore, almost invariably made an addition 
to the nominal taxation necessary, by which even those were 
reached who might have been screened from the loss that 
commonly ensued from the former measure. In nearly every 
other country in Europe the same lesson may be read from 
the alterations in the monetary standard*, but it would lead 
us too far to follow them here. 








* Mr. Tooke recognizes the necessity of new settlements of the coinage when 
the quantities of gold disposable fluctuate in relation to the supply of silver. He 
says (p. 152 of the edit. of 1826):—* If, however, neither actual nor prospective 
degradation as compared with a gold standard be the object of the present plan, 
there must be a periodical, and perhaps a frequent re-adjustment of the proportions, 
according to the varying proportions in the market; and it is difficult to conceive 
how any mode can be adopted which shall not be liable to great practical inconve- 
niences.”” We do not see why an increased demand should not also make an ad- 
justment necessary, but we may venture to hope that Mr. Tooke will now grapple 
with the large view of the subject. 


Table of the Depreciation of French Coins, hy M. Denis. 





| 
, , z Value in | 
Reigns of Sovereigns. Years, current money | 
of 1780 


| 
— eal 











Ce sous, den,| 
From 32 of Charlemagne to 43 of PhilipI.| 800—1103 78 7 o- 
Part of Philip I. Louis VI. and VIL. ..005) 11083—1180 | 1813 8 

















Philip II. and Louis VII. ....... mnie 1180—1226 | 1918 44 
Louis IX. and Philip [V. ......ccec0eeesees | 1226-1314 | 18 3 5° 
Louis X. and Philip Y. ....... sianneinadiaeg | 1314—1322 | 17 3 5 | 
Charles IV. and Philip VI............-.0000 | 13822—1350 | 141110 | 
_ eee ere ena | 1350—1364 | 9 19 24 | 
Charles V. ........ bisadicinasiuialapiaicneeneaiel | 1364-1380 | 9 9 8° 
SES ee ae ree 1380—1422 ; 3s 
IE CU inisiicindicscmenisetlenltaknnigiitinncentan 1422—1461 | 513 9 
SIS -niiotisasithisisonigniediianmmebiaiaitind 1461—1483 | 419 7 
TINS si:sincuceiatibesidsnteniisanitanial | 1483-1498 | 410 7 
SII: Ghdblitibiihceceneencidinubndiinbide: | 1498-1515 | 319 8 
a sinvonsneenineneneestininns 1515—1547 | 311 2 
Beemey EL. Pramas BL. ccccescccseccscscssscees 1547—1560 | 3 6 4 
I iis clithtntiecsettintsihneubineniiead | 1560—1574 | 218 7 
Henry III. ....... snes ieesciiniadeiniesinid | 1574—1589 | 21211 
RII ‘chciiahaiienssticcaeuipesnibamsinddaide | 1589-1610 | 2 8 0 
TE sesiiannineil | 1610-1643 | 115 3 
I eisniicicatadeaesinesisiiideccinaniee | 1643—1715 1 411 
Satelite tintin piniennitiatl | 1715—1720 | 0 8 0 
~*~ |. eens | 1720—1789 10 0 


| 


| 
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There is little doubt that similar depreciations would, from 
time to time, have become inevitable under the most consci- 
entious sovereigns, for the reason before assigned, that the in- 
crease of the quantity of the precious metals in circulation did 
not keep pace with the demands of trade. But in such ease 
the endeavours of a good sovereign to establish tranquillity 
within the kingdom, and to maintain peace abroad, would 
have softened each crisis. The reign of Elizabeth affords 
the strongest evidence of the truth of this assumption. The 
endeavours of the Reformers to diffuse intelligence, and the 
wisdom of her measures, caused the profits of trade to absorb 
the loss occasioned by the depreciation to which she was com- 
pelled. The voyages of Drake, the foundation of Gresham 
College, the embassies to Muscovy and her defence of Dutch 
independence, are monuments of the penetration and tact of 
her counsellors, and contrast strongly with the impotent self- 
sufficiency and pedantry of her successor and his favourites. 
Under James I. one-pound pieces were coined weighing 1542 
grains, which like the angel he finally reduced in weight to 
1402° grains. Charles II. struck guineas weighing 12949 
grains, of 22 carats fineness, at which standard the gold coin 
remained. The shilling has since remained unaltered at 923 
grains, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of George III. In 
order to detect the reason why so long a time could elapse 
without an alteration in the standard of money, we must re- 
cur once more to an earlier period. 

The coin best suited to overland trade is gold, since a great 
value can be conveyed in a small compass. For this reason 
gold was so much prized in the earliest times, and its abun- 
dance, as we have seen, was fully commensurate with the de- 
mands of the early trader. Silver seems to be the companion 
of navigation. The substitution of a machine for animal power 
obviated one of the great difficulties of trade, and bulk be- 
came a secondary consideration. If caravans of camels had 
been the only means of communication which the Pheenicians 
were able to employ, it is probable that the tin of Britain 
would not so early have found its way to the markets of the 
East. Whilst gold continued to be the standard, power re- 
mained constant to the continents: with a silver medium, 
sway migrated to the maritime states. It is more probable 
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that the command of gold facilitated the conquests of Alex- 
ander in the East, than that it would have enabled him to over- 
run Italy, as he once meditated. 

For distant trade silver is preferable to gold, where its bulk 
forms no objection to its use; for as long as a silver coin pre- 
serves something like its original size it will pass current 
with ease, because an accidental deviation from the standard 
is of less importance than in a gold coin. The tetradrachm 
of Athens was probably as widely circulated in the south of 
Europe as the darics of the Persian kings were in Asia; and 
it is interesting to see that the Roman aureus spread so far 
into the East as Pliny’s tale warrants us in believing; while 
the continuation of the silver denarius, in the French denier, 
attests the superiority of a silver medium in unsettled times 
for Europe. It is needless to speculate upon the effect that 
railroads will have upon metallic coinage: these winged pro- 
moters of continental trade are incontrovertibly the offspring 
of credit: no railroad has as yet been constructed by the 
agency of the precious metals, and perhaps none will ever be 
so constructed. 

But the annals of trading nations record at an early period 
the attempt to substitute something simpler for the double ex- 
change which gold and silver facilitated. In Greece we find 
advances made on bonds legally drawn up. That the Romans 
were in the habit of taking drafts from creditors at home upon 
debtors abroad, instead of carrying money out to distant parts, 
is also substantiated upon sufficient evidence. In modern times 
the invention of bills of exchange, ascribed to the Lombards, 
was only an improvement upon the same method, necessitated 
by the growing scarcity of the precious metals in Europe as 
trade increased. As ready reckoners the Italians, especially 
the Florentines, seemed to have made themselves masters of 
the science of exchanges. Long before they obtained posses- 
sion of the mouth of the Arno, by the purchase of Leghorn 
from Genoa, the Florentines had carried on a flourishing 
trade, sometimes through the mediation of Pisa, sometimes 
through that of Siena. 

The names of Italians appear early as keepers of the mint 
in England. In 1270 Bartolomeo di Castello is named, and 
in 1355 Guy or Guido di Castilon is mentioned as keeper 
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of the king’s exchanges. In 1508 Pietro Corsi, who is de- 
scribed as a Florentine merchant, had the management of 
the “ Cambii,” “ Escambii,” and “ Recambii” of the king of 
England ; for the difficulties attending a complex system of 
metallic currency were not at that time deemed undeserving 
the royal attention. We would not willingly suggest that 
the supposed gains of the Jews, the first cambists that history 
notices, induced the crown to devise the means of turning 
these difficulties to its own account. Indeed the fact that 
foreigners were so frequently found in this post, would lead 
to the inference that the English felt their inferiority in these 
matters to the southerns. But the office clearly assumed its 
due importance when it was managed by a man of the talent 
of Cecil, who held it in Elizabeth’s reign. 
The desire to escape from the intricacies of computation 

in this subtle field, and probably the experience of the en- 
couragement which such an alleviation proved to trade, in- 
duced, as we have seen, the trading nations of antiquity to 
assimilate their coinage as much as possible. Together with 
the revival of letters in Europe, which marks a striking epoch 
in the history of trade, a curious illustration of the same ten- 
dency is recorded, in the imitations that we find in different 
countries of the coins of other lands. The English rose-no- 

ble,—so called from an indented ridge somewhat resembling 

the figure of a rose, drawn round the reverse within the sur- 

rounding legend,—was palpably imitated in several continen- 

tal coinages. Thus the noble of our Henries was exactly 

reproduced in the Low Countries, where a noble of Philip 

of Burgundy was found with the same device and the legend, 

** Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat.” The 

weight of both coins was the same. The counts of Holland, 

king Philip of France, and the city of Liibeck have left coins of 
equal value of the same period. The Austrian half-real was of 
the same weight as the noble. With a very slight difference in 

weight, we find at an earlier period the larger gold coins of 
Ferdinand of Sicily, the Austrian real of Maximilian, the cru- 

sado of Emanuel of Portugal, with the ambitious legend “ Per- 

sie Indie Ethiopie Arabie cnc Guinee,” and a Hamburgh 

dollar with the humbler motto, “ Nach Portugalis schrot und 
norm.” 
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18 Coin and Currency. 


The Agnus Dei, golden rider of Brabant, and the ducat 
which ata later period so long served as the current gold coin 
on the continent, were nearly equal in value, and were half 
of the noble. 

Those who are unacquainted with the nature of trade in the 
eastern and western hemispheres, and whose notions of the 
utility of coin are confined to the kinds circulating in Europe, 
little imagine that nearly all tropical and transatlantic business 
is still carried on in the currency which has prevailed since 
the sixteenth century amongst the maritime states of the Me- 
diterranean. The Spanish dollar, which is equivalent to about 
5 francs, or 4s. 3d. sterling,and weighs 17°8 grains, is the stand- 
ard for the dollars of Switzerland, Rome, Naples, Holland, 
the United States, and the old crown-dollar still met with in 
southern Germany*. The mark of Liibeck and Hamburgh 
is about one-third part of this coin. As the franc assimilates 
nearly to this standard, of which it forms one-fifth, and 
Greece has revived her ancient drachma, England, Austria and 
the states of the Germanic Confederation are the only dissi- 
dents from a general medium of exchange, which popular usage 
has widely sanctioned. But England is dissentient only at 





* Coins now in circulation. 
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home: the currency of her Colonies she fortunately never at- 
tempted to control. In India the rupee is sold at a fluctuating 
market price, like ingots. 

The various shifts to which the inhabitants of the West In- 
dia islands have resorted are well known. Every island has its 
own currency, English names being used to designate money 
of account of the strangest values. Thus while at Jamaica 
the pound sterling is sometimes equal to thirty shillings cur- 
rency or more, the same name designates in the Leeward 
islands a value of forty shillings. The Spanish dollar is there 
taken at the nominal value of nine shillings; but, for the con- 
venience of local circulation, a coin is cut out of the centre of 
the Spanish dollar, equal in value to one-twelfth of the ori- 
ginal coin. These dits are stamped by the local government 
and pass current under its sanction: eleven made originally 
a cut dollar, and twelve a round dollar or piastre, the com- 
mon coin of the Western hemisphere and of the Chinese seas. 
In the Windward islands the pound sterling disappears in 
a local currency, of which 235/. is equal to 1002. British. 
Mauritius again has its separate currency. Guiana reckons in 
guilders, and the Boors at the Cape of Good Hope reckon in 
their local rix-dollars. 

Great Britain is therefore further from representing a great 
trading centre for her own colonies, in which the local interests 
and feelings of their vast ramifications find any common tie, 
than Spain in her present impoverished state is for the rest 
of the world. With no points of similarity in our language 
or manners, with an unscrupulous display of the superiority 
conferred by wealth and arms, we pretend to the title of go- 
vernors of nations equalling the whole of Europe in extent 
and population, without rivalling even the tact of a Macedo- 
nian boy, or of a South American minister of finances. While 
the question of metallic or paper currency is debated at home, 
as turning upon the whim of a minister or the momentary 
interests of a private company, the position to which this 
country has been called as a leader in the vast field of com- 
merce is disregarded; and our supremacy in the immediate 
future, as well as our fame in history, is placed in jeopardy, 
because in order to rule in the House of Commons it is not 
necessary to look beyond its doors. 
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At this very moment the coin of this country is in dis- 
repute abroad, in consequence of an official declaration that a 
portion of it has lost its value. Gold now only passes current 
in England by weight, to the serious disadvantage of the 
trader and the great inconvenience of the public. The royal 
effigy is no longer a passport to credit: and if accounts had 
been kept in the real coin, sovereigns, instead of the imaginary 
standard, pounds, could we calculate the extent of the con- 
fusion, loss, distress and demoralization that would accom- 
pany this latest unsettling of the current standard? Our 
sovereigns are now universally suspected to be deficient in 
weight. What assurance have we that the standard of assay 
shall never be tampered with? The trial of the pix has been 
shown to be a fallacious test. Unprincipled ministers, even 
unprincipled monarchs, are not unknown at the present day, 
nor can it be pronounced impossible that a combination of 
such might rule even in England. But were the fineness of 
our coin to fall under suspicion, as has been the case with its 
weight, are our trade, foreign and domestic, our contracts, our 
internal tranquillity, and the national morals to be for that 
reason declared to be staked upon a contingency which must 
be acknowledged at least to be possible ? 

Had we in 1814 but regarded the position of our numerous 
colonies, and, considering the source of wealth they ought to 
prove to us, had we studied and fostered their trading interests 
as well as our own, we could not have been blind to the inevit- 
able consequences of limiting our medium of exchange by the 
chances of production in countries over which we had no con- 
trol: we could not have overlooked the fact, that what in every 
age the commercial world has been anxious to establish is an 
unvarying measure of price, not a standard of value; and that 

_ the endeavour was foiled as often as made, for the simple rea- 
son that the precious metals are commodities whose value is 
more uncertain than any other. We were then suffering in one 
part or other of our own dominions under all the evils which 
history shows to be inseparable from a metallic currency. 
Insufficiency of supply, detraction from the value by wear and 
tear, rapid increase in value with every extension of trade, might 
as easily have been pointed out in our own day as in the past. At 
the same time the remedy for the most urgent of these evils, 
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which alone allowed our coin to maintain its standard during 
a full century, would have been disclosed and appreciated. 

It was the use of paper money, in addition to our metallic 
currency, which alone saved us from the necessity of such de- 
terioration of the coin during the last century as took place 
at earlier periods of our history, with all its disastrous train 
of consequences,—the fall of dynasties, civil war and national 
demoralization. 

We have seen that in antiquity, as in modern times, the 
depreciation of the coinage was an inevitable evil: it was 
usually made by weak or unprincipled monarchs for the sake 
of temporary profit, but the best of their successors were 
unable to stop the current by which all were carried along. 
We may trace in the history of Europe the progress of trade, 
closely following upon improvements in the science of cur- 
rency, from the small and single galleys of Amalfi and Venice 
gliding by stealth round the promontories and bays of Italy 
and Sicily, to the fourteenth century, at the close of which 
not merely those towns, but Pisa, Siena, Naples, Messina, Pa- 
lermo, Catania, Marseilles, Barcelona, Seville, Lisbon, Lon- 
don, the ports of Flanders and Holland formed a chain of 
communication from the Black Sea to the German Ocean. 
Here the Hanse towns met the southern trader, and the 
wines and silks of Persia and Cyprus were exchanged in 
the market of Bruges for the furs of Siberia and the ivory and 
gold-dust of central Africa. Still, notwithstanding the ge- 
neral use of the compass,—* the mind’s eye” of the mariner,— 
trading ventures were upon a small scale as long as they de- 
pended upon gold and silver, and even the subsequent large 
influx of the precious metals would scarcely have sufficed 
to give much impulse to a trade which was at best but a double 
barter. 

The custom of reckoning by money of account, no doubt 
prevailed at an early period amongst the Italian merchants, 
who traded to so many different lands, and who, as we have 
seen, were masters of the science of money exchanges. If 
they undertook the responsibility of regulating the circulating 
coin of any country, they must have been able to do so only 
by considering the precious metals as a commodity, the 
supply of which, like other products, could be increased to a 
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glut or diminished to scarcity. When the calculation had 
been fully made by the few who were initiated, came the two 
inventions which at once made all knowledge common, and 
enabled all to be both their own exchangers and bankers,— 
the inventions of printing and of paper. It is strange that 
their necessary effects upon trade should have been so gene- 
rally overlooked as they have been, in the anxiety to explain 
all the changes that took place in the sixteenth century by 
the influx of precious metals from America. The attentive 
student of history will find, in the sudden appearance of what 
are called the great commercial houses, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, a feature of trade too striking to be passed 
over lightly. The Fuggers, merchants at Augsburg, who aided 
Maximilian on many occasions and afterwards saved Charles V. 
from the protestant movement in Germany,—the Welsers of 
the same city, the Medici of Florence, and our own Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham, have left traces of a powerful influence exer- 
cised by them in distant parts, which could only have been 
gained by means of credit. The amount of gold and silver 
drawn from the new world cannot have been so great in the 
first century after its discovery, as alone to have occasioned 
the depreciation of the value of these metals which we note. 
The quantities imported between 1570 and 1670 must have 
far exceeded the production of the preceding century ; yet no 
second change of prices, to the extent said to have taken 
place about 1520, is pointed out, as being the result of the 
great importation that has since been continued. 

Baron von Humboldt estimates the production of the silver 
mines of Peru to have averaged annually, between 1776 and 
1785, about 297,936 marks; between 1786 and 1820, 435,129 
marks. Between 1821 and 1833 the average yield of Peru sank 
to 249,092 marks; but in 1833 the yield had again risen to 
339,430 marks. The production of Chili averaged, from 1790 
to 1809, about 1900 marks of gold and 33,300 marks of 
silver. From 1810 to 1829, it was 4200 marks of gold and 
31,000 marks of silver. Poppig and Meyen estimate, for 
1832, about 7350 marks of gold and 130,000 marks of silver. 
Bolivia, or the republic of Buenos Ayres, which contains the 
famous mines of Potosi, produced, between 1624 and 1634, 
annually, 615,480 marks; but the production declined be- 
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tween 1779 and 1789 to 432,510 marks annually. Between 
1790 and 1800 these mines yielded 4000 marks of gold and 
662,800 marks of silver; from 1810 to 1829, 4970 marks of 
gold and 290,290 marks of silver. For 1835 the production 
was estimated at 5000 marks of gold and 300,000 of silver. 

If we may believe the reports concerning Brazil, there has 
been an enormous decline in the production of the mines of 
Minas, which yielded at some periods of the last century 
53,330 marks annually, but now are supposed not to exceed 
1500 marks. On the other hand, the United States now 
produce, in North and South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Alabama, between 6000 and 8000 marks; and 
the Mexican mines, with great fluctuations (between 1806 
and 1810, 9383 marks of gold and 2,155,927 of silver; in 
1835, 3965 marks of gold and 1,926,940 of silver), are pro- 
bably now not much less productive than they were on an 
average of the latter half of the last century. The two last- 
named American gold districts, with the Russian works in 
the Ural Mountains, are additions to the gold-producing di- 
stricts in the middle of the last century, and in some measure 
compensate the loss said to have taken place in Brazil, sup- 
posing it to be correctly stated. The average production of 
the precious metals has therefore increased progressively since 
the discovery of the new world, but without any reduction 
in their market-price. 

Mr. Jacob has given an estimate of the quantity of gold 
and silver in Europe about the year 1829. As the South 
American States between 1810 and 1829 had revolted, and 
the mining was in consequence partially interrupted, that gen- 
tleman assumed a considerable diminution in the mass of 
the precious metals between 1810 and 1829. M. Berghaus 
continues the calculation down to 1835, and shows that, the 
mines having grown more productive since European capital 
was applied to work them, the mass of gold and silver was in 
1835 nearly equal to its amount in 1810. 

The history of these metals gives, therefore, the following re- 
sults. The greatest deviation in the production of any two years 
during the last two centuries amounts to about 5,000,000/. 
By accumulation, however, the sum we possess in Europe 
varied from 297,000,000/. in 1700, to 380,000,000/. in 1835, 
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being an excess of 83,000,000/. in the latter year. The addition 
caused by paper issues in England amounted to 40,675,818/. 
in 1839, being the largest known issue of notes of the Bank 
of England and of country banks taken together. If we add 
the paper currency of the other states of Europe, as far as we 
can trace it, we find that Austria in 1837 had in circulation 
433,741,109 florins*, or 43,000,000/., in notes of full value, 
and about 600,000/. in the depreciated currency. Prussia is 
said by Mr. Jacob to have had 12,000,000 dollars in notes 
circulating in 1830. We have heard their amount estimated 
since at more than three times that sumt+. The paper circu- 
lation of Russia in 1830 was 630,000,000 rubles: it must 
now considerably exceed 1000 millions. This sum may be 
equal to 40,000,000/. sterling. Perhaps, if we include the 
paper currency of some of the smaller states, the greatest ad- 
dition made in the shape of paper money to the currency of 
Europe may be estimated at 140,000,000/., which took place 
between 1770 and 1839. The issue of assignats in France, and 
the great issues of paper in Austria during the war, nominally 
form large sums, yet as they never passed current for their 
value, and were subjected to an immense discount as soon as 
they appeared, they cannot be taken as exceeding the present 
amount of paper in credit. The issues of the Bank of France 
have now no effect upon trade, except inasfar as paper is more 
transportable than gold. According to recent returns, the ad- 
vances in 1843 were 230,000,000 francs, for which bullion to 
the amount of 226,000,000 francs lies useless in the bank 
coffers. 

As far us security from over-issue goes, we have here a du- 
rable increase in the metallic currency within 135 years to the 
extent of 83,000,000/., while the greatest temporary increase 
in the paper currency within nearly the same period was 
140,000,000. Again, we have adecrease in the quantity of 
gold and silver annually produced between 1810 and 1829, 





* Bank credit to Government......... 137,187,300 florins. 
Advances on discounts........see0.++ 296,553,809 __,, 
433,741,109 ~ 


—See British and Foreign Review, Nos. XXVII. and XXVIII. 

+ A recent notice in the ‘Allgemeine Zeitung’ states the Prussian “ Tresor- 
scheine ”’ issued to amount to 254 million dollars. To this the ‘ See-Handlungs- 
scheine ” must be added. 
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On the whole, the 
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amount of the metallic currency of Europe is calculated to 
have diminished 1,000,000/. since 1810. But if the mines 
continue as productive as they have been since 1835, there 
will be an immense increase in the supply of the precious 
metals towards the close of the present century. 

While unforeseen and uncontrollable occurrences were ren- 
dering the South American mines thus unproductive, the tra- 


ding world was not suffered to suspend its operations. 


The 


increase in the quantities of the principal objects of impor- 
tation into this country during the interval was as follows :— 


Article. 





Wool (1811) 


Tallow 
Sugar, Musc. 
China Silk ... 


Cotton, Geo. . 


Dem. ... 


o 


4 





7,384,300 Ibs. 


199,997,400 lbs. 
Sur., etc. | 


Average Imports and Exports. 





1809 to 1812. 


Imports. | Exports. 





96,500 Ibs. 
358,619 cwts. 
,122,418 ,, 
998,000 lbs. 
731,310 cwts. 
423,635 


630,958 ,, 
28,000 Ibs. 


50,977 5, 
4,036,500 Ibs. 


” 


Coffee, B. Pl. |70,054,000 ,, | 53,608,200 ,, 


6,904 cwts.| 


25,922 cwts. 


1833 to 1837. 





Imports, Exports. 





47,854,400 Ibs. 
1,210,203 cwts. 
4,612,322 ,, 
3,783,900 Ibs. 

649,435 cwts. 
1,042,710 ,, 


1,759,300 lbs. 
32,128 cwts. 
412,601 ,, 
169,869 lbs. 
32,695 cwts. 
14,757 








361,692,600 Ibs. {31,013,500 Ibs. 


35,029,100 ,, |12,537,800 » 








Article. 


Wool (1811) 


Tallow 
Sugar, Musc 


eee 
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Cotton, Georgia 


a”? 


> 


Surinam, etc. 
Demerara 
Coffee, British Plantation 





51. 148. ,, 136s. per cwt. 


Prices. 
1810. 1835. 
secccccscccccecese 7s. to 8s. perlb. 2s. 6d. to 3s. per lb. 
enceccceccceoseccs 83s. ,, 84s. per cwt. 33s. ,, 378. per cwt. 
i abnaketenesonnetonees 42s. ,, 532. ~ 390. . ie. oe 

iceninninionmeesenaal 33s. ,, 38s. per lb. 16s. ,, 17s. perlb. 

57s. ,, 76s.perton. 24s. ,, 25s. perton. 
7l. 4, 1058. ,, 3. is 

sceccccccccceceocs ls. ,, ls. 7d. per lb. Od. ,, 114d. per lb. 

wih 39.306. o, S030. + 

eoccessccocecee] =. seen eee iM . 2h. 

Sls. ,, 124s. per cwt. 





The quantity of wool imported in the latter of these pe- 
riods was six times as much as in the former: cotton had 


increased almost four-fold, tallow three-fold, silk more than 
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three-fold. Now there was no corresponding fall in prices, 
and the increased quantities of course necessitated the em- 
ployment of a greater number of agents, workmen, ships, and 
bankers, than sufficed for the smaller quantities. 

What then would have become of the trader if he had 
been solely dependent upon a metallic currency in the in- 
terval? It is clear that the great depreciation in prices which 
must ensue upon the withdrawal of so large a quantity as 
140,000,000/. from the current medium of exchange would 
lower prices so as to render it impossible for all who depended 
upon money contracts to meet their engagements. The re- 
sult would have differed very much from what is usually an- 
ticipated in a falling market; it must greatly enrich such 
landlords as had granted long leases, supposing their tenants 
to be able to pay the rents agreed upon, while tenants-at-will 
would have the option of relinquishing their holdings, and 
might escape destruction. But since Mr. Tooke’s able inves- 
tigation into the history of prices during this period, no doubt 
can remain in any candid mind that the real remedy for the 
evil lay in the adoption of paper currency to any extent that 
the convenience of trade required. The crisis which its re- 
jection would have caused must have been tantamount to a 
social revolution, which has thus been happily averted. 

The fluctuation in the distribution of the precious metals 
was much greater than that caused by increasing production. 
France had a large silver currency before the revolution, al- 
though doubtless far less than the country required. Peu- 
chet estimates it at 74,000,000/. sterling. Of this it is sup- 
posed that not less than 36,000,000/. was exported in con- 
sequence of the excessive issues of assignats, and that the 
quantity of plate, church ornaments, etc. that left the country 
amounted to 4,000,000/. more. This sum was thrown upon 
the other parts of the continent, in addition to a large export 
from England, in consequence of our increasing paper cur- 
rency. A great disposition to hoard was found in every 
country throughout the war. It must be supposed that, 
from all these causes, the currency of individual states was 
deranged occasionally to the extent of from 40,000,000/. to 
50,000,000/., and that the commercial distress would have led 
to the most fearful disasters, if paper issues had not in some 
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degree supplied, in such countries as had preserved credit, the 
place of coin. Trade and civilization must have been extin- 
guished wherever confidence was destroyed, if the demand for 
the precious metals had been great in England. And yet the 
annals of none of the German states show any derangement 
in the prices of produce traceable to the sudden influx of gold 
and silver from France and England, or to the re-actions that 
caused them to return ; while in England very small fluctua- 
tions in price, and often fluctuations of contrary tendencies, 
were exaggerated by clamorous writers into national calami- 
ties, for which the trifling addition to the Bank issues during 
the restriction was made responsible. In spite, therefore, of 
the apparent wisdom of the observations so frequently made 
upon the absurdity of regarding a piece of stamped paper as 
an equivalent for a stamped sovereign of gold, it appears that 
paper at the epoch we have been considering actually did per- 
form the service that gold usually does. The gold had dimi- 
nished in quantity, the activity of trade had increased, and 
the facilitation of exchanges was effected to a great extent by 
means of paper. 

It may be imagined that, though the supply and distribution 
of the precious metals are beyond our control, still the actual 
possession of a valuable commodity secures the owner from 
the risks to which persons who keep deposits in banks under 
the present system are liable. It may not be generally known, 
that the history of our own country affords curious experience 
as to the risk attending metallic banks, if we may be allowed 
the expression. Previous to 1640 it was customary for those 
who had large sums of coin on hand to deposit them at the 
king’s Mint in the Tower for security. In that year Charles I, 
having thought proper to make free with the deposits, the 
practice was of course discontinued*. Money was then lodged 
with goldsmiths, who added to their other business that of 
jobbing in coins and speculating upon exchanges. In 1667, 
however, when the Dutch sailed up to Chatham and burnt the 
town, the panic that ensued caused a run upon the goldsmiths 
and ruined their credit. In 1672, Charles II., who had con- 
tracted a loan with the bankers of London at nearly eight 


* The Bank Restriction Act is a parallel case as far as deposits are concerned. 
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per cent. interest, chose to declare himself irresponsible for 
the conditions of the agreement, and to refuse to pay either 
principal or interest. The public discontent forced him to 
agree after some time to pay six per cent. interest; but the 
capital was never refunded, and was finally subscribed into 
the South Sea stock in 1720. 

In order to remedy the want of suchan institution in England, 
the Bank of England was chartered by William and Mary in 
1694; the original capital, 1,200,000/., being lent to Govern- 
ment at nearly eight per cent. Previous to 1759 no notes were 
issued for less sums than 20/,: in that year 10/. notes were 
issued. These notes, however, circulated largely, the amount 
being 6,758,070/. in 1778 and 9,685,720/, in 1787. In 1793, 
51. notes were issued, and 1/. and 2/. notes in 1797. The cir- 
culation in 1800 was 15,047,180/., of which sum 8,551,830/. 
were upon private securities. The advances on other accounts 
in that year were therefore 6,500,000/., a sum which they never 
equalled during the ten following years. Yet in 1800 the value 
of notes and of gold was at par, while in 1802 notes were at 
a discount of 8/. 7s. 8d., and in 1803 of 7/. 5s. 10d. per cent. 
During the following years the excess of issues above the 
discounts was, in 1814, 15,000,000/., and in 1817 it reached 
24,000,000/. The most recent returns show the circulation 
of the Bank to be 21,828,000/. ; but the private are no longer 
distinguished in the returns from the public securities, and 
thus the utility of these returns to the public is destroyed. 

Having given the amount of paper money now circulating 
in different countries, we must add M. Berghaus’s estimate of 
the distribution of gold and silver in Europe and America for 
the year 1835. He supposes that there were in— 


£72,000,000 
British Empire 65,500,000 
I cecranisnaiainiien eeee. 52,000,000 
Russia 40,000,000 
Prussia 20,500,000 


The rest of Europe 88,000,000 
—————-_ 338,000,000 


America, North and South 42,000,000 
£380,000,000 


This does not include the platina money of Russia, of which 
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67,389 marks were in circulation in 1832, at a value of 
5,215, to 1 in proportion to silver. 

If we take this division as approximately correct for the 
year 1835, and add 40,000,000/. for our paper circulation, we 
find that the metallic and paper currency of Great Britain to- 
gether amounted in that year to 105,500,000/._ How far this 
sum is from sufficing for the commercial wants of the king- 
dom, may be seen from the estimate of the sums daily ex- 
changed in account at the clearing-house of the London 
bankers, which is said to amount to 4,500,000/.* On some 
days the sums exchanged at the clearing-house, being the 
amount of bills and checques payable in London alone, are 
13,000,000/., for the arrangement of which only 200,000/. in 
notes and specie are required as balances. The substitute 
for money afforded by bills and checques is a circulating me- 
dium that cannot be controlled by the legislature. It can 
swell to any amount that the state of credit will allow. Were 
the current coin in a trading country suddenly diminished, 
a remedy would to a certain .extent be found by the trader 
in this power which he himself possesses. Even in the middle 
ages and in antiquity, before the use of bank-notes was known, 
we see that money-orders were customary in nations carrying 
on extensive trade. Every man, as far as his credit goes, is 
his own banker, and keeps his own mint. It would be a 
much surer method of enriching the country to teach every 
trader how to cultivate and direct this source of wealth, than 








* Amounts passed by the principal Banking-houses of London, at the Clear- 
ing-house :—1840. 


Barclay and Co........000 £107,000,000 | Willis and Co. ............ £20,500,000 
Glyn and Co...... citiniane 105,000,000 | Curries and Co. ........... 17,500,000 
Jones, Loyd and Co...... - 104,000,000 | Spooner and Co............ 16,000,000 
Masterman and Co... ... 90,000,000 | Price and Co...........eee0s 15,300,000 
Robarts and Co.........++ . 80,580,000 | Hankey and Co..... seseee - 15,000,000 
Smith, Payne and Co. .... 64,000,000 | Barnard and Co............ 12,000,000 
Williams and Co. ......... 56,000,000 | Vere and Co...........0e00 10,428,800 
Barnett and Co..........0+- 50,000,000 | Rogers and Co........es00« 9,000,000 
Lubbock and Co. ......... 33,760,000 | Dorrien and Co. ......... 8,000,000 
Stone, Martin and Co.... 33,700,000 | Fuller and Co. ............ 7,500,000 
Prescott and Co.........06+ 30,000,000 | Brown and Co. ............ 7,000,000 
Denison and Co. .......06 26,863,000 | Bosanquet and Co......... 3,700,000 
Hanbury and Co. ....... +. 24,700,000 | Stevenson and Co.......... 3,500,000 
Ladbroke and Co.......... 24,200,000 | Weston and Co..........005 3,265,000 





This statement does not include the bills and checques either of the Bank of 
England, of the joint-stock banking companies, or of the bankers of Westminster. 
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to lead him to think that his fate depends upon eitheir miners 
or bank-directors in town or country. Where the trader 
is true to himself, there can be no over-issuing even of notes. 
In fact what may be called the voluntary currency already 
far exceeds that of the sovereign and of the banks taken to- 
gether. For this we have Mr. Senior’s authority :— 


*«Tt is obvious indeed that, as money is a substitute for credit, credit 
must be a substitute for money ; and it is well known that international 
commerce is carried on by means of bills-of-exchange, which are in fact 
merely an exchange of equal credits, with very little transmission of money. 
execs It is probable that not one-thousandth of the daily exchanges in London, 
in which the value of the property on either side exceeds forty shillings, are 
performed by means of money.”—Senior, on the Transmission, etc., p.19. 

We can therefore as little pretend to fix a limit to the cur- 
rency of a country by restricting the issue of notes, as we 
can insure a sufficient supply of bullion, at any given time, 
from lands that work their mines according to the prospects 
of profit that present themselves, and not according to our 
pleasure or convenience. 

The pressure occasioned by an abstraction of notes or mo- 
ney from the trading public, would, in a healthy state of trade, 
be attended with little or no inconvenience. Even the well- 
known prudential measure adopted by the Bank, and com- 
monly designated “ putting on the screw,” if often repeated, 
would only ultimately divert the commercial world from a 
long-accustomed channel of discounts. Whoever can show 
property, as security, need be in no fear of wanting credit, 
which answers the purpose of money ; and there is every pro- 
spect of our ultimately being forced, by the pressure of com- 
petition, to adopt a system of checques and notes from motives 
of economy. Indeed, were there no mode of escaping from the 
tyranny of the propounders of currency systems, what would 
be the trading prospects of the nation ? 

We have seen that the imports of articles chiefly consumed 
by our manufacturers increased in a rapid proportion be- 
tween 1810 and 1835: the increase was again great in 1843. 
The exports of the country had of course augmented in a 
similar proportion. As the population has rapidly increased, 
while the agricultural production and demand for manufac- 
tured goods keep pace with it, the home trade must in the 
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same interval have likewise been augmented. But we find no 
trace of all this in the Bank issues, which are now less than in 
1839. It would however be ridiculous to assert, that so vast 
an increase of trade could be carried on without an additional 
command of some circulating medium*. The inference there- 
fore must be, that commercial men and bankers have im- 
proved their private arrangements, and that extensive money 
transactions are carried on without the intervention of coined 
metal or even of bank-notes. 

Let us now suppose that judicious treaties had been made 
with foreign powers in Europe and America, before the ineffi- 
cient attempts, with which the trading world has for the last 
ten years been tantalized, rendered such arrangements diffi- 
cult; what would have been the inevitable result? An im- 
mense addition to the commercial business of Europe would 
have strained the monetary resources of this quarter of the 
globe, perhaps too suddenly for the growth of credit abroad. 
The trade of England, whose commercial routine is excellent, 
would probably under these circumstances have doubled. 
Could such a change take place without an addition to our 
circulating medium? What arrangements would this desir- 
able event render necessary? A larger proportion of bullion 
than is now lying idle in the coffers of the Bank could not 
then be abstracted from circulation except at a high price. 
Would it be necessary then to prohibit the Bank from issuing 
more paper than it now does, because it could not conveniently 
obtain gold enough to meet a sudden run in a case of panic ? 

But the increase of trade which has formed the basis of 
our reasoning is no phantom, to substantiate which we must 
wait until foreign courts are more friendly, or foreign political 
economists more enlightened, than they now are. We have 
the power in our own hands to realize at once all the bene- 
fits that would accrue from the most unlimited extension of 


meee 


*<* If the prices of commodities were regulated solely by the quantity of the cir- 
culating medium, as the latter in the twenty years had declined, at the rate of 13 
per cent., we might calculate that the fall on the former would be at the same rate. 
If, as we know to be the fact, the mass of commodities had been greatly increased 
in the period, whilst the circulating medium had diminished, we should find an 
additional decline in the prices of commodities. But that decline would be subject 
to counteraction from several causes, which might give additional power to the 
circulating medium.”—VJacob, ii. 373. 
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trade. Our Colonies present as large a market as the whole 
of Europe together, and the influence which by their means 
we exercise in Asia commands a market even larger still. A 
minister who would propose to cover our recent expenditure 
in those parts by the profits which would result to the re- 
venue from a judicious use of the resources that our Colonies 
present, would enjoy popularity of a much more enviable kind 
than is now drawn from an income-tax ; while the trading in- 
terests of this empire would form an indissoluble bond of at- 
tachment between the Colonies and the mother-country, in- 
stead of being a source of wrangling and disaffection that con- 
tinually threaten its dissolution. 

Again, let us suppose that a reform of our financial system 
in India released the energies of a hundred millions of our 
fellow-countrymen,—that the agricultural serfs of zemindars 
and other collectors, enjoying the advantages of education, 
good means of intercourse and unrestricted enterprize, 
were permitted to contribute their share to the general pro- 
duction of wealth, and were excited to produce by the cer- 
tainty of obtaining and enjoying the rewards of industry. 
Let us suppose that the abolition of differential duties, by 
urging our American colonists to produce, and turning their 
attention to the vast markets of the continent, obliged them 
to draw out their resources upon the largest scale and on the 
most economical footing. Let us suppose the price of all 
articles of produce reduced so much in England, and the price 
of all manufactured goods so low, in consequence of the large 
scale upon which our establishments were worked, that in no 
other country wares of such good quality and of such variety 
could be obtained so cheaply as in Great Britain. How should 
we provide for the enormous increase that would take place 
in our trade in the course of a few years? This change evi- 
dently lies within the command of an enlightened ministry 
and a vote of the House of Commons. It is not impossible, 
however improbable, that the foundation of such a change 
may be laid in the present session of parliament. We may 
be taking an extreme case, but the obstacles that impede its 
realization are clearly not of an economical kind, nor can 
personal considerations be allowed weight in calculations of 
such a nature. 
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We have here two cases, either of them such as to com- 
mand full consideration, because both are not only possible, 
but the tendency of the times is evidently hastening their 
realization. Is this bounteous dispensation to be clogged or 
impeded by calculations of the practicability of meeting notes 
with gold on demand, or is the nation to be disabused once 
for all on the subject of the fallacy that has so long been 
fostered? To suit whose particular convenience must the pub- 
lic be made to believe that the Bank of England is sure to 
fulfil the engagements entailed by an issue of twenty millions 
of notes, if but six millions and a half of bullion are lying un- 
used within its walls? Does not common sense assure us that, 
if a panic caused a run upon the Bank, the impossibility of 
commanding five millions of sovereigns out of the whole 
sum on the spur of the moment, would as effectually destroy 
the credit of that establishment as if it could not raise fif- 
teen millions? In 1825 Mr. Tooke tells us that the Bank 
was nearly broken for want of bank-notes! Surely the prin- 
ciples of currency must be too firmly founded for the neg- 
ligence of directors to shake or the whims of legislators to 
overturn them. 

Should either of our utopian projects be realized,—should 
foreigners determine to reject the authority of Dr. List and 
to listen to the suggestions of Smith, Say and their disciples 
in Germany, or should our electors think it advisable to 
return members to parliament who are conversant with po- 
litical economy,—a vast increase of our circulating medium 
would be inevitable. If the issues of notes were impeded by 
legislative restrictions, the circulation of checques and bills 
would be only the more enlarged: the trader would have 
the means of relieving himself: the banker would be suffer- 
ing no more under a restrictive legislation than many branches 
of industry now suffer, The only thing wholly impracticable 
would be the conversion of any given number of notes at a 
certain place into gold or any other commodity arbitrarily 
chosen. For the immense distances which the circulating 
medium must travel, under the circumstances we have sup- 
posed, and the dispersion to which it would be subject, must 
render it impossible to concentrate any large sum upon a 
given spot otherwise than through the natural flow of trade. 
VOL. XVII,—N®, XXXIII. D 
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But probably the person who should desire it, under those cir- 
cumstances, would scarcely pass for a man of reason. 

As the demands of trade are growing daily, and the temp- 
tation both to issue and take notes is progressively strength- 
ening, while there is little hope that the production of the 
precious metals will augment in a due proportion, it might 
perhaps be advisable to promote some other metals to a share 
of the consideration which gold and silver now monopolize. 
If the trade with Russia or Brazil were extended, platina 
might advantageously be made a legal tender, as it is even 
rarer and far more durable than gold. Copper would un- 
questionably rise in importance if the trade with our Colonies 
were opened, both on account of the increased demand for 
money generally, and especially because coin of small value 
would be useful when prices were low. Iron has been at dif- 
ferent times resorted to with more or less success: the last 
occasion is recorded by Mungo Park, and illustrates so amus- 
ingly the general principles of currency, that, although often 
quoted, we cannot refuse his account a place here. 

‘In the early intercourse of the Mandingoes with the Europeans the 
article that attracted most notice was iron. Its utility in forming the in- 
struments of war and husbandry made it preferable to all others, and iron 
soon became the measure by which the value of all other commodities was 
ascertained. Thus a certain quantity of goods of whatever denomination, 
appearing to be equal to a bar of iron, constituted, in the trader’s phrase- 
ology, a bar of that particular merchandize. Twenty leaves of tobacco, 
for instance, were considered as a bar of tobacco, and a gallon of spirits 
(or rather half spirits half water) as a bar of rum; a bar of one commodity 
being reckoned equal in value to a bar of another commodity.” 

The author of the article ‘Money’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica quotes this story, but draws a different conclu- 
sion from that which it seems to us to warrant. It is clear 
that if any transactions took place in the Mandingo country 
on credit, the buyer had to give a bill for as many bars of the 
article as he had received. But a bar represented a portion 
of a great many, or of all, marketable commodities ; possibly 
there may have been even such a thing as a bar of land. In 
the simplicity of their hearts the Mandingoes would have been 
much astonished if, on a sudden panic, the holders of their 
bonds had demanded payment in iron, to the rejection of all 
other wares. Nay, as even iron is subjected to a kind of assay 
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to determine its quality, perhaps Guest’s or Crawshay’s brands 
might have been insisted upon to determine the kind of metal 
in which the bars were to be furnished. Here we should find 
a nation bankrupt, though supplied with ivory, gold-dust and 
a hundred other commodities, only because it could not pro- 
duce as much of any one as would satisfy the sudden demand. 

The chances of such a dilemma, the traveller informs us, 
were soon afterwards precluded by the adoption of the more 
general standard of dollars. But the Mandingoes probably 
thought that business might be more simply performed if the 
ideal standard had been preserved, than by forcing them to 
study the value of foreign coins in the money markets in ad- 
dition to the value of their own goods. If this branch of the 
African trade had been extensive enough to make it worth a 
banker’s while to issue ar notes, this species of paper would 
have equally answered the purpose of the traders and of the 
natives. One party would have bought African produce, the 
other would have bought manufactured goods, through the 
medium of these notes. The banker’s profit could easily have 
been settled: he might have charged his discount in the 
most convenient shape for himself, and Spanish dollars would, 
like gold-dust or iron, have risen and fallen in price without 
affecting the course of trade in general, This was, in fact, 
the system which prevailed in England while guineas were 
the current gold coin and accounts were kept in the ideal 
money, pounds sterling. A happy chance has, as we before 
observed, saved the country from much confusion, which, if it 
did not accompany the present derangement of our gold cur- 
rency, may still be anticipated, unless provided against, at no 
distant period. The choice of the name “ sovereign ” for the 
piece of gold coined to represent, as long as it can, the value 
* pound, ” has released all parties to contracts from the re- 
sponsibility entailed upon them by the fluctuation in value 
of our gold coinage. It is perhaps unfair to complain of our 
having been saved by accident. 

The author of the article before alluded to acknowledges 
that, if a paper currency could afford a sufficient guarantee to 
the receiver, it would be preferable to any other circulating 
medium; “ but,’ he continues, “this guarantee it cannot 
give.” From our preceding statements it appears that, gua- 
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rantee or no guarantee, we cannot now dispense with the ad- 
dition of paper to our metallic currency*, and that the power 
of increasing it will alone allow us to extend our trade to the 
limits to which circumstances even now invite us. The 
African standard of the bar has illustrated the process of 
trade by the aid of an ideal standard. The interpolation of 
a real bar of iron between the two parts of every trans- 
action would have only doubled the work of exchange, 
without any profit to the parties. The use of metal of any 
kind as coin does the same: it facilitates the double barter 
which is necessary in retail trade, but superfluous in large 
transactions carried on by the aid of a bank. To make pay- 
ments in metal for goods that can more conveniently be ar- 
ranged by crediting the seller at a bank, would be equivalent 
to drawing checques and receiving cash for them previous to 
the payment of a demand. The bill drawn on a purchaser 
represents a parcel of goods transferred ; whether it represent 
anything else of equal value with the goods, such as a quan- 
tity of gold, silver or iron, is perfectly extraneous to the first 
transaction, and becomes a matter of separate adjustment. In 
foreign trade the price of an object is determined by the 
market value at the place of sale: the payment may be 
settled by the value of the medium of exchange which is in 
use at the antipodes. A Hamburgh merchant buys a cargo 
of corn at the value in Hamburgh: he may pay for it by 
giving a bill on himself for a certain sum, or by a bill on 
London or Amsterdam, according to the value of money in 
those places: these bills all represent goods transferred. It 
adds nothing to the value of a bill that the person who passes 
it has bought it with money in the market: the person who 
takes it in payment requires to be assured that the acceptor 
has in his possession the value of the goods against which it 
is drawn. He may still have the goods themselves when it 
falls due, but then he can sell them and pay the bill, or, if he 
chooses to hold them, he can obtain credit on their security, 
which answers the same purpose. The bill is paid through a 


* “ Nine-tenths, or more probably ninety-nine-hundredths of the purchases and 
sales of the wholesale markets are transacted through the medium of book debts. 
It is the balances only of these transactions that require the intervention of bank- 
notes.” ——Tooke'’s History of Prices, vol. iii. p. 275. 
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banker, and gold is only remitted to Hamburgh when the ex- 
changes are in a state that makes this step advisable, in which 
case it is specially bought for the purpose. 

What all parties to bills require to be assured of is that they | 
represent real transactions. It is therefore no fraud when one 
parcel of goods is drawn against twenty times, provided that 
twenty transfers have taken place between the drawing of the 
first and of the last bill. If the last be duly paid, every inter- 
vening drawer can receive his amount from the other. What 
is often called an accommodation bill, if drawn upon the 
holder of the goods to enable him to meet a previous accept- 
ance, is also a fair transaction. But a bill to enable a person 
to meet a draft against goods that he has parted with, is a kife. 
The drawer has in such case mere personal security. So great 
is the advantage of bills to the trader, that he can even sub- 
mit to the imposition of a tax upon them in the shape of the 
stamp. 

Where real transactions are known to be effected, there can 
be no difficulty in determining what course mercantile men 
will adopt. Their only difficulty is when they are not sure 
of this fact. In such cases coin must be substituted for paper, 
transactions become difficult and more limited in extent. The 
amount of coin used in mercantile transactions is therefore 
the measure of the credit of a house or of a country; but it 
must be taken in an inverse ratio, for coin is required where 
credit does not prevail. The difference between the quantity 
of coin now circulating in France and that required in En- 
gland, shows that credit is on a different footing in the two 
countries. As the amount of traffic in England is far greater 
than that of France, the smaller quantity of coin used here 
speaks the more strongly in favour of English credit. Credit 
is therefore as useful as money to the party enjoying it; it is 
in fact far more useful, because it may keep pace with any 
conceivable amount to which it is possible to extend mercan- 
tile dealings ; whereas coin is limited in quantity, and by the 
difficulty and expense of transporting and preserving it. Credit 
is therefore, under proper precautions which cost nothing, 
an unlimited fund of wealth. Coin is only a commodity 
which, as a medium of exchange, loses daily in value as credit 
spreads and enables traders to dispense with it. We now see 
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how weak has been the speculation of the Americans in staking 
the loss of their credit against the few hundred thousands for 
which they sold it. 

If our description be correct, it must appear that while the 
credit of a bank depends essentially upon the nature of the 
business transacted by the merchants who use it, no merchant 
derives any advantage from the bank of his immediate vicinity 
beyond the credit which his own prudence has created, both 
for himself and for the banker. The transactions of a bank 
in a trading district must soon exceed the power of any pri- 
vate fortune, or even of any subscribed capital to cover. Hence 
we find the notes of private banks restricted in their circula- 
tion to their own neighbourhoods, where the confidence they 
inspire must ultimately, and especially in large transactions, 
depend upon the nature of the business transacted by their 
customers. Their power of extending their credit beyond the 
limits of a local circulation, must entirely depend upon the 
means they adopt of convincing the public that they are in a 
safe condition, and that their customers are doing sound 
business. At present two great obstacles present themselves 
to the spread of this conviction in England ;—first, the se- 
crecy in which the transactions of all banks are enveloped ; 
secondly, the notion prevalent amongst mercantile men that 
high prices are synonymous with high profits. 

It is the object of the public not to provide wealth for any 
individual, or for any class to the exclusion of others, but to 
see the field of industry fairly opened to all. Now high prices 
may bring large profits to individuals; but the public does 
not care much about the prosperity of individuals, unless 
the community at large be well supplied. Large supplies are 
incompatible with high prices; while, on the other hand, low 
prices and a low rate of profit stimulate exertion, because 
they urge traders to extend their business and to make up 
by large dealings at a low rate, the amount of profit which, 
at high prices, would have been drawn from contracted deal- 
ings. The principle of looking to a low rate of profit on ex- 
tensive dealings is the only sound basis of trade. The gain 
thus made resolves itself into a salary for labour and talent, 
and does not depend upon the fluctuations of markets. A 
sudden rise in the price of the article he deals in would be 
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dreaded by any trader who had based his calculations upon 
continually extending sales, and perhaps even upon a con- 
stantly diminishing rate of profit. 

Were this commercial principle duly appreciated (and we 
do not see why it should not be taught in schools), there 
could be no reason why tradesmen should involve their pro- 
ceedings in mystery. It would be to the advantage of every 
one to publish the fact, that he sold the best goods at the 
cheapest rate. The fact of his founding his business upon this 
principle would not only obtain credit for him, but would raise 
the credit of the bank with which he dealt. The prices of the 
chief articles of trade in every district are published in the 
‘ Prices Current’ that appear in our large trading towns ; 
so that the public is informed both as to the state of intelli- 
gence and industry in every district, and respecting the con- 
fidence which it may repose in notes or bills coming from the 
respective parts of the kingdom. Were the people taught 
to read these documents rightly, the accumulation of paper 
money would excite no alarm, as long as it was found to cor- 
respond with an extension of trade in any particular branch, 
or in the kingdom generally. 

Under such circumstances legislative interference would be 
no more necessary with banks than with any other branch 
of trade, so long as publicity was enforced respecting the 
extent and nature of their issues. The competition amongst 
the banks themselves would keep them in the right course ; 
for traders everywhere being informed of the state of trade 
and of the extent and nature of the paper circulation in every 
other district, might, if they lost confidence in the banks of 
their own neighbourhood, transfer their accounts to any more 
distant bank that would accept them. 

What under such circumstances would be the province of a 
national bank? We think that Mr. Horsley Palmer’s descrip- 
tion of the duties of a national bank may be safely adopted 
as normal under any circumstances, but especially under such 
as we have described. “The Bank of England is required 
“ to provide a requisite supply of paper money for the average 
* circulation of the sphere on which it acts, and ¢o uphold 
“ public and private credit when called upon.” 

In the correctness of the view taken in the first part of 
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this answer Mr. Tooke fully coincides. We shall therefore 
merely add, that there can be no objection to limiting the pri- 
vilege of a legal tender to notes issued by the national bank. 
The Government must use its discretion in placing confidence 
in banks as freely as any individual. The Government is 
bound to be even more scrupulous than individuals, because it 
has a trust to discharge. The national bank is in this view the 
organ for discriminating, and for relieving the officers of the 
crown from an unfair responsibility. As the taxes are levied 
in every portion of the kingdom, the notes in which they can 
be paid must have general circulation: but under the cir- 
cumstances of competition that we have supposed, the Bank 
of England could only obtain credit upon the terms of the 
most unreserved publicity. Against this no good argument 
could be advanced, when the banker, like the trader, sought his 
profit rather in the extent than in the nature of his business. 

Mr. Tooke declares himself dissatisfied with the conclusion 
of Mr. Horsley Palmer’s answer. We should coincide with Mr. 
Tooke, did we not think that the words admit of a different 
interpretation from that which he assumes, and which perhaps 
the Director himself meant. To avoid all suspicion of forcing 
a meaning, we will suggest that the concluding paragraph 
conveys an equally just view with the rest of the answer, if for 
support we substitute represent. 

The national credit must clearly be supported by the trader 
in every country, and can only be represented by a bank, 
whether local or national. Insofar as the banker contributes 
to support the national credit by employing a large capi- 
tal in doing good business, he is a trader—in money. A 
local bank may therefore be said to represent by its notes the 
credit of the neighbourhood in all dealings with the public 
and with the national bank. The national bank represents 
the credit of the local banks, or of the country, to govern- 
ment and to foreigners. Only in this capacity can it be said 
to support credit, because, whatever may be the state of the 
exchanges, it cannot justifiably refuse to discount for local 
banks on any other ground than a reasonable suspicion of 
their credit. The publication of the average prices must in 
all cases prove the ultimate test of credit. If, as in the month 
of February this year, speculative dealings raised the price of 
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cotton in Liverpool, and occasioned a great issue of local 
notes, which turned the exchanges in America against En- 
gland,—to remedy which the national paper, the representa- 
tive of coin, was sought by the Liverpool banks,—the Bank of 
England would act prudently in not exceeding its usual 
amount of discounts*. For as the rise in price of the raw 
material must ultimately check the consumption and embar- 
rass the manufacturer, the fact of the rise is a forewarning of a 
shock to credit. In this manner the Bank of England would 
really, in representing, support the national credit ; but to do 
so effectually, its notes must have circulation abroad. 

Our historical survey of the growth of the circulating me- 
dium now available for the facilitation of exchanges in the 
civilized world, showed the accumulation, both of bullion and 
of credit, which is represented by paper, to be slow. It was 
in fact closely suited to the demands of the trader, whose 
ingenuity we have seen in all ages exerted to escape from the 
trammels imposed upon him by the want of credit. The im- 
mense increase in our power of transporting merchandize since 
the invention of steam-boats and railroads has led to entirely 
new calculations in trade, to the extension of which there 
seems now no limit but the want of a medium of exchange. 
The time is favourable for a judicious extension of the appli- 
cation of credit as a substitute for coin. Merchants have by 
their private credit long kept up an extensive banking com- 
munication both with the East and West. But such an 
augmentation of trade, as must result from emancipating the 
industry of our East Indian colonies, is only possible with the 
aid of a better regulated and far more extensive application 
of the national credit than has hitherto been attempted. 

Mr. Horsley Palmer’s description of the duties of a national 
bank infers an abstinence on the part of such an establish- 
ment from interference with the province of local banks :— 

“The reasons which appear to me to exist against the regulation of 
the amount of issues through commercial discounts in London, arise from 
the magnitude of the deposits in the possession of the bankers of London 


and other individuals seeking employment, with which the Bank ought not 
in my opinion to interfere.””—History of Prices, vol. iii. p. 109. 


* If the rise was a natural one, occasioned for instance by a short crop, it would 
not affect the exchanges. 
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The reason is obvious. What can a Director residing 
in London know of the particular dealings of a Manchester 
manufacturer? The published averages of prices would no 
doubt improve credit generally, and local credit in every dis- 
trict ; but the increase of banking business under these cir- 
cumstances would make a division of labour indispensable. 

Suppose, instead of establishing branch-banks in our coun- 
try towns, where they interfere with the country banks and 
create a feeling of ill-will, the Bank of England undertook 
to establish branches in our Colonies, where they would 
promote industry at home and abroad; what objection would 
there be to the adoption of such a step? The chief difficulty 
would evidently be the obtaining circulation for the notes in 
the first instance. In this legitimate mode of extending the 
national credit, the Bank of England would have no resource 
but to adopt the mode of proceeding by which local banks 
improved their credit. As a district, by publishing its local 
transactions of trade and currency, obtained credit at home, 
so the nation ought to seek credit in her Colonies and through- 
out the world, by the most open challenge to competition and 
the most unreserved publicity regarding her banking transac- 
tions. From the local published prices, which it is thus mani- 
festly the object of the trader to keep low, a weekly state- 
ment might be compiled for the nation. The inspection of 
these prices must be confided to persons fully qualified, and 
ought indeed to be a matter of election. No trust can well be 
conceived more sacred than that which would thus be re- 
posed in these arbitrators between the nation and the trading 
world at large. 

That the exchanges are regulated by the market prices is 
well known. The nation which desires to be well supplied 
with bullion has only to produce cheaper than all others, and 
the precious metals will flow into her markets from every 
quarter of the globe. Were our trading resources fully ap- 
plied, and productions of every kind collected at the cheapest 
rate in England, which (for everything but food) is practica- 
ble, the first inconvenience felt by the Bank would be the 
abundance of bullion. This in the commencement would af- 
ford it the means of supplying the branch, colonial, or foreign 
banks with coin, which would gradually introduce the accept- 
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ance of notes in places where it now enjoys no confidence. 
By degrees wealth and civilization would spread and be 
equalized in all countries that accepted the commercial alli- 
ance of England, and the irregular flow of gold and silver 
would cease. These metals might eventually be wholly with- 
drawn from the currency of civilized countries, and, like other 
metals, be appropriated to the construction of utensils, domes- 
tic or ornamental. In a good state of national credit, it would 
be just as absurd to stamp sovereigns of gold, as it would 
be to print notes upon thin sheets of that metal in lieu of 
paper. 

The utility of a candid publication of the Bank proceedings 
has been ably shown and energetically insisted upon by Mr. 
Tooke, whose services in exposing the real effect of the Bank 
issues have been of inestimable value to the nation. That 
we differ from this high authority, in considering the univer- 
sal convertibility of notes into gold or silver to be perfectly 
impracticable with the present desirable extension of trade, 
may be accounted for by the difference of our respective 
positions. The attention we have turned to the state of the 
other parts of Europe and of our Colonies, has impressed us 
with a strong feeling of regret at the privations which whole 
communities now experience, and with the conviction that this 
state of things can be remedied,—but only by a reform of our 
principles of trade. The extent to which trade may be in- 
creased is, in our opinion, so enormous that the capabilities 
of our present circulation are utterly inadequate to keep pace 
with it. Indeed, we do not see how the principle can be 
defended, that the total productions of the earth and of the 
possible combinations of art are necessarily to bear any fixed 
proportion to any one product,—least of all to one of the most 
limited in quantity. That, however, nothing less than the 
free adoption of a sound commercial and currency system 
will allow England to exercise the commercial and political 
influence over her Colonies to which she is entitled, is clear, 
because the extension of the credit which she for the moment 
exclusively enjoys is an indispensable condition of the increase 
of trade which we contemplate. 

The publication of the nature of the advances made by the 
Bank in notes sets the public right upon two points. The 
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amount of bills discounted shows whether trade is increasing 
or diminishing ; and this, connected with the weekly averages, 
would point out the state of the country, its prosperity or dis- 
tress. The advances made to government on exchequer-bills 
are the touchstone of the credit of all national banks under 
the system of secrecy, and indeed are everywhere the cause of 
any mystery being kept up. According to their proceedings 
on this point it is that the national banks of Europe deserve 
to be classified. 

In England notes are advanced by the Bank on bills 
upon the Exchequer, on account of the current revenue. 
These bills form the unfunded debt: they are security to 
the Bank proprietors, like merchants’ acceptances, and their 
intrinsic value is measured by the stability of the govern- 
ment. The accounts of the Bank show that this fair system 
has never been abused by that body; the greatest issue of 
notes was, as we have seen, in 1839, and at no time during 
the restriction were the Bank issues excessive. The depreci- 
ation in the value of the notes during the restriction 
may be ascribed to two very different causes. They were, as 
it is well known, low when measured in gold; but gold was 
no fair standard of the value of notes at that period, because 
the value of that metal was affected by causes peculiar to it- 
self. The necessity of paying our foreign subsidies and the 
pay of our troops on foreign service in gold, caused an un- 
usual demand for gold coin, which raised its value not only in 
relation to notes but to every other commodity. On the 
other hand the want of confidence in the stability of govern- 
ment, and the high profits of trade, which indisposed capita- 
lists to let their stock lie idle in the shape of the funded debt, 
or of money, reduced the value of all government securities, 
and of course of all other securities that had no better guaran- 
tee. The depreciation of the government stock in the market 
was at all times greater than that of bank-notes, as may easily 
be seen by a reference to prices. According to Dr. Hamil- 
ton, whom Sir H. Parnell follows, the debt created between 
1775 and 1816 amounted in money to 417,851,817/.: the 
capital funded was 589,086,226. This gives but 70/. 19s. 6d. 
for 100/. of debt. Thus the sole effect of the Bank Re- 
striction Act was to prevent parties holding notes from pre- 
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senting them unadvisedly for payment in gold, which was na- 
turally less practicable then than at present. The act of par- 
liament was supported by the energy of the leading capitalists, 
or it would have proved a nullity. As it is,—mainly because the 
views of traders respecting the utility of high rates of profit 
were then more erroneous than they now are,—the civilized 
world was saved from a chaos of barbarism by the measure. 

In conceding thus much, we do not abandon our view that 
the adoption at that period of sound trading and currency prin- 
ciples would have effected more good than the restriction. In 
fact the commercial power that England would have exerted 
under a system of open competition and fair currency arrange- 
ments would have been irresistible, and would have driven 
Napoleon, or any other disturber of the public peace, from his 
throne, without expenditure of blood, money and public mo- 
rality. The lesson has been a severe one; let us hope that it 
will not have been given in vain. 

The national Bank of France, according to its recently 
published statements, advanced in 1843 only 1,400,000/. on 
government securities: the rest of its advances were on 
private securities ; but the notes it issued hardly exceeded 
the amount of bullion in its coffers. This is perfectly natu- 
ral, in a country where there seems to prevail no idea of 
maintaining the national supremacy, or even existence, ex- 
cept by arms. A country that premeditates carrying con- 
fusion into every quarter of the civilized world on the first 
favourable opportunity is right to accumulate bullion; it is 
the only money where credit is destroyed. But even in such 
a conflict, a nation that possessed the means of preserving its 
credit but for one year and of keeping its prices low, would 
have a good chance of emptying its rival’s coffers and filling 
its own. Even in time of war coin must circulate, and it is 
sure to flow to the lowest level. The advantage of an accu- 
mulated treasure of coin is therefore so slight, that we do not 
recognize the accustomed penetration of our neighbours in 
their announcement of having achieved a triumph of so dubi- 
ous a character. It may be, indeed, that they speculate upon 
the chances of their neighbours not being wiser, or at liberty 
to act more wisely, than themselves. Of the correctness of this 
speculation we are more diffident in pronouncing an opinion. 
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The reports of the national Bank of Austria publish only the 
extent of the issueson discounted bills. These, as we have seen, 
amounted in 1837 to 296,553,809 florins, or 29,650,000/. ; but 
as this was the total issue for the year, it gives us little in- 
formation as to the state of the circulation at any particular 
time. The advances to government are in the shape of notes 
issued to convert the depreciated war currency which is now 
redeemed at the rate of two-fifths of its original value. The 
issues on this account amounted in 1837 to 137,187,300 
florins. When the whole sum is redeemed, the advance will 
amount to about 16,000,000/. sterling, en which no interest 
is allowed to the Bank. The privilege of having its notes 
made a legal tender is the set-off to this, and in a country of 
such inexhaustible productive powers oughi to prove a source 
of great profit to the Bank. 

Prussia has no national bank ; but an ambiguous relation 
subsists between the government and a company called the 
“ See-Handlung,” which is very prejudicial to the govern- 
ment credit. The late king, after appointing a commission, 
bound by solemn oaths to allow of no addition to the national 
debt after a certain period without an appeal to the nation, 
finding that loans were occasionally useful, allowed this 
“ See-Handlung” or “ Over-Sea Company” to be founded, 
ostensibly as a trading company, but really with the intention 
of using its capital as a loan for which debentures were issued. 
The paper currency of Prussia,—whether composed of “ See- 
Handlungs-scheine ” or “ 'Tresor-scheine, ” which are direct 
issues of exchequer-bills in payment of salaries and for other 
purposes,—forms therefore the unfunded debt of the country, 
respecting which no account has ever been published, although 
it is fair to presume that accounts are kept. On a recent 
proposal to assimilate the metallic currency of the southern 
states of the Germanic Confederation to the Prussian dollar, 
an objection was taken on the ground of the liability to which 
the south German states would expose themselves of being 
inundated with Prussian “'Tresor-scheine.” A compromise 
was effected by the coinage of silver pieces worth 3} florins, 
which correspond to the value of two Prussian dollars. But 
the dreaded influx of paper was not averted by the southern 
states, in which the dollar-notes of Prussia are often at a pre- 
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mium in exchange, on account of the facilities which they offer 
for remittance by letter. 

Of the paper issues of Russia we are neither able nor 
willing to say much. The paper rouble is a coinage of the 
crown, issued without responsibility to any extent which the 
circulation is likely to absorb. Indeed, that this measure has 
been exceeded is well known, and a recent ukase ordains a new 
coinage of notes professedly convertible, but in which the old 
notes are to be redeemed at a vast reduction of value. Russia 
thus hopes, after thirty years of peace, to effect without igno- 
miny that which, attempted during war and under the pressure 
of awful and nobly endured calamities, covered Austria with 
so much obloquy. 

This short survey of the condition of the currency on the 
continent may be useful, to show the degree of competition 
which other countries are prepared to offer when we adopt 
correct principles of trade. The circumstances abroad could 
not be more favourable for the attempt :—how they may be at 
home, it is too soon to decide. 

Amongst the strangely confused notions which prevail re- 
specting currency, one almost induces a smile when gravely 
proffered. The idea that the currency of a country belongs 
to the king, and that no medium of exchange can be tolerated 
except with the royal sanction, is to load royalty with no fair 
responsibility. Mr. Loyd quotes the opinion given in evidence 
by Mr. Ward :— 

“* Individually, as a Director of the Bank, I do not presume to alter the 
King’s currency, but I endeavour always to bring the paper as nearly as 
possible to what the currency would be if no Bank existed, and the cur- 
rency were all gold,” 


To this Mr. Loyd subjoins :— 


** Who then, we may ask, has ‘ presumed to alter the king’s currency’ 
during the last year, when we find by the accounts before us that ‘ had it 
been all gold,’ the decrease would have been £5,800,000; whilst being 
a paper circulation and a Bank existing, the decrease has been only 
£600,000.” —Page 36. 


Mr. M‘Culloch is equally amusing on this point :— 


“« So long as any individual, or set of individuals, may usurp the royal 
prerogative and issue paper without let or hinderance, so long will it be 
issued in excess, in periods when prices are rising and confidence high ; 
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and be suddenly and improperly withdrawn when prices are falling and 
confidence shaken.’—Notes to Adam Smith. 


To say that a bank will assuredly issue in excess if per- 
mitted, is to assert that the small number of fraudulent traders, 
who take paper of any kind without giving an equivalent for 
it, can support the credit of a bank in opposition to the majo- 
rity of fair traders, who are careful both as to what they take 
and what they give. A bank-note issued without sufficient 
guarantee, is of no more use than a promissory note which 
represents no transfer of goods or of credit. Banks cannot 
issue excessively without ultimate loss, and the fact that abun- 
dance of money temporarily affects prices affords a security 
that no one can coin with impunity. To represent goods in 
possession by paper at their fair value is not coining, any more 
than transferring them by an order on a wharfinger, instead 
of through the agency of a horse and cart, is a fraudulent de- 
livery. But every man who wishes to retain this privilege, so 
necessary to the trader, dares never even once to abuse it,nor 
deal with those who have the courage to do so. Therefore 
when sound views of trade prevail, paper money seems to offer 
no more temptation to a banker than the right of coining does 
to a sovereign. A banker who abuses his trust resembles a 
government which issues base metal for gold or silver. 

Some, who think with us regarding the general utility of 
banks, may still hesitate as to the expediency of continuing 
the privileges hitherto granted to the Bank of England as 
a national institution. Suggestions have been made from 
many quarters deserving of attention, to the effect that the 
crown might issue small exchequer-bills or other debentures, 
which would answer the purpose of a paper currency. This 
is the plan, as we have seen, adopted in Russia and in 
Prussia: it was followed during the war by Austria and 
France; but it everywhere led to difficulties in time of 
trouble; for ministers, who as private individuals would 
never abuse a pecuniary trust, are apt to prove lax in this 
respect when they are acting for the nation. Patriotism 
veils the immorality of public issues in payment of public 
services, even where there is no fund to be represented 
by them. It is against this abuse of confidence that a na- 
tional bank, through or by which adyances are made to 
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government, affords some guarantee to the public. The Bank 
of England discounts the bills on the Exchequer* in the same 
manner as it takes the paper of private persons; and when 
these bills do not exceed the current revenue, they form as fair 
a transaction as those of any merchant. This affords abun- 
dant security against an abuse of power, and it is one that 
can only be given by an institution which is independent of 
government. ‘To such independent banks both Austria and 
France have now resorted. We have seen that the trust re- 
posed in the Bank of England has not hitherto been abused. 
That, in commercial dealings, the Directors have occasionally 
exposed themselves to censure is an evil which the study of 
the principles of currency must speedily remove. We per- 
ceive an additional guarantee for the nation, that no petty 
considerations will lead the Bank out of its true and useful 
course, in the very magnitude of the field which awaits its 


activity. 


ARTICLE II, 


The History of Ancient America, anterior to the time of 
Columbus, proving the identity of the Aboriyines with 
the Tyrians and Israelites, and the Introduction of 
Christianity into the Western Hemisphere by the Apostle 
St. Thomas. By Grorer Jones, M.R.S.1L., F.S.V. 
Longman and Brown, London; Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1843. 

Ir all the embellishments the art of printing can bestow, 

with the addition of an elaborate title-page and a solemnly 

inflated style, could insure the success of a work and confer 
reputation on its author, Mr. George Jones would henceforth 
become the literary lion of the day, and his ‘ History of An- 





* The recent advances made by English capitalists to the State governments of 
North America were on a similar credit. The sums were given on the assurance 
that the prospects of these States were such as to warrant the loans. No one could 
have expected that these States would proclaim their prospects too bad to be 
trusted even by themselves. 
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cient America’ would display its hot-pressed charms upon 
every library table. Unfortunately the merits of a book are 
not in precise proportion to its outward garniture ; and though 
we doubt whether even the author would recognize the “ child 
of his brain,” were it unrolled from the gorgeous coverings in 
which it has been sedulously swathed, we own that we would 
rather have seen it in puris naturalibus. 

Few questions have given rise to more discussion or more 
ingenious theorizing than the original history of America. 
It is one of those moot points which have always been, and 
probably will ever continue to be, of an uncertainty only sti- 
mulating to the appetite of the speculative ; while the inquirer, 
though he fail to solve them, may chance to alight upon de- 
tached and valuable portions of truth, as the hammer of the 
geologist may sometimes strike out a gem, though he lose the 
course of the stratum he is investigating. To determine this 
disputed paternity, many incredible and absurd hypotheses 
have been from time to time propounded. Some authors— 
Lord Kaimes among them—have not scrupled to report that 
the Mosaic account of the creation of our first parents was 
only intended to inform us of the origin of the inhabitants of 
the Eastern world, and that the American nations sprung from 
a different Adam and perhaps a less erring Eve! Others, 
with less imagination, or more piety, have contented them- 
selves with hazarding the conjecture, that the destruction of 
the tower of Babel, when, according to holy writ, “the Lord 
scattered them (the builders) abroad upon the face of all the 
earth,” was the time when the vast plains and forests of the 
Western world first received man as their inhabitant. <A 
third party, still more absurd, have conceived (from a passage 
in Plato) that, in former times, an island of enormous dimen- 
sions, named Atlantis, stretched from the north-western coast 
of Africa across the Atlantic Ocean, and that over this con- 
tinental tract both man and beast migrated westwards. In 
one night however a mighty storm and wind overwhelmed 
this island, at a time when only a few animals had succeeded 
in making good their passage. 

These theories, and many others even more wild which 
might be collected from different writers, are not without 
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their warning use; they give a humiliating proof of the 
puerilities into which even vigorous minds may be betrayed, 
when once they abandon inductive reasoning for the seducing 
fields of speculative fancy. Thus the early geologists con- 
ceived that the petrified shells and vessels found buried in 
the secondary strata were produced by what they called a 
* plastic force” in nature, and accounted for the vast beds of 
shells on the top of the Alps by remembering the shell-orna- 
mented bonnets of the pilgrims passing from Rome! 

To return however to our subject. The discoveries made 
by the Russians in the northern parts of the world, under 
the auspices of Peter the Great, confirmed the opinion of 
those who, not disposed to account by supernatural agency 
for what might be effected by natural causes, had early sug- 
gested the possibility of America having been peopled from 
the contiguous northern shores of Europe on the one side 
and Asia on the other. They insisted upon the similarity in 
features, manners and mode of life of the denizens of these 
frigid zones ; and, arguing upon the analogous migrations of 
the European and Asiatic nomads, they accounted for the ex- 
istence of the Southern Americans by the continual pressure 
of a rapidly increasing population from the north. 

But even when the discoveries of Russia apparently cor- 
roborated this hypothesis, the tide of discussion was not 
checked, but merely diverted into fresh and numerous chan- 
nels. Almost every nation of the Old World set up its claim 
in turn to the honour of having given birth to the new hemi- 
sphere: the Jews, Canaanites, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, the 
Greeks, Scythians, Chinese, and many others, have all found 
zealous advocates for their respective claims. 

Josephus Acosta, a Spanish Jesuit, who wrote about the 
year 1560, is opposed to the opinion, which he says was pre- 
valent in his time, that the Americans were of Jewish origin, 
He treats this suggestion, which he believes to have been 
founded on a passage of the book of Esdras, with utter scep- 
ticism and even some degree of contempt. He “cannot well 
“ see how that Euphrates in Esdras should be a more conve- 
“ nient passage to goe to the New World than the enchanted 


“and fabulous Atlantike island of Plato.” He confesses, how- 
E 2 
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ever, that the coincidences in the customs of the two nations 
are curious, although in his opinion accidental. 

Mr. Parsons, the author of the work entitled ‘ Remains 
of Japhet,’ entertains no doubt that the earliest Americans 
were a colony from Tartary. In confirmation of this idea he 
observes, that the American nations had some acquaintance 
with the doctrine of a Trinity, for they worshiped their tute- 
lary deity, the Sun, under the threefold appellation of the 
‘Father and Lord Sun, ‘ the Son Sun, and the ‘ Brother 
Sun’; and moreover they adored an idol called by the name 
of Tanga-Tanga, which signifies ‘One in Three and Three 
in One.’ This circumstance is considered by Mr. Parsons, 
who had observed a similar worship among the Lamas of 
Thibet and Tartary, as a strong presumption in favour of the 
original identity of the two nations ; and from this and some 
other analogies he concludes that both the Peruvians and 
Mexicans are derived from the house of Togarmah, the son of 
Gomer, the son of Japhet, who, we are told, settled “ east- 
ward, in the northern quarter.” 

Dr. Robertson, whose graceful yet manly style stands 
out in strong and pleasing relief to that of some authors 
upon this subject, does not place much reliance upon the 
analogies which may be traced in the customs, either secular 
or religious, of any two nations. He justly observes, that 
there is nothing in these coincidences which may not be suf- 
ficiently explained by the similarity of their condition or 
situation ; and that, to prove an identity of origin, it is requi- 
site that some arbitrary institution, such as the keeping the 
seventh day holy, should be discovered in both. He also con- 
ceived that America was not peopled by any nation of the 
Old World which had made any considerable progress to- 
wards civilization. But we should give due weight to the 
remark of the author of the work before us upon this point, 
viz. that this eminent historian was not aware of the existence 
of the stupendous remains of former magnificence which it 
is the object of Mr. Jones to ascribe to their proper archi- 
tects. On the whole, Robertson inclines to the opinion of 
Mr. Parsons before alluded to, and concludes that we must 
consider the north-eastern nations of Asia to have been the 
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first inhabitants of America; and that, after having migrated 
across Behring’s Straits, they spread themselves gradually 
over the whole hemisphere. This account tallies with the 
traditions the Mexicans have of their own origin, which relate 
that their ancestors journeyed from the north-west. 

This theory receives some additional confirmation from an 
account given by Peter Kalm, in his ‘Travels into North 
America,’ of pillars of stone, apparently of great antiquity, 
which had been found some hundred miles west of Montreal, 
—one of them covered with inscriptions, which some Jesuits 
who saw them affirmed were written in Tartarian characters. 
It appears moreover, from Marco Polo, that Kublai Khan, a 
Tartarian monarch, one of the successors of Ganghis Khan, 
after he had conquered the southern part of China, sent out 
a naval expedition for the purpose of subduing Japan, but 
that this armament was cast away and never more heard of; 
and it has been conjectured that some of these vessels may 
have found their way to the American shores. 

The Abbé Francesco Clavigero, a native of New Spain, 
and author of a ‘ History of Mexico’ of considerable celebrity, 
is decidedly of opinion that his countrymen came from the 
northern parts of America, but evades the question of their 
original parentage. His description of their state at the 
time of their discovery is extremely curious and entertaining, 
but appears too much drawn from the notoriously exaggerated 
and fanciful colouring of Boturini to be received as history 
without the most extreme caution. He affirms that the Mexi- 
cans worshiped a supreme deity called Teotl, which bears 
some analogy to the Greek @eds, both in sound and attributes. 
They had also some notion of an evil spirit, whom they called 
(for what reason we cannot conjecture) by a word which 
signified ‘a rational owl.’ ‘Fhey also believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and had descriptions of the creation, deluge, 
confusion of tongues and dispersion of the people, in the 
paintings which served them as national archives. More- 
over, they had in their system of religion monasteries and 
different orders of monks, 

To the list of distinguished writers who have embraced 
the opinion that America received at least the bulk of her in- 
habitants from eastern Asia, may be added the name of Mr. 
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Pennant. The customs of scalping, torturing and even eat- 
ing their prisoners, of disguising themselves as wild beasts 
for the purpose of the chase, and of marching in file and not 
abreast, prevail, according to this author, as well among the 
American Indians as among the Scythians and inhabitants of 
Tartary, while in their physical formation the similarity is 


even more apparent. 
Having thus, in some measure, recalled to our readers 


the opinions which have at various times prevailed respect- 
ing the parentage of the American aborigines, it is time to 
bestow our attention upon the work trom which we have 
wandered. 

A great evil is conspicuous throughout the whole book, 
viz. the diffuse and digressive style in which it is composed ; 
we are indeed prepared for this by the following announce- 
ment in the preface :—“ Knowing from experience that works 
“ upon antiquities, described in language cold as the marbles 
“‘ they illustrate, are not of deep interest to the general reader, 
“ the author has therefore avoided the usual frigid style, and 
“ has consequently placed around them such fervent glowing 
“ words as their novel characters have authorized and de- 
‘manded.” Under shelter of this considerate care for the 
amusement of his readers, and disregarding the intrinsic inter- 
est of his subject, however drily handled, our author has intro- 
duced intercalary disquisitions upon every branch of the fine 
arts; he has drawn long and hypothetical characters of cele- 
brated persons, from Hiram king of Tyre, down to his present 
majesty of Prussia; and, in fine, has contrived to put us in 
possession of his sentiments upon very many and very mis- 
cellaneous topics. Unhappily he has been but too success- 
ful in diffusing over the whole composition an inflated and 
frivolous tone, not only the worst which could be devised for 
a serious and important discussion, but which does not do 
justice to the information the author really possesses, and the 
ingenuity with which many of his propositions are maintained. 
An additional objection to this mode of composition is, that 
it has encreased to the size of a royal octavo a book, the mat- 
ter of which might fairly have been compressed within the 
dimensions of a duodecimo. 

There are three distinct assertions, the truth of which it is 
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the author’s aim to establish, though the first two are far 
less anxiously and laboriously investigated than the third. 
These are—first, that the American nations are of two distinct 
races; secondly, that those to the north of Mexico are of 
Hebrew descent ; and thirdly, that the Mexican and Southern 
aborigines were that remnant of the inhabitants of Tyre 
saved, after the destruction of their city, by Alexander the 
Great, and of whom Isaiah predicted that “ these should be 
“ as the shaking of an olive-tree, as the gleaning grapes when 
“ the vintage is done.” 

The first of these propositions, though perhaps (inasmuch 
as it influences the correctness of the second) the most im- 
portant, is very cavalierly dealt with. Mr. Jones asserts 
that there are distinctive national differences in religion, 
politics and customs, as well as in physical conformation, be- 
tween the nations to the north and those to the south of 
Mexico: further, that the former are as remarkable for all 
the virtues which can adorn humanity, as the latter are for 
vices which would have disgraced the Romans under the cor- 
rupt sway of the later emperors. For these assertions no 
authority is adduced, though the author has apparently 
framed his peculiar creed alternately from Boturini and the 
calumniator of the Mexican race, M. de Pau. In opposition 
to these statements, we find in Humboldt that “ the nations 
* of America, except those which border on the Polar circle, 
* form a single race, characterized by the formation of the 
“ skull, the colour of the skin, the extreme thinness of the 
“ beard, and straight and glossy hair.” We are told by the 
Chevalier Pinto, “that they are all of a copper colour.” 
From Don Antonio Ulloa we learn, “ that the Indians who 
“live as far as 40° and upwards north and south of the 
* equator are not to be distinguished in colour from those 
“ immediately beneath it, while the resemblance in their 
“ genius, character and customs is no less striking.” And 
lastly, Robertson bears his powerful and impartial testimony 
to the remarkable uniformity of all the American Indians both 
in appearance and character. 

We are far from asserting that Mr. Jones has no authority 
for what he has advanced; but he has not chosen to adduce 
any, and we must therefore be guided by those we possess. 
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The second proposition, viz. that the nations to the north 
of Mexico are of Hebrew descent, is dependent in no slight 
degree upon the truth of the first; since even Mr. Jones does 
not contend that a// America was peopled from the house of 
Jeroboam. In proof of his assertion he enumerates various 
analogies between the tribes of the north and the Hebrews ; 
such as the seclusion of the mother after childbirth, the 
marriage usually contracted between a widowed wife and her 
husband’s brother, their possessing an ark, their selecting 
their medicine men (i. e. priests or prophets) from among a 
portion of the tribe not warriors, their worship of one God, 
their traditional knowledge of the deluge, their various fes- 
tivals, their belief in the immortality of the soul, and the 
practice of circumcision. Finally he proposes to the reader 
this (as he believes) unanswerable question: if they are not 
of the lost tribes of Israel, who are they ?” 

Now many of these analogies can by no means be re- 
ceived as proving identity of origin, but rather as curious 
and instructive points of similarity in the parallel yet inde- 
pendent progress of national intellectual development. How 
often does the same idea strike two minds, connected by no 
kindred tie, except the sympathy of thought! How often 
have the same inventions been simultaneously made in 
different parts of the world! and why should not like poli- 
tical, or religious, or social institutions exist among nations 
totally unconnected, but arrived at a similar point in civili- 
zation ? 

On the other hand, it seems admitted that Nestorianism, 
mingled with the dogmas of the Buddhists and the Shamans, 
spread through Manchou Tartary into the north-east of Asia ; 
and therefore the supposition appears not improbable that 
their doctrines and rites may have been partially communi- 
cated to the northern parts of America, from which the Tul- 
tecs emigrated, and which must therefore be considered as 
the officina virorum of the New World. 

But however this may be, we must again enter our protest 
against the total omission of authorities for these alleged ana- 
logies. Referring once more to the preface, we find it to be 
the author’s opinion, “ that to give a list of works consulted 
* during fifteen years in America, and more immediately for 
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“the last two years in England, while writing the Tyrian 
* Aira, would be pedantic ;” and again, that “ being pro- 
‘ fessedly an original work, the volume of the brain has been 
‘more largely extracted from than any other writer whose 
“ works are already before the public.” We confess we see 
no pedantry in furnishing the student with the sources from 
which the conclusions he is pondering are drawn; neither 
do we think originality and imagination should, in an histo- 
rical work, supersede accurate information and sobriety of 
detail. 

The third division of the work is devoted to the establish- 
ment of a theory, founded upon the ruined cities lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Stephens, that the aborigines of Mexican 
America (under which term Mr. Jones would include the 
southern continent) and the West Indian islands were the 
ancient Tyrians of Pheenicia. 

Upon the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, in the year 1520, 
all vestiges of art and civilization were destroyed with fanatic 
zeal, as monuments of paganism and idolatry. Consequently 
no relics of former times, with the exception of some ruins at 
Copan, were discovered till the year 1790, when a circular 
piece of sculpture, having reference to the astronomical ca- 
lendar of the ancient inhabitants, was exhumed. About the 
same time Palenque was visited by Del Rio and Du Paix. 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Humboldt visited 
Mexico. Still later Waldeck was employed by the Spanish 
government to explore Yucatan. In 1836 Copan, nearly a 
hundred and fifty years after its first discovery, was visited 
by Galindo, and at length, in 1839-40, most of these cities, 
with several others, were thoroughly investigated and accu- 
rately delineated by Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood. 

It is on the ruins of Copan, Palenque and Uxmal that the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Jones are founded, and to 
them he has consequently confined his remarks. He has 
taken as his text-book Mr. Stephens’s narrative, with a run- 
ning commentary of his own upon such points of inaccuracy 
as he has discovered in that work. We will give his own 
programme of his proceedings. 


“* First will be given a description of such parts of the great ruins as 
may be necessary in the author’s own words, with such commentaries as 
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may be required by the narration: then will follow Mr. Stephens’s reflec- 
tions upon all the ruins; his arguments will be met, his errors detected, 
his contradictions investigated, and thereupon we shall endeavour (at 
least) to completely refute his deductions and conclusions.””—Page 56. 


These “ errors,” even when detected, hardly justify the pa- 
rade with which they are ushered to cur notice, or the exul- 
tation which our author displays whenever he has succeeded in 
discovering one. In his description of the principal temple at 
Copan Mr. Stephens makes this remark :—“‘ Though gigan- 
“tic and extraordinary for a ruined structure of the abori- 
“ gines, that the reader’s imagination may not mislead him, I 
“ consider it necessary to say [it] is not so large as the great 
“‘ (Egyptian) pyramid of Ghizeh.” Upon this Mr. Jones com- 
pares various measurements of the two edifices, and discovers 
with infinite glee that they coincide within eighteen feet, which 
“ cannot be accidental.” On another occasion, in describing 
the pyramid at Cholula, he finds out, with equal satisfaction, 
that a difference of only eight feet would make the pyramid at 
that place twice as large as that of Egypt. We have not time 
or inclination to pursue him, as he has pursued Mr. Stephens, 
through all his descriptions of the ruins, but we must say 
one word upon his remarks on that traveller’s conclusions. 
“T set out,” says Mr. Stephens, “ with the proposition that 
they are not Cyclopean, and do not resemble the works of 
Greek or Roman;” upon which Mr. Jones observes, “ We admit 
“ the negative to the first and last proposition, but not to the 
“ second ; for the sculpture at Uxmal is not only as fine, but 
‘ distinctly of a Grecian character ;” and again, “the whole 
“facades have to the eye an appearance, in regard to the 
“ character of the ornaments, which compel the looker-on to 
« exclaim, ‘ Grecian knowledge has been there.’ ” 

With this we do not agree. Under all climates, and in 
every age, men have always been pleased with a rhythmic re- 
petition of the same forms, which repetition is the greatest 
characteristic of what are called grecgues, meanders and ara- 
besques. Neither is any great degree of civilization requisite 
to produce these ornaments, for Mr. Krusenstern describes 
arabesques of great elegance tattooed upon the skins of the 
most ferocious inhabitants of Washington Island. 

The chapters upon the analogies between the Tyrians and 
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the Mexican aborigines are by far the best part of the work. 
Mr. Jones says :— 

“‘The religious ceremonies of the Tyrians would have been lost but for 
their being preserved by the Carthaginians, a colony from Tyrus, and be- 
tween whom there existed the strictest union and friendship, and which may 
justly be supposed to have practised the manners and customs of the parent 
country. The Tyrians also would follow the customs of the Sidonians 
and the Canaanites, their original ancestors ; gathering, therefore, evidences 
of religious ceremonies from Canaan, Sidon, Tyrus and Carthage—for they 
were all of the Pheenician family—we shall include those nations under 
one general term, viz. Tyrian, for the same convenience as the term Mevi- 
can is used.”’—Page 139. 


Both nations were idolatrous, and both sacrificed human 
beings on the dedication of their temples and on defeat in 
war. The Tyrians offered up children to the god Saturn (Mo- 
loch), who was represented by a large statue; the figure bent 
slightly forward, and was so placed that the weight of the 
smallest child was sufficient to alter its position, and to cast 
the infant into a fiery furnace below the idol. This custom ap- 
pears to be portrayed on the sculpture in the ruins, of which 
Mr. Jones’s description is both ingenious and spirited, but 
too long to be extracted. But though they worshiped Sa- 
turn, the tutelary deity of the Tyrians according to Dr. Pri- 
deaux was Malcarthus*, compounded of the two Phoenician 
words Melec and Kartha, and signifying “ king of the city.” 
This god possessed many of the attributes of the Grecian 
Hercules-Apollo, and as such is compared by our author to 
the chief deity of the Mexicans. Astarte (the moon) was also 
worshiped by both nations, and her emblem, the cross, is 
found sculptured in many parts of the ruined temples. 

Other analogies are to be traced in their national and po- 
litical peculiarities. ‘The swan was the symbolical emblem 
of the Canaanites, and the antiquary Jacob Bryant remarks, 
that “where they or their descendants (i.e. Tyrians) may 
have settled, there will be a story found about a swan.” Ac- 
cordingly the Spanish historian Sahagun relates that about 
two centuries before their conquest by the Spaniards, the 
Aztecs (Mexicans proper) were compelled to surrender to a 





* Not improbably the Marcolfus of later tradition. See also Buxtorf in voc. 
Marcolis. 
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neighbouring kingdom that oppressed them their emblema- 
tical bird the swan. 

The serpents and eggs found sculptured upon the Mexican 
altars are essentially Tyrian emblems: so are the spiral shells, 
which used to be represented on their coins in comme- 
moration of the discovery of the celebrated dye. We must 
however refer the reader to the work itself for the investiga- 
tion of each particular analogy, and avail ourselves of the 
author’s summary, which is as follows :— 


“ Religious idolatry :—the worship of, and sacrifice of human lives to, the 
god of war; the worship of Saturn, and consequent infanticide to propi- 
tiate the remorseless deity; the long cross (and others) of the goddess 
Astarté, in the sculpture ; the sacrifice to Hygeia by optional circumcision ; 
the chief worship to Apollo, or the Sun; the gorgeous temples erected to 
his glory; human sacrifice on the dedication of the temples; and the 
sacred fire, guarded by the Virgins of the Sun. The comparative mummies 
of the Tyrian isles and Peru; the traditional story concerning swans; the 
tortoise and serpent in sculpture; the dye-shell or purple murex ; naviga- 
tion with its attendant maps and charts; the aborigines coming from the 
‘East’ and by navigation; their landing or ‘touching at Florida,’ and 
‘before the Christian wra;’ then the discovery of the wreck of a Tyrian 
galley. The knowledge of painting, and the general application of colours ; 
and gem-engraving. As the sculpture contains only hieroglyphics, and 
ont one cipher or letter, consequently the spoken language of Pheenicia is 
not found, nor is there any other language discovered; and for a proof of 
its antiquity, the Tyrian temple-sculpture should be only hieroglyphical. 
The political character in the formation of monarchies and republics, as 
shown at Tyrus and Carthage, Mexico and Toltecas :—military character 
and knowledge of defensive locality, with analogous architecture in the sea 
and river walls of Tyrus and Copan. The Jast event in the history of 
Tyrus, sculptured upon the chief altar of the most ancient ruin (Copan) ; 
and from the character of that event, it would naturally become the first 
subject of record in the country to which they had emigrated ; every detail 
of that altar is essentially Tyrian. Painted sculpture and the stuccoing of 
the walls of Tyrus and Palenque. The architecture, as to its square- 
columned style, identified as Tyrian and proved to be analogous from the 
temples of Jerusalem and Palenque, and from the square pillars of Copan ; 
while the pyramidal base produced the compound term Egypto-Tyrian.” 
— Page 202. 

We now come to the second book of the volume, in which 
the fact of the identity of the Mexicans with the Tyrians 
being presumed to be established, the author proceeds, by a 
history of Tyre from her origin to her overthrow by Alexander, 
to instruct us as to the events which led to the colonization 
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of America, and the means employed to effect it. In this por- 
tion of his task, Mr. Jones, considering the paucity of his 
materials, has shown much ingenuity,—we wish we could add 
equal accuracy ; but of this hereafter. 

The Tyrians, a colony from Sidon, were directly included 
in the malediction uttered against Canaan, the common 
founder of their race, and the innocent suffered by Ham’s 
impiety. This curse, however, for many ages hung innocu- 
ously over their heads, and Tyre long continued first among 
the cities of the world,—a supremacy she owed to the benefits 
of commerce and navigation, a strict monopoly of which she 
succeeded in establishing and maintaining. Such indeed 
was her jealousy on this point, and so stern her refusal to 
allow any one to share in these advantages, that, although she 
granted her assistance to other nations in exploring and 
maritime expeditions, she insisted that they should be ac- 
complished with ships she had built, sailors she had reared, 
and pilots she alone had instructed. 

For some centuries after her foundation Tyre was governed 
by Cadmi, the Cadmus being a supreme judge, aided by 
a senatorial council; but soon after the Israelites had ob- 
tained a king, they became dissatisfied with their previous 
government, and, fixing on a monarchy, chose for their first 
sovereign Abibal, the Huram of Scripture, and the father of 
the friend and ally of Solomon, Hiram the Great. This 
latter monarch, who appears to have been singularly liberal 
and beneficent in his policy, furnished, as is well known, both 
materials and artists for Solomon’s temple. For these and 
other services he received from that monarch certain cities, 
which, failing to satisfy his expectations, he named the “ land 
of Cabul ” (displeasing). 

Pygmalion, whose cruel treatment of his sister Dido and 
her husband Sichzeus (or of Elizabeth and Acerbas, as Mr. 
Jones delights to call.the unfortunate couple) was the imme- 
diate cause of the founding of Carthage, reigned at a later 
period in Tyre. During the reign of Ithobal I.; according to 
the authority of Herodotus, the circumnavigation of Africa 
was accomplished, under the auspices indeed of Pharaoh 
Necho, king of Egypt, but under the superintendence and 
with the nayal assistance of Tyre. Mr. Jones announces 
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with great mystery, as a conclusive proof that the expedition 
was really accomplished, the circumstance that Herodotus in 
his account has mentioned the phenomenon of the sailors ob- 
serving, upon passing the line, that their shadows turned from 
the left to the right. But this would merely establish their pro- 
gress as far as Melinda, a point which they would reach, com- 
paratively speaking, at the commencement of their voyage. 

It was shortly after this expedition, if any such really took 
place, that Tyre experienced the fulfilment of the first pro- 
phecy which had been made concerning her by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, that she should be taken by the Chaldeans under 
Nebuchadnezzar. This fact, according to Bishop Newton, 
is established by heathen writers, it being expressly men- 
tioned by Josephus on the authority of Menander, and by 
Philostratus in his ‘ Indian and Pheenician Histories... The 
effects of this siege, which lasted thirteen years, compelled 
the inhabitants to desert that part of the city which stood 
upon the main-land and to shut themselves up in the island, 
which subsequently became the Tyre so celebrated in history. 
Some authors have supposed that the isiand, Tyre, was first 
inhabited as a city after this siege by the Chaldeans ; but Vi- 
tringa, in his dissertation upon Isaiah, has satisfactorily proved 
that New and Old Tyre were one city. 

The next important event in the history of Tyre is the de- 
position of the reigning family and substitution of that of 
Strato, a dynasty which continued until the termination of 
the monarchy; this event took place in the reign of Azel- 
mic, the eighth king of that family, when “ the ancient city,” 
after a gallant defence, was taken, sacked and destroyed by 
Alexander the Great. This siege is fixed by Mr. Jones as 
the commencement of the annals of ancient America, and he 
takes the opportunity to try his powers of graphic and stirring 
narration. We cannot think the experiment successful, or 
that the fifty pages containing an account of this event were 
particularly needed, or have much to do with the elucida- 
tion of his theory. An historical account, indeed, it cannot 
be called: it is a species of dramatic story, built upon the 
details which Arrian and Plutarch have handed down, and 
is throughout in the style of the following quotatien, which 
purports to record the storming of the city, and the anecdote 
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of the superstitious citizens chaining the statue of their Her- 
cules-Apollo to the principal altar. 


* At length the advancing heralds of Apollo were seen bounding above 
the mountains of Damascus, springing with their gold-imbuing feet from 
cloud to cloud until they reached the zenith, when the Sun-god himself 
appeared, and approached from the mighty portals of the East, arrayed in 
the gorgeous mantle of his eternal throne! There was a moment of calm, 
breathless intensity, as before the hurricane ; then arose the loud hosannahs 
from his Tyrian subjects, now prostrate with adoration: but they were 
answered by the terrific and appalling shouts of the ambushed Macedo- 
nians! Sudden as the storm-flash, a breathiess panic seized the kneeling 
worshippers; they were transfixed with fear, surprise, and wonder; they 
felt that their ever-faithful deity had delivered them, bound in his own fet- 
ters, to the unsparing foe. They called aloud for his protection, but the 
brow of their god was suddenly shadowed by the clouds of an approaching 
tempest, indicating the war of elements as of man; the voice of supplica- 
tion was now changed to the wild language of despair; all was horror and 
confusion among the temples, palaces, courts and streets of the metropolis ; 
the screams and shrieks of women and children, trodden under foot by the 
frantic and flying citizens, were unheard amid the demoniac yells of the in- 
vaders, which even deadened the sound of the distant and murmuring thun- 
der; and they now in their shouts of approaching triumph applied the 
y and success, for the ramparts were un- 






battering-engines with every energy 
manned, and their desperate assault unchecked. 

“« The boldest of the Tyrians recovering from surprise now rallied, and 
snatching up weapons merely of attack (for their persons were defenceless, 
from their festival attire) flew towards the wall, against which the impious 
attack was so furiously rendered. It was too late; an upper breach had 
been made, and the soft stone wall was fast falling beneath the repeated 
and ponderous blows of the battering-engines ; the baliste and catapult 
were now unmanned and overthrown as being useless, while the giant 
towers were wheeled and levered toward the breach which now momen- 
tarily increased in width ; the several drop-bridges of the towers were in- 
stantly lowered upon the battered walls, when the concealed soldiery, after 
their first discharge of arrows and javelins, rushed like wolves from their 
dens upon the devoted sheepfolds! As the towers, galleries, and hive- 
cells were emptied, they were instantly replaced (refilled?) by swarms of 
warriors from the camp, the whole of which was now in motion. The 
hitherto inactive and impatient cavalry were drawn out and marshalled, 
ready to plunge like fierce dragons within the city when the crumbling 
walls should be partially levelled. The bravest of the hardy Tyrians met 
the first storming party (the forlorn hope even of ancient days) with daunt- 
less courage, and kept in check, even by their dead bodies, the instant ad- 
vance of the foe; the wall was disputed inch by inch, and with increasing 
fury by both parties, each being resolved to conquer or to die! While 
the conflict was raging on the walls, where the loud sounds and flashing 
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weapons seemed but the similitude of the overhanging thunder and the 
vivid lightning, Azelmic, his priests and body-guards, prepared to protect 
their god and temple to the last; in their despair and wild devotion, they 
took the golden statue of their deity from its pedestal, and with massive 
chains of the same metal to secure it, and with huge nails driven through 
perforated holes in the feet, they thus fastened it to the broad summit of 
the great altar of the nation! ”—Page 371. 


Mr. Jones expresses violent but just indignation at the 
conduct of Alexander in crucifying two thousand of the citi- 
zens after the siege, but it should be observed that Arrian 
does not mention this circumstance; it rests solely upon 
the authority of Diodorus and Quintus Curtius; and, even if 
true, there is some palliation, though no excuse, in the re- 
flection, that the Tyrians had themselves previously vio- 
lated the law of nations and become the aggressors, by 
murdering the envoys dispatched to them during the siege 
by Alexander. 

We learn from Curtius that the Sidonians carried away 
fifteen thousand of the ill-fated inhabitants of Tyre in their 
ships, and this mourning squadron is conducted by Mr. Jones, 
as the sagacious reader will have anticipated, down the Medi- 
terranean. They touch at “ the Fortunate Isles,” where the 
friendly Sidonians leave them; but hearing rumours of Alex- 
ander’s implacable resentment, they cast off again into the wide 
ocean, and leaving the Old World for ever, are wafted across 
the Atlantic into the Bay of Honduras. In haste to sacrifice 
to their tutelary god, they resort to the very foolish expedient 
of burning their ships for firewood; and hence their conceal- 
ment for so many ages. All this is strikingly original, and 
may be satisfactory to ingenious minds ! 

Having thus followed our author as briefly as possible 
through his various theories, we cannot profess ourselves 
converts to his faith, although we readily bear testimony to 
his ingenuity and the pleasure to be derived from some parts 
of the volume. We still are disposed to consider, with some 
of the authors cited, that America was peopled by the nations 
of eastern Asia vid Behring’s Straits; but we admit it to be 
possible that the Tyrians, although not the original colonists, 
may, as Mr. Jones has suggested, have settled in Mexico, and 
perhaps for a time subdued the original inhabitants. They 
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might have struggled for existence for some centuries, built 
the cities which have formed the basis of these speculations, 
but have been finally overrun and extirpated by the Tartaric 
hordes, which, according to our supposition, would be con- 
tinually moving downwards from the northern regions. If 
they had been the first inhabitants, we should naturally ex- 
pect to find remains of cities in all the other parts of the hemi- 
sphere into which they by degrees spread: but far from this 
being the case, the ruins, comparatively speaking, lie within 
an extremely narrow compass. 

It is now requisite to give some extracts illustrative of the 


peculiarities of the author’s style, which exposes the most un- 
blushing vanity with a confiding naiveté that is very amusing. 
We will begin with the following, from the introduction to 
the third chapter :— 


** To support these startling assertions, to make their truth apparent to 
the reader, to convince his understanding and crush all doubts, that 
even History may place the volume within her archives, requires a basis of 
argument which shall be rock-built, that the superstructure about to be 
raised, while it invites, may yet resist (not defy) the storms and shafts of 
criticism ; but as a strong-cemented edifice requires the warm influence of 
the sun to secure the component parts, so do we look for the sun-smile 
from the just and mild eye of the true critic, which will not only glance 
upon only one part of the composition, but view each as required to form 
the consistency of the entire building; and when the edifice is finished, 
whether the entablature will remain blank or bear our humble name, is not 
for us to determine or command ; yet in reference to the latter and natural 
hope the sentiment of the senator of Utica will direct us, that if we can- 
not ‘command success,’ at least we will endeavour to ‘ deserve it.’ ’— 


Page 29. 


The following specimen of the author’s various dissertations 
upon the fine arts will be sufficient, even for the warmest ad- 
mirer of the Maturin school :— 


“* Sculpture has a more harmonious voice than that of her stern consort 
(Architecture) ; the graceful bride, whose rock-ribbed cradle was amid the 
Parian hills, whose virgin youth reposed upon the halcyon marble of Pen- 
telicus, has a voice of warm, yet chaste simplicity ; her tones are as sweet, 
as from lips first nourished on Hymettus’ hill. Yet at times they speak 
with all the solemnity of her consort, around whom she fondly clings, as 
the ivy around the oak; and, like that plant and tree, the sculpture-vine 
preserves for ages the character of the marble monarch of the arts, even 
after his broad-spreading authority has been broken and humbled to the 
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earth by Time anc Desolation; or these two destroying powers may be 
viewed as the Regan and the Goneril, while Architecture is the Lear and 
Sculpture the Cordelia of the arts.”— Page 34. 


We confess ourselves baffled and out of breath. In what 
sense Time, Desolation and Sculpture can be the daughters of 
Architecture, more particularly as in the first part of the 
paragraph the last of the three is personified as his bride, is 
totally incomprehensible. There is much more of the same 
sort. 


** Egypt! my first-born and consort of the Nile! while thy pyramids 
and temples shall remain,—and they will even to the final tempest of 
the world,—thou shalt be identified from among all the nations of the 
earth! 

“Athens! my favourite daughter! until the rock of the Acropolis shall 
fall, thy classic beauties, around which have gleamed the meridian splendour 
of the mind, will proclaim that Minerva, Plato, Pericles, and Phidias were 
thy own! 

“ Palmyra! my third joy! although the wild Arab sleeps within thy 
roofless dwelling, with the whirling sands for his mighty mantle, yet, while 
thy porticoes, arches and colonnades shall be seen, the city of the de- 
sert will live in memory; for the spirits of Longinus and Zenobia will be 
there! 

“Rome! my warrior son! thy ancient glory,” etc. ete.—Page 35. 


The occasion of these passionate apostrophes is that they 
are supposed to be the bitter outpourings of Architecture and 
Sculpture, the parents of these ruined cities. 

Mr. Jones’s inaccuracy is sometimes surprising. In his 
account of the submission of Sidon to Alexander he says— 


“In compliment to his favourite Hephestion, the Conqueror allowed him 
to appoint whom he pleased for king of Sidon. Hephestion thereupon 
selected a poor man of the capital by the name of Strato, and instantly 
raised him to the dignity of Sidonian sovereign. The mendicant was a 
remote branch of the royal house, but had been unjustly degraded by the 
reigning monarch. When the new-raised king had his first interview with 
Alexander, his grateful remark was,—‘ I pray that Apollo will enable you, 
Alexander, to bear prosperity with the same fortitude with which I have 
struggled with adversity!’ The Macedonian highly applauded the philo- 
sophical point of the remark, and secured him in his new possession.”’— 
Pages 342, 343. 


It happens unfortunately that Strato was the name of 
the then king of Sidon, whom Alexander deposed, while the 
name of the hero of the legend was, according to Quintus 
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Curtius, Abdolonymus. This however is of less consequence 
than the way in which Mr. Jones has missed the “ philo- 
sophical point” of the reply, which in reality was, to this 
effect :—“* May the gods grant me to bear the crown with as 
tranquil amind! For these hands have supplied all my wants, 
and having nothing I have wanted nothing.” 

Mr. Jones is an American, and we would wish to treat him 
and his works with that courtesy and urbanity which foreign, 
and particularly American authors are wont to receive from 
the British press; neither would we arrogantly exalt our own 
idioms over the transatlantic vernacular; yet in spite of all 
these considerations we must warn him for the future against 
such expressions as “ acknowledges to know,” “ this distinc- 
tion is nearly defined from the fact,” “this last sentence can- 
not be entertained,” etc. :—against such sentences as, “ these 
pictorial efforts of art are on a cloth of unusual thickness, in 
order to secure stability, for the Mexicans had no other 
written records but, which may now be added from the late 
discoveries, sculpture :’—and against such paragraphs as the 
following :— 

“The hieroglyphics on the altar and idol of Copan (vide last section) 
in a similar manner demonstrate these sculptures to be of a religious charac- 
ter, but that fact does not preclude the association of historical events— 
they were so introduced and incorporated by the Egyptians and the ancients 
in order to dvify those events : and by thus rendering a sacristy of character 
to the hero or the glory, to give them both (in their belief) an earthly, or 
rather celestial immortality.” 


As a parting word of advice we would bid him remember 


that 
«* Where so much difficulty lies, 


The doubtful are the only wise ;” 


and that in treating such recondite and, at best, uncertain sub- 
jects as those he has chosen, modest indecision and the most 
careful deliberation can scarcely be too apparent, while their 
opposites are certain to be condemned. 
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1. Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece, told by Berthold 
Niebuhr to his Son. Translated from the German. Edited 
by Sarah Austin. J. W. Parker, London, 1843. 

2. The Home Treasury. Edited by Felix Summerly. Lon- 
don: J. Cundall, 1843. 

3. Puss in Boots: illustrated by Otto Speckter. London: 
J. Murray, 1843. 


IF as much ingenuity had been expended in tracing the origin 
and causes of what is called national character, as in inventing 
hypotheses to account for it, we might perhaps by this time 
have arrived at some knowledge of the great secret of mould- 
ing the moral form of man. But in all that has been said or 
written on this subject, it is no less remarkable than melan- 
choly how little evinces any humane intention, how little has 
been productive of the smallest good, how little shows any 
knowledge, or even any desire to obtain knowledge, of the 
secret causes which so powerfully modify our common nature. 
Striking contrasts and brilliant sketches, unfair satire and 
passionate invective,—or, at the best, fanciful theories,—have 
been lavished on a subject deserving the most profound, cau- 
tious and candid examination. For it ought to be the com- 
mon labour of the wise and good to understand and correct 
the variations—be they what they may—of the human mind 
from the pole of truth. National vanity and national antipa- 
thy ought to yield to that benign humanity which looks down 
upon all infirmities with equal pity, and deems no question 
insignificant, no labour irksome, no sacrifice painful, so that 
it can trace one error to its source and then destroy it for ever. 
But we may hope that the bitter and causeless hate of na- 
tions is dying away; we at least, in England, are no longer con- 
vinced that an unusual garment is a sign of depraved morals, 
or a strange dish a proof of an imbecile intellect ; and if it be 
true that some of our neighbours still cling to the dream of a 
monopoly of excellence, we at least must renounce all such 
extravagant pretensions for ourselves with still greater eager- 
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ness than we deny them to others. The time is come when 
patient and benevolent research may be applied to the ime 
portant subject of the moral differences in the human family, 
with a view to mutual correction and improvement. 

It has often struck us that a humble, though not unimpor- 
tant, and certainly not an uninteresting branch of this inquiry 
would relate to the books written professedly for children. 
Often, while turning from the practical and positive children’s 
books of England to the more imaginative and tender infant 
literature of Germany, we have asked ourselves, how far 
each was the cause, how far the effect or the expression, 
of national cheracter? If, as we are persuaded, they are 
both the one and the other, there can be no doubt. as to 
the course which reason and conscience would dictate to all 
those who have the business of administering mental food to 
the infant generation, whether parents, writers or publishers. 
Whatever were the reigning prejudice, the common defect, 
the darling sin of the country in which they live,—whatever 
the epidemic prevailing in the moral or intellectual atmosphere 
in which the infant mind has to develop itself,—they would 
anxiously withhold all that could dispose it to receive the 
contagion,—they would provide whatever could correct the 
noxious influences. Unfortunately all—parents, writers and 
publishers—do the very reverse of this; the first, from igno- 
rance, fashion and prejudice ; the second, from these mingled 
with pecuniary interest ; the third, mainly from the latter mo- 
tive. Accordingly, whatever be the common obliquity of the 
old, it is sure to be consciously or unconsciously assumed 
and prescribed as the norm or pattern for the young ;—in En- 
gland, devotion to material objects and social distinctions, flat 
empiricism, blind religious antipathy ; in France, monstrous 
national conceit, adoration of military renown, and love of 
theatrical effects; in Germany, misty abstractions and un- 
profitable sensiblérie. Such are among the qualities, the 
reproduction of which seems destined to be eternal, and 
which go to form what is called national character. We know 
few things more useful, few that would require more sound 
and enlarged philosophy, than a fair comparison and complete 
analysis of the children’s books of these three nations, so 
nearly on a level in civilization, so different in spirit. They 
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are the mould in which each generation fashions the suc- 
ceeding one to its own image, the link which connects the 
mind already formed to the tone and temper of its nation 
with that yielding mind which has its impressions to receive 
and its bent to take. That which is effected in infancy, by 
these unregarded instruments, could never be accomplished 
at a later stage of life by all the weight of science or all the 
persuasion of eloquence. The imagination has taken its tone, 
the heart has conceived the wishes, the hopes, the objects, 
which will be the springs of action through life. The studies 
of the man may awaken reflection or impart knowledge, but 
the first books which stirred his fancy or touched his heart 
are those which gave an indelible colour to his character. 

In every country and age children’s books will partake of 
the prevailing tone of literature; or, rather we should say, in 
the fresh and vigorous stage of literature there will exist no 
such thing as children’s books; because the books fitted to 
delight a simple and imaginative people will also delight 
children. So long as the Literature of England retained its 
pith and vigour, its simplicity of style and fulness of thought 
and fancy, we hear nothing of children’s books. ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the two books which have 
probably been read by a greater number and with greater 
interest and deeper effect than any others, were certainly not 
written for children. But as this creative power and simple 
grandeur were extinct, or nearly so, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,—as the eighteenth, critical and sceptical, could create 
nothing that children or child-like men could care to read, it 
became necessary to make books professedly and specially for 
the entertainment of children, a sort of industrie never enough 
to be deplored. Berquin, Madame de Genlis, and a host of 
imitators in France, Germany and England, sent forth, for 
the enfeeblement and demoralization of the young world, a 
mass of affectations and simulations of virtue, pretty much 
alike in design, but coloured in each country to suit the na- 
tional taste ; till at length they attained such a pitch of maw- 
kishness, that the whole race of faultless, theatrical, preaching 
and whining papas and mammas, aunts and children, became 
intolerable and gave place to better things. The original aim 
of this class of books was “to check the immorality of the 
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age.” In many writers this was no doubt sincere,—in many 
it was affected,—in all absurd. The cause of virtue is not to 
be served by falsehood, and all affectation is falsehood. 

This most tiresome and unprofitable class of fictions may 
be considered to be extinct: it was succeeded by one of a 
very different character. 

The beginning of the present century was marked by a ten- 
dency to what the French call material improvement, which has 
since spread widely and rapidly. From the time when the 
excitement of war ceased, the minds of Englishmen became 
absorbed in the pursuits which conduce to wealth or to the 
physical well-being of man. This movement was instantly 
accompanied by a corresponding change in the character of 
children’s books. All that could tend to nourish the imagi- 
nation, or to suggest reflection on the unseen (self-reflection 
included), was rejected as useless and even pernicious. Not 
only the mawkish modern fictions, but the delightful stories 
in which were embodied the fancy, the tenderness, the hu- 
mour, the wisdom of ages,—which had travelled from the re- 
motest climes, and found acceptance among people in every 
stage of culture, which with some slight change of costume 
or of incident had been adopted into every tongue,—were de- 
nounced as absurd and false. Babes and sucklings were made 
judges of evidence and calculators of probabilities; and the 
good-natured old man, who thought to amuse his infant 
hearer with what had delighted himself, was silenced by the 
preliminary inquiry, if it was all ¢rue? If even Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s matchless infants’ books were tolerated, it was because 
they contained some “ useful facts,” and not for the engaging 
charm of their childish prattle, or the poetical and religious 
feeling which pervades them. Facts were now the order of 
the day. 

There is no doubt that the originators of this movement 
were earnest and sincere reformers. Insofar as their object 
was to substitute such information as could, by any artifice, 
be made palateable to children, or such lessons in domestic 
morality and the conduct of ordinary life as could be illus- 
trated by stories, for the feeble and vulgar dregs of the Ber- 
quin school, it was laudable and successful. What they un- 
dertook to drive out of the field, was equally devoid of imagina- 
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tion and good sense, or what is called practical knowledge. 
The time was come when one of these was indispensable. 

It belonged to the temper of the age and of the country 
we live in to choose the latter. One or two admirable and 
popular writers of children’s books did much to sanction and 
adorn this taste; but in fact they only obeyed an impulse, 
which it would have required much greater strength than 
they possessed to resist. They were among the organs and 
illustrators of a great tendency. The only objects deemed 
worth striving after are wealth and political or social con- 
sideration. To obtain these, a man must be possessed of 
some art or knowledge, by which he can make himself imme- 
diately useful or acceptable to those who have wealth and 
consideration to bestow: hence moral science fell into com- 
plete neglect, and may be said no longer to have a place in 
England. The highest speculations, if unconnected with po- 
lemical theology (and hence with political and social power) 
have no audience. The cultivation of the reason, the study 
of the spiritual nature and destiny of man, require more time 
and abstraction from the world than a competitor in the 
actual race of life has to give. 'To what end, then, develop in 
the child a taste for the impalpable—the unreal, as it is called? 
We will not say that this train of reasoning passed distinctly 
through the minds of the makers of children’s books ; but, by 
instinct or by design, they acted under the prevailing social 
influences. It is sufficiently evident that the heart and the 
fancy of childhood cannot take in the objects which fill the 
minds of * practical” full-grown men; the only means of fitting 
them for the reception of such views, is to wean them from 
the bright visions and wondering speculations which are their 
natural element. Children, therefore, were to be seduced into 
practical studies by those monsters—formed of more hetero- 
geneous parts than sphinx or chimzra—stories to teach facts 
or morals, or more honestly forced to swallow the chaff of ca- 
techisms and compendiums as food. Accordingly, the starry 
sky, inviting to wonder and worship,—the beautiful flowers 
and animals, objects of its tender care and sympathy, and 
personages of many a pretty and touching drama,—the wide 
and strange world, and the adventures of its hardy explo- 
rers,—the heart-stirring events and awful figures of history, 
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—all in short that could inspire love, pity, reverence and reli- 
gion, were made the subject of catechisms. We once heard 
a child say, that she had learned thirteen of these instru- 
ments of mental torture and compression by heart. We 
need not say that the poor thing had, in the operation, lost 
the peculiar faculties with which Heaven in its wisdom has 
endowed the newly-awakened soul. It had (not willingly in- 
deed) bartered its birthright for a mess of pottage,—the sense 
of the great, the wondrous and the beautiful, the power of 
placing these in countless combinations,—for the memory of 
barren facts of weight, number and measure, of which it could 
know neither the connexion nor the evidence. 

It may be said that this is an extreme case :—we willingly 
admit it. We are far from denying that in many books, of 
great excellence in their kind, the facts are well selected and 
amusingly told, and that they are often such as it is a matter 
of conventional necessity to know,—if indeed we may abuse 
the word knowledge for the mere passive reception of certain 
assertions, which we take on credit. Such admission of un- 
connected and undigested matter into the mind can of course 
never be productive of any moral growth or fruit, and should 
pass for exactly what it is worth,—a convenient conformity to 
general usage. Works of the kind in question do perhaps 
sometimes answer a higher end,—that namely of stimulating 
the curiosity of children ; and if that curiosity is then allowed 
free course and ample food, an active, fruitful mind may be 
developed ; but we suspect this is very rarely the case. 

In the whole of this large class of books England is pre- 
eminent, and is justly regarded on the Continent as the great 
fountain of nursery learning. The excellence of the work- 
manship is as little to be denied as that of the intention. A 
still more valuable pre-eminence is the unhesitating confidence 
with which the most careful mothers in Germany give their 
children English books, compared with the cautious admis- 
sion of those of other countries. We have remarked with 
pride, that even those who cannot read English themselves, 
rest on the generally recognized safe morality of our books 
for childhood and youth, with a security which will we trust 
never be deceived. 

But while we gladly do homage to all that is praiseworthy 
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in such productions, we confess that we doubt whether the 
well-meant endeavour to bring everything down to the level 
of a child’s mind, or to cram it with heterogeneous particulars, 
be favourable to the production or nurture of any large intel- 
lect or elevated character. To speak plainly, we are convinced 
it is not. We complain, and with justice, of the universal 
diffusion of slight and superficial knowledge,—the neglect 
of philosophy, the reign of empiricism in every branch of 
science, the absence of all zsthetical culture, the dearth of 
originality. And how do we attempt to remedy these de- 
fects? We give to our children books which are exactly 
adapted to lay on a varnish of science and literature over the 
whole surface of society, and to check the natural workings 
of the infant mind. It is not only the imagination, but 
the reason of children that is stifled. We have repeatedly 
seen, and never without wonder at the conceit it betrayed, 
a book taken out of the hand of an eager, attentive child, 
* because he could not understand it;” as if any human 
being would, for his own amusement, continue to read words 
to which he affixed no meaning. “Oh but,” we are told, 
he would understand them imperfectly.” And what then? 
If you desire that your child should grow tall and erect, do 
you confine him in a room, the ceiling of which is exactly 
as high as his head? If you wish his body to unfold it- 
self and acquire bulk and vigour, do you swathe it in tight 
bandages? Yet such is exactly the moral practice of good 
and careful mothers with their children. Nay, the absurdity 
and cruelty is in this case even greater ; for the height and 
bulk of the body can be ascertained, but who shall take mea- 
sure of that most wondrous, variable, quick and busy spirit, 
the mind of a young child? Who shall say that, because it 
does not understand a thing to-day, it will not understand it 
tomorrow? An hour, a minute, is often sufficient to suggest 
new trains of thought and open new combinations of facts. 
And what a burst of the young buds of reason and imagina- 
tion have we witnessed, when a child has been left to its own 
unaided selection among books which it could not under- 
stand! At first the little discoverer has to grope his way 
through occasional darkness; but the lights that break in 
upon him are the brighter for the contrast, and lead him on 
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with all the ardour of hope. How far more stimulating than 
the monotonous twilight to which you would condemn him! 
“ The only books from which we really learn,” says Gothe, 
“ are those which we cannot judge. The author of a book 
“ which we are capable of judging must learn of us.” 

The early history and training of the greatest men is a 
subject of the deepest interest, and we have always been ex- 
tremely anxious to see what were the books from which they 
received their first impressions. As yet it has not happened 
to us to have read of or known a person of vigorous and ori- 
ginal mind, who had not been allowed free access to strong 
meat, as soon as the appetite for it was excited. 

An equally empty pretension is that of “ forming the taste” 
of children, by pointing out the beauties of what they read. 
This is exactly the process by which to secure their having 
no taste at all, Beauty wants no showman or direct expo- 
sitor: she reveals herself to the eyes prepared to behold her: 
till they are so, there is nothing to be done. She reveals 
herself, too, under a thousand different aspects ; each of us 
must behold her as he can,—as his gifts and opportunities 
will allow. It is easy to make a child repeat after its mother 
or teacher that a passage is beautiful, but no real intuition of 
beauty was ever the result of any such process. The taste 
may be, and ought to be, cultivated, but by negative rather 
than positive means,—by placing within reach the best and 
highest models, on which the imagination and judgement can 
exercise themselves, and still more by carefully removing all 
that could corrupt, enfeeble or debase them. For this reason 
it is obvious that our remarks do not apply to parents who 
fill their houses with the common trash of circulating libraries 
and book-societies. An informed mind left to itself, among 
the noxious stimulants, or no less enervating common-place 
superficiality of a literature written in and for idleness, must 
come to all the maturity it can ever attain, without having 
had a glimpse of the great, the beautiful, or the true. These 
are to be found in the works of genius, purged and sanc- 
tified by time. An active, susceptible mind, permitted to 
hold early converse with antiquity, and with the noble 
spirits of the best days of modern Europe, will stand the 
fairest chance of becoming original, discriminating and ele- 
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vated, and at the same time simple and reverential. And 
such reading is the most inviting to a healthy mind. How 
captivating to children is the simplicity of Herodotus! We 
have seen a little girl, who could but just read, leave her chil- 
dren’s books and return to him again and again. Xenophon 
is scarcely less engaging. Plutarch, as full of noble and gentle 
sentiments as of interesting events, attaches all generous 
children. The want of good and agreeable translations of 
these and other writers of antiquity, is a great evil: they 
would be read by children and by the people, who would not 
only be won by their simplicity, but elevated by their gran- 
deur. A free acquaintance with great models is absolutely 
indispensable to the formation of that discriminating sense of 
the Beautiful which we call taste, and this acquaintance can- 
not begin too soon. In like manner, it is not by telling a 
child that this or that picture is fine, but by giving it, from 
the very first, the best copies or prints we can command of 
the greatest masters, and keeping out of its way all mediocrity, 
that a pure, sound and unerring taste can be formed. 

We must say here, that we are not in general great friends 
of “ illustrated” books for children,—nor indeed for any 
body, but that is beside the purpose. The artist gives his 
own conceptions, often very prosaic or very false, and this an- 
ticipates or thwarts the workings of the child’s imagination. 
No expedient could be more ingeniously contrived to make it 
dull, cold and barren. Let the images have what merit they 
may, the mere fact that they are passively received, instead of 
being created and combined, is enough. The best pictures to 
childrens’ books therefore are the rudest, which are merely 
suggestive. Pictures without text have a wholly different 
effect: there the child’s imagination furnishes the story, as 
in the other it furnishes the forms. Otto Speckter’s charm- 
ing designs for ‘ Puss in Boots’ are fitted for adults, not for 
little children ; they contain traits of wit and humour which 
cannot be appreciated without a knowledge of the world ; such, 
for instance, as the opprobrious treatment which clearly awaits 
all dogs under the feline ascendancy (as exemplified in the 
last plate),—a stroke of political satire which no child, one 
hopes, could enter into. 

Our own language furnishes a boundless store of enticing 
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and invigorating food. The immortal works of Bunyan and 
Defoe—those wells of pure, unadulterated English—have been 
the delight, the passion of many of the greatest and wisest 
men of the last generation. We have seen Shakspeare read 
and re-read by children of seven or eight years old with an 
intensity of interest and pleasure, very different in kind, no 
doubt, but equal in degree to any he could excite in the most 
learned and sagacious of his commentators. What can be 
more likely to touch the young heart with a love of nature, a 
tender concern for all that feels, a sense of the wonder and 
beauty of creation, and the wisdom and love of its Creator, 
than that most charming and English of books, White’s 
‘History of Selbourne ?’ where the simplicity of the man is 
so exquisitely set off with the graces of the gentleman and the 
scholar, and so sanctified by those of the Christian. Where 
is the child’s natural-history-book comparable to this? Why 
are such books as Anson’s Voyages, and all the host of similar 
records of skill and intrepidity, to be altered and curtailed till 
they have lost all truth and vigour? The relations of travellers 
have each a characteristic stamp, which is not among their 
least interesting qualities : this is necessarily effaced in abridge- 
ments. 

One great evil of professed children’s books is their short- 
ness. Children are now so accustomed to the stimulus of 
incessant variety, to turn from book to book and from sub- 
ject to subject, that the power of steady and unforced ap- 
plication is daily becoming more rare. At a later age, when 
the necessities of life require it, this has to be painfully ac- 
quired, often to the destruction of health of body and mind. 
This was not the case when a child had to seek out his amuse- 
ment in folio histories or quarto travels, as Gothe tells us 
he did in Gottfried’s Chronicle and the ‘ Acessa Philologica.’ 
We remember hearing a woman of the last generation, whose 
intellectual qualities were only inferior to her moral (if indeed 
we can separate what had the same stamp of energy, justness 
and greatness) say, that the earliest book she remembered 
being interested in was Rapin’s ‘ History of England.’ Her 
sister, two or three years older than herself, read it to her 
aloud: it was their free unbidden choice. We imagine the 
two little girls seated on low stools, the elder with the huge 
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folio on her knees, the younger in all the radiant beauty of a 
golden-haired English child, with her doll in her arms, listen- 
ing with fixed attention, and day after day following the driest 
of historians through his ponderous work. Exquisite and 
true picture, which we commend to any painter who could 
conceive it! he will find no living models for it. In this 
case, not only an intellect and a character of the highest order 
were developed, but a style of writing and speaking, distin- 
guished for vernacular purity, clearness and precision, was 
formed, by the mere access to a library composed of the classics 
of the English language. Nothing else came in her way. 
She was taught little (which, with an over-estimate of what 
she did not possess, she always unduly regretted), nor was 
she either commanded or forbidden to read anything. She 
had much to do, and little external excitement: it was pre- 
sumed that reading must be her pleasure, and her father pos- 
sessed no trash. We have quoted an individual case, because 
we happen to know it intimately; but we have had an in- 
sight, less near, but still sufficient to corroborate this, into 
several others, especially among women. Nearly all those we 
have known who rose much above the average of their sex 
had pretty nearly a similar mental training, or rather growth. 

We shall be asked if then we pretend that no books should 
be written for children? Certainly not; for though we are 
convinced that the highest order of minds must be produced 
by this process of free internal development, yet there remains 
a vast middle class who are not capable of sufficient inde- 
pendent action to carry them through such a process. These 
are the children whose imaginations are too feeble and inert 
to seize on half-understood images, to work on hints, to supply 
what their imperfect knowledge of facts leaves broken or de- 
fective. There are others whose reasoning faculty istoo sluggish 
to delight in combining and inferring (the never-ceasing occu- 
pation of intelligent children), or whose curiosity is not robust 
enough to endure the fatigue of much toil in search of suste- 
nance. For such as these, it is necessary to clear away the 
difficulties which afford wholesome exercise to stronger minds, 
—to deal in simple, clear, direct narrative,—to give inferences 
and conclusions ready made,—to point out the why and the 
because. It is not that much will come of such a training; 
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but the faculties, which would never struggle into life if left 
to themselves, may be nurtured, not into vigour, but at least 
into existence. What we protest against is the tyranny of 
prejudging the case, and subjecting all alike to a regimen fit 
only for the infirm. Let the robust choose their own diet. 
No test is required but the child’s own inclination, provided 
always that wholesome food, and no other, is within his reach : 
if his faculties are of the kind capable of self-development, he 
will do the rest for himself. 

Of course all this has not the smallest reference or applica- 
tion to the process of learning, properly so called, which is 
the appropriate labour and duty of childhood,—the burden it 
ought to bear, and will bear, gallantly and well, if there is no 
attempt at tricks to disguise it. Toil is the portion of us 
all; this is your present lot of toil ; in time it may, if you 
choose, bring you advantage and pleasure :—such is the lan- 
guage to hold to children, whom it is neither easy nor safe to 
mystify. School, or whatever be the substitute for it, is the 
appropriate sphere for the exercise of the attention and the 
memory,—for compulsory application to uninviting things, 
and conformity to rules not understood; in short, for disci- 
pline,—great and glorious nurse of men, whose godlike face 
a womanish and mistaken tenderness has sought to mask ; not 
perceiving how easily unspoiled childhood learns to love her 
awful beauty and to trust in her truthful promises; while 
those of the flatterer, who talks to it of learning without 
labour, are felt to be false long before they are found to be 
destructive. School-books, therefore, can hardly be too spe- 
cial, nor school methods too rigorously calculated : all latitude 
or choice is misplaced here. 

By children’s books are generally meant books which chil- 
dren voluntarily read, and to those our observations are con- 
fined. We perceive with pleasure that a re-action is taking 
place in favour of the only class of books which we admit to 
be necessarily appropriate to children,—we mean fairy-tales, 
or, to borrow from the German the more comprehensive word 
for wonderful stories and legends—Mérchen. The series of 
little books included under the title of “The Home Trea- 
sury,” which appears at the head of this article, is one indi- 
cation of this change, and provides well and usefully for a 
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demand which is rapidly increasing. The tales that have 
hitherto appeared are edited with good taste and judgement, 
and are rendered in every way attractive to the eye; their 
real charm is however deeper and far more valuable. The 
announcement of this series will explain its intention; in its 
general spirit we entirely agree,—how far we may differ, with 
respect to the value of illustrations, will appear from our pre- 
vious remarks. 


“The character of most Children’s Books published during the last 
quarter of a century is fairly typified in the name of Peter Parley, which 
the writers of some hundreds of them have assumed. The books them- 
selves have been addressed, after a narrow fashion, almost entirely to the 
cultivation of the understanding of children. The many tales sung or said 
from time immemorial, which appealed to the other, and certainly not less 
important, elements of a little child’s mind, its fancy, imagination, sympa- 
thies, affections, are almost all gone out of memory, and are scarcely to be 
obtained. ‘Little Red Riding Hood,” and other fairy-tales hallowed to 
children’s use, are now turned into ribaldry as satires for men; as for the 
creation of a new fairy-tale or touching ballad, such a thing is unheard of. 
That the influence of all this is hurtful to children, the conductor of this 
series firmly believes. He has practical experience of it every day in his 
own family, and he doubts not that there are many others who entertain 
the same opinions as himself. He purposes at least to give some evidence 
of his belief, and to produce a series of works, the character of which may 
be briefly described as anti-Peter-Parleyism. Some will be new works, 
some new combinations of old materials, and some reprints, carefully 
cleared of impurities, without deterioration to the points of the story. All 
will be illustrated, but not after the usual fashion of children’s books, in 
which it seems to be assumed that the lowest kind of art is good enough 
to give first impressions to achild. In the present series, though the state- 
ment may perhaps excite a smile, the illustrations will be selected from the 
works of Raffaelle, Titian, Hans Holbein and other old masters. Some 
of the best modern artists have kindly promised their aid in creating a 
taste for beauty in little children.” 


Let no one imagine we consider it a matter of pride or con- 
gratulation, that fairy-tales lose their magic power over the 
mature man. On the contrary, it is because it is the exclusive 
prerogative, the divine gift of childhood, wholly to enjoy and 
half to believe these delightful fictions, that we shall ever con- 
demn the presumptuous rebellion against nature which the 
withholding of them supposes. We look upon children who 
have been deprived of this poetry of infancy as defrauded not 
only of an intense pleasure, never to be regained, but of one 
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important part of their internal development, which, if checked 
in its natural season, is destroyed for ever. The idea that 
children will, in the face of their daily experience, continue to 
believe in talking birds and flying dragons, in giants that eat 
little boys, or fairies that change mice into footmen, is too 
absurd to be answered ; there is not the smallest danger of 
the kind. But there is a danger that children brought up to 
imagine they know what is true, and nothing but what is 
true, and to have no sympathy with the invisible, should end 
by feeling nothing and believing nothing but objects of sense. 

We do not find in fairy-tales the smallest danger of injury 
to the reasoning faculty, the paramount importance of which 
we fully acknowledge. The inductive faculty, so far from 
being weak, is peculiarly strong in childhood :—why ?—because 
their learning or experience enables them to judge of the truth 
or falsehood of the data on which they reason? Not a whit: 
they know nothing of the kind; they may be told this or that, 
but all the phenomena of nature are new to them, and may, 
for aught they know, be new to the world,—that is, super- 
natural. The clearness and precision of their inferences arise 
wholly from other causes. They have no interest and no 
prejudice,—no favour and no false shame; in their natural 
state they go straight on to a consequence, with a fearless 
justness which we have often admired,—admired with a me- 
lancholy feeling that it could not last. It is the world and 
its vile realities, its interests and its constraints, and not fairy- 
tales, that stunt and distort the noblest of all our faculties. 
The robbing us of the one next to it in dignity—imagination 
—will not help us. 

We reluctantly notice an objection, which will probably be 
made, to permitting children to read books written for men ; 
we mean on the score of what is called their impropriety. 
There is little use in reasoning with persons who believe that 
virtue is to be secured by enfeebling the mind and character, 
or whose powers of observation and deduction are so small as 
to render them inaccessible to evidence. Those who have 
duly reflected on the nature of a child’s mind, on the subjects 
which are fitted to excite its interest, and to which alone it 
can, by its organization and the range of its experience, be 
awake, will need no evidence indeed to convince them that 
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these timorous and misplaced precautions are not only use- 
less, but pernicious ;—useless, inasmuch as a young child in 
its natural state is utterly unconscious of, and indifferent to, 
the class of subjects which are supposed by its elders (from 
their own lamentable self-knowledge) to have such dangerous 
attraction for it; and pernicious, because the whole force of 
that attraction, whatever it be, is thus reserved for the moment 
at which it is really felt, and consequently really dangerous. 
It will not be pretended chat, as far as boys are concerned, it 
is possible by external precautions to defer free converse with 
books longer. The period of emancipation from the restraints 
of childhood must leave a young man to the guidance of his 
own taste, reason and conscience, in the choice of his reading; 
and woe to him if he has no better safeguard than the entire 
novelty of every coarse expression or equivocal allusion ! 

With regard to the other sex, the same impossibility does 
not exist. A careful mother may prolong indefinitely the 
vigilant surveillance of her daughter’s reading, and we are 
assured that in France this is actually the case. Up to the 
time of their marriage, when this and other restrictions drop 
at once, young ladies not only read no novels (a privation 
upon which we sincerely congratulate them), but no books 
except those supposed to be expressly fitted for their age and 
sex. Whether the result is, on a comparison with the greater 
latitude allowed in this and other respects to English girls, 
unfavourable to the purity of mind and conduct of the latter, 
we leave it to our readers to determine. Without pretending 
to judge a question on which far too many hasty and unfair 
decisions are pronounced on every side, we shall only venture 
to express our conviction, that in simplicity and purity of 
heart and life, and in devotion to domestic duties, the women 
of England,—especially those whose understandings have been 
early schooled and fortified by intercourse with the great and 
wise,—are at least not inferior to any who have ever entered 
on the perplexing realities of life, from the walls of a convent, 
or encountered its temptations with the ignorance and inex- 
perience of a babe. 

It would seem superfluous to repeat that we mean, and can 
mean, no such absurdity as that a// books are fit for children ; 
but we know the unfairness with which opinions are distorted, 
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and we therefore say again, that we take for granted that the 
books open to their choice would be only such as have the 
tendency common to all the highest flights and exercises of 
human genius and human reason,—namely, to make us sen- 
sible of our position on earth and our kindred with heaven, 
and to excite in us the earnest purpose and the humble hope 
so to think, to feel and to live, as not to belie our high calling. 
With such aspirations, religion in its purest and sublimest 
form,—the religion of him whose life was the clear and per- 
fect manifestation of the Godlike,—naturally allies itself, and 
is indeed inseparable from them ; for when the soul of man has 
reached its utmost strength and elevation, it can find employ- 
ment and rest only in the Divine. 


ARTICLE IV. 


1. The Choral Service of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. By the Rev. Joun Jess, A.M., Rector of 
Peterstow, Herefordshire, late Prebendary of Limerick. 
London: J. W. Parker. 1843. 

2. The Music of the Church, considered in its various branches, 
Congregational and Choral. By the Rev. J. A. Larrose, 
M.A., Curate of St. Peter’s, Hereford. London: Seeley 
and Sons. 1831. 

3. An Apology for Cathedral Service. London: John Bohn. 
1839. 

4. On the Choral Service of the Anglo-Catholic Church. 
London: G. Bell. 1844. 


Ir is time that the public attention be drawn to the subject 
of English Cathedral Music, which at present seems destined 
to be quietly thrust aside as a thing of nought, and, amidst 
all the din with which the Church of England now resounds, 
to be suffered to fade, and droop and die. If this is to be 
its fate, let it be known, proclaimed and sanctioned,—let 
us witness its decline and fall with our eyes open, with a 
full knowledge of its destined doom, and with a clear antici- 
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pation of its approaching extinction. But we believe that 
such is not the expectation, still less the wish, of the people 
of England: we believe that so noble a bequest they will 
not willingly let die, and that they only require to be in- 
formed of its peril in order to bestir themselves in its defence. 
They have the richest collection of devotional music in the 
world ; they have the amplest endowments for its efficient 
performance ; while their Cathedrals, the depositories of this 
store of genius and learning, the inheritors of all these muni- 
ficent bequests, exhibit at this moment too generally the most 
helpless decrepitude or the lowest vulgarity. Could the pre- 
sent feebleness of our Cathedral choirs be placed in plain and 
palpable contrast with their former strength,—could we on one 
day see all the stalls in St. Paul’s Cathedral filled with well- 
trained singers, and hear “ the service high and anthem clear” 
of past ages, and on the following day witness the “ counterfeit 
presentment” of the present time,—the contrast would be too 
humiliating for quiet endurance: the public voice would speak 
in a tone too loud and too indignant to be disregarded. But 
the work of destruction has been slow, gradual and insidious ; 
it has gone on from age to age, from generation to generation; 
it has proceeded step by step, until at length it approaches 
consummation. 

Before that period arrives, we desire to invite the attention 
of our countrymen to the subject, and to tell them that it is 
high time to awake out of sleep. Numerous as are the theo- 
logical periodicals of the present day, fierce as are the con- 
flicts of those who profess to range themselves under the 
banners of the same Church, on the subject which now en- 
gages our consideration they are dumb. It may be from in- 
difference, it may be from ignorance, it may be from conscious 
guilt :—they may care nothing about it, or they may be par- 
ticipes criminis,—no matter, they know what is going on and 
are silent. It is no party affair: Whigs or Tories have no- 
thing to gain or to lose: there is no political game to fight, 
or prize to win, and they are accordingly quiet. It is a cu- 
rious fact that a single newspaper only has noticed and de- 
nounced the deadly blow aimed by a recent act of parlia- 
ment against Cathedral music. The Bishop of London was its 
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author,—the Tory papers were mute; Lord John Russell 
acquiesced in it,—the Whig journals were dumb. The sub- 
ject has excited some attention, but only from individuals; no 
recognized organ of any party, in Church or in State, has dared 
to touch it. The ‘ Quarterly Review’ has had some articles on 
the subject of music as connected with the Church, not un- 
worthy its reputation; but it has steered, with a degree of 
adroitness little understood by its general readers, clear of 
the point to which we mean to direct our course. The Ca- 
thedral Music of England,--what was it,—what is it,—what 
will it be? 

To these questions perhaps few persons could give a satis- 
factory reply, either historically or experimentally, and fewer 
still prophetically. In the first place, Cathedral music is 
known to the multitude historically only through the writings 
of Burney and Hawkins,—the former very scantily informed 
on the subject, the latter consulted like a dictionary, but 
never read. Practically, Cathedral music is only known to 
the inhabitants of cities, not towns; Ely, with its nine hun- 
dred inhabitants, knows more of it than Manchester with its 
population of three hundred thousand. Hence, when a bill 
for virtually abolishing the Cathedral service is brought 
into the House of Commons, the members for Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Bradford, and so on, 
beholding their Whig leader as its champion, conclude it to be 
a salutary measure of reform, and give it their tacit support. 
That leader himself, as able to understand its merits and its re- 
sults as “to command the Channel fleet or rebuild St. Paul’s,” 
becomes the mere tool of a crafty priest ; and, in order to vin- 
dicate his claim to know everything better than anybody else, 
takes this bill under his patronage. Its effect is only visible 
in part ; the ruins of our Cathedral music remain to us; we 
can imagine their fair and rich details from the scanty out- 
line that survives; but before another generation shall arise 
even this will be obliterated, and not a vestige will appear of 
the genius which reared the majestic and unrivalled fabric. 
It may be too late to speak to any purpose to drowsy or in- 
dolent legislators, but it is nevertheless right to disclose to the 
English public the extent and amount of their loss. 
Cathedral music has never wanted individual advocates, 
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nor is it now destitute of them, but they are few. One section 
of the Clergy dislikes the Cathedral service,—another is deeply 
implicated in the continuance of existing abuses,—another 
hopes to be, (for deaneries and prebendal stalls would be less 
desirable “ prizes ” if the choirs had their due),—nearly all are 
ignorant of its history, character and requirements. Singing 
is a thing to be turned over to mechanics, the unfit associates 
for an aristocratic clergy. This is the doctrine of the present 
day; no wonder that the Choral (or Cathedral) service of our 
Church finds few able or zealous champions ! 

The three first works which stand at the head of this article 
are perhaps the best modern publications of their kind. The 
second is the least valuable, and has excited little attention ; not 
so much indeed as it deserves, but it deals too much in de- 
clamation and too little with fact. We admit the difficulty of 
the position of a clergyman who, residing in a Cathedral town, 
volunteers a defence of Cathedral music; a full revelation of 
its history would be regarded by his capitular neighbours as 
an attack on their possessions; his position therefore leads 
him to generalize, to suppress, to soften. 

The ‘ Apology for the Cathedral Service’ is written by a 
man of whose class and character we did not think there was 
a living example. He has the feelings, the spirit, almost the 
language, of George Herbert, “ who made, twice a week, a 
“thankful pilgrimage from Bemerton to Salisbury for the sake 
“ of enjoying the Cathedral service, which when well and reve- 
“rently performed,” adds the author of the ‘ Apology,’ “ is one 
“of the purest feasts to be enjoyed on earth.... He enters 
“‘ upon these musings with no hostile feelings towards any part 
* of the universal Church, but surely with especial love for that 
“ branch of it which God’s own right hand hath planted, and 
“ which hath been watered with the dew of his blessing in this 
“ most favoured kingdom.” The author of this unpretending 
volume must surely dwell under the shadow of a Cathedral,— 
perhaps the quiet inmate of some library, for his knowledge 
of books is large and general. There is such a holy calm, 
such unaffected piety, such Christian zeal pervading the 
work, that no dignitary of the Church but might envy the 
spirit that could prompt and the taste that could utter lan- 
guage so pure and so eloquent. This work, like that of Mr. 
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Latrobe, has excited little attention: the clamorous pulpiteers 
and conflicting partisans in the Church have no sympathy 
with such a writer, and we never remember to have seen the 
‘ Apology’ mentioned or quoted, except by Mr. Jebb and the 
author of the ‘ Choral Service.’ 

The most recent, the largest and the best work, as a collec- 
tion of facts, is that of the Rev. John Jebb. It is written in 
a bold uncompromising spirit, with a competent knowledge 
of the subject, musically and historically. This is its tone at 
the very outset :— 


** In this inquiry no indulgence whatever can be shown to the corrupt 
administrations, the grovelling notions, the irreverent innovations, which 
mere modern custom and the tyranny of private caprice have established in 
too many of our Collegiate foundations. The standard now appealed to is 
the authority of the Church, clearly expressed by authoritative documents 
and by the consistent practice of ancient times. In accordance with these 
innovations, the maxim is virtually laid down, that in proportion as the 
nation becomes more populous and prosperous, in the same proportion 
those sacred bands, intended to minister a more solemn worship in the 
chief temples of God, are to be diminished ; and that, instead of compelling 
a more full and frequent attendance of his ministering servants, for which 
the very stones of Canterbury, York and Lincoln are calling out, there is 
hereafter to be established a more scanty and niggardly Service than in 
the most impoverished part of Christendom since the foundation of the 
Church. Instead of reverting to the noble theory of divine worship laid 
down by the Church of England [and, it may be added, its former prac- 
tice], advantage is taken of the degraded standard to which the notions of 
her Cathedral Service had been reduced during an age of the Church above 
all others the most grovelling and unspiritual. Hence the cold-hearted 
calculations at how little expense God could be served ; hence the worse 
than Procrustean measure which reduced the foundation of her greatest 
Minsters to the level of her smallest and least conspicuous Colleges ; hence 
the arithmetical canons, which, superseding time-honoured Statutes, sup- 
pressing holy and honourable offices, adopt the sordid notions of the count- 
ing-house, and that doctrine of ‘more or less, which is treason against 
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property. 


Mr. Jebb’s book must command attention. The attacks of 
a newspaper, however just, are transient : they are read once, 
and never more; but a record of facts cannot be smothered 
or passed over. One of these is capable of daily verification 
in the metropolis, where the melancholy illustration of “a 
scanty and niggardly service ” may be supplied to any passer- 
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by in the choir of St. Paul’s. What Cathedral music is, may 
be easily ascertained :—what it was, and what it ought to be, 
must be known by a different process. 

The work which stands last at the head of this article is 
the production of a Temple Bencher, and is written with a 
commendable zeal for the preservation of the Cathedral Ser- 
vice, though not always “ according to knowledge.” It is, 
in fact, little more than a compilation from Mr. Jebb’s larger 
work, interspersed with frequent passages, therein previously 
quoted, from Bedford’s ‘'Temple Musick’ and the ‘ Apology 
for the Cathedral Service ;’ and it is only when quoting 
from these books that its facts or opinions can be safely 
adopted. The writer is treating of a subject on which his 
information is very limited, and venturing to walk alone he 
stumbles: thus he classes Blow, Purcell and Clark among 
the composers of the time before the Restoration: Dr. Chris- 
topher Tye is called “ Charles Tye,” and “ Non nobis, Do- 
mine,” is said to be “ universally admitted to be Bird’s 
[Byrd’s] composition.” Errors like these, occurring in con- 
secutive pages, evince a superficial acquaintance with the 
subject under discussion. The, imperfection of the Service 
as now performed is feelingly deplored, but the cause is left 
unnoticed, or but obscurely hinted at. 

Vain regrets and vague lamentations will avail nothing to- 
wards a cure of the existing evil: the abuse must be laid bare, 
the public must know why and how it comes to pass that 
“ the daily service is calculated to excite painful reflection,” 
and must learn the reason why the richest ecclesiastical 
establishments in Christendom are the worst served by that 
divine art, which was intended, and is peculiarly adapted, to 
minister to devotion in our national temples. To this duty 
we shall now address ourselves. 

Nine of the English Cathedrals retain their original consti- 
tution, as it existed before the Reformation; thirteen were 
remodelled in the time of Henry VIII. With their other 
officers we have, in connexion with our present subject, only 
an incidental concern; it is merely as far as their conduct 
has influenced the state of Cathedral choirs that it will claim 
our notice. The officers on whom the musical duties of the 
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Church devolve are the Minor-canons or Priest-vicars, the Lay- 
clerks or Lay-vicars, and the (boy) Choristers. The office of 
Organist in many Cathedrals is not recognized as a separate 
and distinct appointment, it being assumed that all the cleri- 
cal members of the choir are competent to fill it, and that 
they will do so in turn. The proportions as well as the 
numbers of the choirs are prescribed by the statutes of each 
Cathedral, and were regulated by the original or later endow- 
ments or bequests for their maintenance. The several duties 
of these officers, as well as their qualifications, are also de- 
fined with clearness and precision. In many Cathedrals the 
number of Minor-canons was twelve, of Lay-clerks twelve, and 
of Singing-boys ten, forming a choir of thirty-four voices. 
In some the number was larger, in others smaller. 

The Statutes of the Cathedrals, remodelled by Henry VIIL., 
are nearly the same in all the particulars to which our inquiry 
now extends. The following extract from “the Statutes and 
“ Orders for the better rule and government of the Cathedral 
“ Church of Gloucester, prescribed by command of King 
* Henry VIIL., in the thirty-sixth year of his reign” will ex- 
plain the duties of the several members of its choir. We 
preface the extract with a part of the Dean’s oath :— 


** I swear upon the Holy Evangelists that I will well and truly govern this 
Church according to the Statutes and Ordinances of the same.’’ 

“‘ We ordain and appoint that those six priests, whom we call Minor 
Canons, as also the six Laick Clerks, and also the Deacon and Sub-Deacon, 
all of whom we have constituted daily to celebrate the praise of God in 
our Church, be, as much as may be, learned, of a good name and honest 
conversation, and lastly that they be men of judgement in singing, which 
shall be approved of those who well understand the art of music in the 
same Church.” 

“« We will and ordain that the residence of the Minor Canons and all 
other clerks doing service in our Church, be perpetual : for it shall be lawful 
to no one to be absent from our Church a whole day, without especial leave 
from the Dean.” 


The above extract is from the translated copy of the Statutes 
in Sir Robert Atkyns’s ‘ Glostershire.? The corresponding 
statute is from those of Rochester Cathedral. 


“Cap. XIX. Ordinamus ut tam illi sex Sacerdotes, quos MinoreEs 
CANONICOS vocamus, quam totidem clerici laici, ad hoc Diaconus et Sub- 
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diaconus qui Evangelium et Epistolam legent (quos omnes ad Dei laudes in 
ecclesiz nostro templo, assidue decantandas constituimus) sint, quantum 
fieri potest, eruditi, fame bone, conversationis et honeste: denique can- 
tandi perili, id constare volumus judicio eorum qui in eadem ecclesia artem 
musicam probe callent.” 


Extracts similar in import, if not in words, might be sup- 
plied from the Statutes of other Cathedrals, but these will suf- 
fice to establish the fact that the number of Minor-canons (as 
of the other officers of the Cathedral) was fixed and prescribed ; 
that one of the qualifications for this office was skill in sing- 
ing, and that their attendance on this duty was to be daily. 
It is also clear that the Dean of every Cathedral swears “ ¢o 
govern it according to its Statutes.” 

In all Cathedrals the Precentor held an important office, 
which is thus defined in the Gloucester Statutes :— 
«We decree and ordain that out of the Minor Canons, one elder and more 
eminent than the rest be chosen Precentor, whose office it shall be skilfully 


to direct the singing-men in the Church, and as a guide to lead them by 
previous teaching, that their singing be not discordant. Him the rest shall 
obey.” 

Mr. Jebb says :— 

“To the Precentor the superintendence of the principal part of the Church 
Service belonged. He examined and superintended the chanters, fixed the 
services and anthems for the week, and was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of the choir-boys. On the greater feasts he intoned or commenced 
the Church hymns. Thus that most important and religious office of re- 
gulating the Church music was regarded, as it ought to be, worthy the 
personal superintendence of one of the chief dignitaries, who himself took 
part in its performance.” —Page 39. 


The Prebendaries of our Cathedrals (who have long consti- 
tuted themselves mere lookers-on) were also liable to be 
called upon, not only to officiate at the altar, but to chant 
the prayers, when required by the Precentor, or to read the 
lessons, by the Chancellor*. In short a certain, and not a 
very low degree of musical proficiency was either expressly 





* “ Omnes Canonici ad Missarum munera obligentur. . ... Inscriptus aliquis Ca- 
nonicus admonitusve, vel ad lectionem a Cancellario, vel ad cantum a Precentore, 
prompte se exhibeat. . . . quod quidem fit semper in Festis majoribus, ut majores 
canonici, etiam ex non residentibus, chorum regant, primas, antiphonas, psalmos, 
hymnos incipiant, et ministranti ad summum altare assistant.” —Appendix to Dug- 
dale’s St. Paul’s. 
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demanded of, or understood to be possessed by, every member 
of a Cathedral. 

The offices thus created, renewed or perpetuated, were also 
distinctly and specially endowed. The members of the Choir 
had houses and lands of their own, set apart for their espe- 
cial and perpetual use and enjoyment: “ In all the Cathedrals 
“ of the old foundation, the inferior clergy and sometimes the 
*“ lay members form corporate bodies, distinct from the Chap- 
“ ter, as far as their corporate property is concerned, but in 
“ subjection to them, as regards the service of the Church*.” 

This property, being houses and lands, which sufficed for 
the maintenance of the choirs at the time when their numbers 
were fixed, has since increased tenfold in value, and a corre- 
sponding increase both in the stipends and the numbers of 
the choirs might have been anticipated as a matter of course. 
We shall see how far either has been accomplished. 

The regulations respecting the choir-boys, which are sub- 
stantially the same in every Cathedral, we extract from the 
Durham Statutes :— 


“We decree and ordain that in the said church there be ten choristers, 
boys of tender age, with good voices and musical capacity, who shall serve, 
minister and sing in the choir. For the instruction of these boys, and to 
guide them in their moral conduct, no less than to teach them the art of 
singing (exclusive of the ten clerks before mentioned), one shall be chosen, 
of good life and fame, skilled in singing and organ-playing, who shall care- 
fully occupy himself in teaching the boys, chanting the service and playing 
on the organ.” 


As it was evidently the design of those who framed these 
Statutes, as well as of the founders and benefactors of our 
Cathedrals, to train up within their own precincts a succession 
of officers of various degrees to minister therein, a school 
was connected with each such church, in which the classical 
instruction of the choir-boys was the subject of especial care. 
In some of these endowments provision was made for carry- 
ing on the education of the most deserving and promising 
boys, after the age at which, as boys, their official connection 
with the church had necessarily terminated. Thus in the Sta- 
tutes of Durham (cap. xxviii.) this enactment occurs:— 


“We require that the boys of this our school be maintained at the ex- 





* Jebb, p. 96. 
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pense of our Church till they shall have attained a competent knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, for which purpose four years shall be allowed, or, by 
permission of the Dean, five years. We also decree that no one be ad- 
mitted to a poor scholarskip of this Church who shall be more than fifteen 
years of age. The choristers nevertheless of the said Church, though ex- 
ceeding fifteen years of age, we allow to be admitted as scholars. And if 
they are duly qualified, and have made good proficiency in music, and have 
faithfully served in the choir, we ordain that they shall be chosen in pre- 
ference to others.” 

To each of these schools one or two masters were appointed, 
whose requirements are “ experience, skill in the Latin and 
Greek tongues, virtuous life and orthodox faith.” 

It was the principle and intent of these several ordinances 
to elevate the character of every official member of the Church ; 
to give to its boys a classical education, in order to enable 
them, as men, to assume a becoming station in the holy bro- 
therhood to which they belonged, and to stimulate their young 
industry by present advantages and prospective rewards*, 

In such a form and spirit were the Statutes which regulate 
our Cathedral choirs drawn up, with a clear and manifest de- 
sign (to borrow an expression from one of them) “that no 
drones be suffered to devour the honey of the bees,” and yet, 
it should seem, with some misgiving as to their future admi- 
nistration. “No work,” says King Henry, “is so piously 
“ undertaken, so carefully carried forward, so happily com- 
“‘ pleted, which may not be undermined by negligence and 
“‘ want of care. No statutes are made so strict or bound by 
“ obligations so sacred, but that in process of time they may 
“ sink into oblivion, if not watched over with the constant 
“ vigilance of piety and zeal.” How far this has come to pass 
will appear hereafter. 

The “ Injunctions ” of Edward VI. rather recognized, than 
specifically legislated concerning, Church music. The term 
“ Mass ” was retained as descriptive of a portion of the ser- 
vice, and the notices of singing are slight and incidental. In 
many passages of the “ Injunctions” of Elizabeth the words 
of the former Injunctions remain, but the term “ Mass ” oc- 





* « Every care should be taken to make the Lay-vicars more like what they were 
originally termed, clergy of the second form, men who ought to share with the 
clergy the respect of the people. Why should not the singing-men of Christ Church, 
for instance, be as well educated and of as great esteem in the college as the lay 
students? ‘Their offices are more sacred.”—Jebb, p. 116. 
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curs no longer, and her commands on the subject of Church 
music are clear, definite and express. Fierce and obstinate, 
there is no doubt, was the conflict in her reign on the sub- 
ject of Cathedral worship: the kingdom was broken up into 
three religious parties; and Papists, Protestant Episcopalians 
and Puritans engaged in ceaseless and bitter strife. The state 
of the Church of England at this time is thus described by 
Heylyn :— 

‘* There was not a sufficient number of learned men to supply the cures 
which filled the Church with an ignorant and illiterate clergy. Many were 
raised to preferments, who, having spent the time of their exile in the last 
reign in such churches as followed the Genevan form of worship, returned 
so disaffected to the rites and ceremonies which they found by law esta- 
blished here, that they broke out into sad disorders. The Queen’s professor 
at Oxford was among these Non-conformists. Cartwright, the Lady Mar- 
garet’s professor at Cambridge, was an inextinguishable firebrand, and 
Whittington, though dean of Durham, was chief leader of the Frankfort 
schismatics.” 


Of Cartwright’s spirit and claim to the title which Heylyn 
gave him, his own words may be quoted as the best proof:— 

‘It [the Cathedral service] hath no edification, according to the rule of 
the Apostle, but only confusion. They toss the Psalms to and fro like 
tennis-balls. As for organs and curious singing, though they be proper 
for Popish dens (by which I mean Cathedral churches), yet some others 
must have them also. The Queen’s chapel, which should be a spectacle 
of Christian reformation, is rather a pattern of all kinds of superstition.” 


While such was the language of the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, it was not to be expected that those without the pale 
of the Church would adopt a milder form of attack. In a 
pamphlet published in 1586, and widely circulated, entitled 
“A Request of all true Christians to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” it is prayed, among other petitions offered up in a like 
spirit, “ that all Cathedral churches be put down, where the 
* service of God is grievously abused by piping upon organs, 
* singing, and trowling of psalms from side to side, with the 
** squeaking of chanting choristers disguised (like all the rest) 
‘in white surplices; some in corner caps and silly copes, 
* imitating the manner and fashion of Antichrist, the Pope, 
“ that man of sin, with all his other rabble of miscreants and 
“ shavelings.” 

Attacked on one side by the Puritans,—assailed by a por- 
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tion of the episcopal Church itself,—detested and conspired 
against by the Papists,—a sovereign less firm in purpose and 
decided in action might have been driven to surrender the 
pomp and splendour of the Cathedral service, in order to win 
the allegiance of a large portion of her Protestant subjects. 
To her dauntless and arbitrary character, her love of splen- 
dour, and the delight which she took in music, we mainly 
owe its preservation. The following press-warrant from the 
hand of Elizabeth is a most significant commentary on her 
character: the original is in the Chapter-house at Windsor :— 


** Eliz: R: Whereas our Castle of Windsor hath of old been well fur- 
nished with singing men and children,—We, willing it should not be of less 
reputation in our days, but rather augmented and increased, declare that 
no singing men or boys shall be taken out of the said Chapel by virtue of 
any commission, not even for our household chapel. And we give power 
to the bearer of this to take any singing men or boys from any chapel, our 
own household and St. Paul’s only excepted. 

“Given at Westminster, the 8th day of March, in the second year of 


our reign. 
‘* Elizabeth R.” 


There is also extant a document, similar in spirit and for 
the same purpose, addressed to “all and singular Deans, 
« Provosts, Masters, all ecclesiastical persons and ministers, 
“ and ail our loving subjects,” in which she says,— 


«« By the tenor of these presents, we will and require you that ye permit 
our servant Thomas Gyles, and his deputy, to take up in any Cathedral or 
Collegiate Church, and in every other place or places of this ourrealm, such 
child or children as he or they shall find and like of: and the same child 
or children, by virtue hereof, for the use and service aforesaid, to bring 
away, without any let, contradiction, stay or interruptions to the contrary.” 


Tusser, the author of ‘ Five hundred points of Husbandrie,’ 
was, as he tells us, one of the imprest boys :— 


“‘ Thence*, for my voice, I must (no choice) 
Away of force, like posting horse, 
For sundry men had placards then 
Such child to take : 
The better breast, the lesser rest, 
To serve the Queen, now there, now here: 
For time so spent I may repent, 
And sorrow make. 


* From Wallingford. 
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«* But mark the chance, myself to ’vance, 
By friendship’s lot to Paul’s I got: 
So found I grace a certain space 
Still to remain. 
With Redford* there, the like no where 
For cunning such, and virtue much, 
By whom some part of Music’s art 
So did I gain. 


** From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 
To learn straitways the Latin phrase,” etc. etc. 


“The Qaeen,” says Burnet, “ had been bred up from her 
‘ infancy with an abhorrence of Papacy and a love for the Re- 
“ formation ; but yet, as her first impressions in her father’s 
“ reign were in favour of such old rites as he had still retained, 
“ so, in her own nature, she loved state and magnificence in 
“ religion as well as in everything else. She thought that 
* in her brother’s reign it had been stript too much of exter- 
* nal ornament and pomp.” . This feeling spoke plainly, em- 
phatically and decisively in the following Injunction :— 


nw 


“ For the encouragement and the continuance of the use of singing in 
the Church of England, it is ordained that,—Whereas, in divers Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches, there have been heretofore livings appointed for 
the maintenance of men and children for singing in the Church, by means 
of which the laudable exercise of musick hath been had in estimation and 
preserved in knowledge— 

“The Queen’s majesty, neither meaning in any wise the decay of any 
endowment that might tend to the use and continuance of the said science, 
willeth and commandeth that no alteration be made in the disposition of 
such assignments as have been heretofore appointed to the use of singing 
or music in the Church, bué that all such do remain : that there be a modest 
and distinct song, so used in all parts of the common prayers of the Church 
as that the same may be plainly understood. And yet, nevertheless, for 
the comforting of such as take delight in musick, it be permitted that, 
either at morning or evening prayer, there be such a hymn or such like 
song to the praise of Almighty God, in the best melody and musick that 
may be devised.” 


This Injunction is quoted by Heylyn with the following 
comment :— 
“Thus, as plain song was retained in parish churches, so in the Queen’s 


own chapel, in the quire of all Cathedrals and some Colleges, the service 
was sung in a more melodious manner, commonly with organs. Nor is it 











* John Redford, Organist and Almoner of St. Paul’s. 
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to be wondered at that such was the case, considering how the musical 
service was admired and cherished by the Queen herself: for the Liturgy 
was officiated every day, both morning and evening, in the Chapel, with 
the most excellent voices of men and children that could be got in all the 
kingdom, accompanied by the organ.” 


This command of Elizabeth, although it failed to content 
or silence the clamourers against the Cathedral service, gave 
it perpetuity of form, and was designed to impart to it per- 
manent vigour and efficiency. The revenues heretofore appro- 
priated to the support of the Choirs were preserved to them 
without diminution of any kind. 

It remained now to mould anew the musical part of the 
Cathedral service. This was an arduous undertaking: the 
labours of the Protestant musician would be measured against 
those not only of his English predecessors, but of his great 
Italian and Flemish contemporaries, whose compositions were 
known and sung throughout the kingdom. Happily the 
genius and talent necessary for the work were at hand, and 
Tallis produced his sublime Service. Its structure of course 
is antiphonal, which in fact is the essential attribute and cha- 
racteristic of the Cathedral service. Two full and complete 
choirs, technically called “ Decani” and “ Cantoris,” respon- 
sive or combined, continued to occupy the north and south 
sides of the church,—an arrangement sanctioned by anti- 
quity, and admirably fitted for the most perfect musical effect. 
The same mental power and intellectual energy, which were 
so abundantly displayed in a variety of forms during this 
reign, appeared conspicuously in its music. The splendid and 
ample choir of the Chapel Royal was the school in which the 
musical talent of the age was chiefly nurtured*. To Tallis 
and Tye, the English fathers of the art, were speedily and 
successively added Byrd, Farrant, Morley, Bull, Weelkes, 
Kirby, Farmer, Dowland, Bateson, Gibbons: of whom some 
remained in London, while Bull at Hereford, Byrd at Lin- 
coln, Bevin at Bristol, Weelkes at Winchester (and afterwards 
at Chichester), Bateson at Chester, and Gibbons at Canter- 
bury, enriched the land from north to south and from east 


* The choir of the Chapel Royal at this time consisted uf twenty-four chaplains, 
thirty-two lay clerks and twelve boys, all of whom were required to be “ well 
skilled in music, clear-voiced,’’ and the men to be “ sufficient in organ-playing.” — 
Harl. MSS., No. 293. 
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to west with the products of their genius and industry. The 
race of voiceless and incompetent priests was not then known ; 
everywhere the choirs were filled with singers: Deans had 
not tasted the sweets of Choir plunder, nor Chapters learned 
to disregard the obligation of an oath. This is matter of hi- 
story, but we have the further evidence of the fact in the 
compositions written for choirs as they then were. There was 
every inducement for such men as these to write ;—leisure, 
for they had a competent maintenance,—inclination, for they 
loved their art,—ability, for they had mastered it,—and, above 
all, the constant and able co-operation of their associates, cle- 
rical and lay. They were a holy brotherhood, dwelling to- 
gether, daily associated in the same honourable and sacred 
duty, and emulous in its performance. We may imagine the 
delight and pride, for example, with which the then noble 
choir of Canterbury joined, for the first time, in the perform- 
ance of their organist’s sublime eight-part anthem “O clap 
your hands,” and the thanks and praises which Gibbons would 
receive as he descended from the loft. And are such labours 
of genius and erudition, such a rich and noble inheritance, to 
be banished for ever from their birthplace and home, in order 
to gratify a love of pelf and patronage? We devoutly hope 
not: we yet look forward to a pilgrimage to Canterbury to 
hail the resuscitation of Orlando Gibbons. 

But let us proceed with our history. The attack on Choir 
property seems to have been attempted early, even in the 
reign of Elizabeth, as appears by the following letter from 
Lord Burleigh, which is sufficiently indicative of her watchful 
care of the interests of the Cathedral choirs, and her determi- 
nation to secure to them the full and undisturbed possession 
of their endowments. 

“To my very lovinge frendes, Mr. Attornie Generall and Mr. Solicitor, 
or either of them. 

«« After my verie hartie commendations,—For that hir Majestic is pleased 
to confirm unto the Vicars Choral of the Churche of Hereford the graunt of 
their landes, which hath been sought by divers greedie persons to have 
been gotten from them: therefore I praie you, as your leisures maie better 
serve you, to peruse their former grauntes, and to drawe a newe Book of 
confirmation, to passe from hir Majestie, according to hir Majestie’s good 
meaning, for their quietnes hereafter. And so I verie hartilie bid you fare- 
well. From Westminster, this second of September, 1586. 

“Your verie lovinge frend, “W. Burcutey.” 


VOL. XVII.—N®, XXXIII. H 
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The accession of the Stuart family operated most inju- 
riously upon the interests of music generally in England. 
The Tudors, themselves all musically educated by the best 
English masters, fostered and patronized the musical talent 
of their subjects: with what effect has been seen. James did 
worse than nothing for Cathedral music. Busied in trimming 
the balance between Calvinism and Arminianism, and bewil- 
dered in the mazes of metaphysical subtlety, he left the choirs 
to their fate; who were soon made to feel how inefficient 
are mere legal sanctions and provisions, when they have to 
protect the weak against the strong. Their condition is re- 
corded in a curious manuscript preserved in the British 
Museum, to which no author’s name is attached; but it is a 
memorial, which evidently either was, or was intended to be, 
presented to those in power, on the injustice which had been 
committed towards the Cathedral choirs, its immediate conse- 
quences, and its future more disastrous effects on the Cathe- 
dral service. The following extracts are from the chapter 
headed, “'The occasion of the decay of Music in Cathedral 
and College Churches :”— 


«The use of music in Cathedral churches among some divines is con- 
ceived to be needless, and few of those prebends and canons which now 
are, do think it other than only a tolerable convenient ornament for a 
Cathedral church to have, to the end that themselves may have those 
places which are left by the turning out of the singing-men from the Quire. 
And whereas in times of popery divers benefactions have been given to 
singing-men, and which have been confirmed by new grants by the late 
Queen with intent that the same should be employed as before, these same 
are now swallowed up by deans and canons. 

“ Another cause of the great decay of music in the Church (in the com- 
mendable sort it hath been) is the lessening of the number of singers. 
Where there have been twenty, thirty or forty singers, there is now but half 
or three parts so many as the foundation requireth, and either two men’s 
stipends are conferred upon one man to increase his living, or else that some 
part of the stipends in this alteration may drop into the prebends’ purses. 

7 * . * * * 7 * * 

“No founder that ever was, before he began to erect a College or Ca- 
thedral church for dean, prebends, canons, singing-men and choristers, 
but by his last advice and counsel, he respected the eminency of the place, 
the number and qualities of the persons, and the reward and maintenance 
of all such members as he did purpose should be maintained in his founda- 
tion. And for that purpose did estate and assure lands for the support of 
every one. ‘To a custos, dean or warden, and to a prebend or canon a 
living meet for his maintenance, also lands to maintain singing-men and 
choristers according to their quality and place. How, then, comes it to 
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pass that ever since the foundation of such Cathedrals to this day, the dean 
lives and maintains his estate like a dean, and the prebends and canons 
like prebends and canons, while the rest of the poor singing-men do live 
like miserable beggars ? 

“‘ If the way to increase the stipends of singing-men should be by less- 
ening of the numbers, in order to make their livings better, it would be the 
occasion of overthrowing all; for heretofore where there was double the 
number, there is now but half, and if these few should yet again be dimi- 
nished, there would remain so few to exercise and perform the service that 
the Churches would rather seem to be parish churches than Cathedrals ; 
for if the original number of forty persons, which have now been diminished 
to twenty, should be lessened to ten, how absurd would it be that such large 
and stately buildings which were built, to the honour of the kingdom, for 
the service of God, should be supplied by so few, whose voices in such spa- 
cious buildings will only sound but as a little clapper in a great bell! 

“« Let the statutes of every foundation be examined, and there ye shall 
find that the members thereof are sworn to preserve the lands of such 
foundations to the true use and employment which the founder hath ap- 
pointed them : for if the said lands be not employed to the true use and in- 
tention of the founder, the foresaid oath is violated and broken, and the 
abuse needeth reformation.” 


The melancholy confirmation of these statements is found 
in the gradually lessening numbers of Church composers, and 
the lower standard of excellence which they were content— 
perhaps compelled—to adopt. Henry and William Lawes, 
Locke, Child and Rogers are the only names of any note 
that occur in the reign of Charles I., who, with the predi- 
lection for French musicians which other members of his 
family displayed, appointed a very sorry composer named 
Laniere (several of whose productions are, unfortunately for 
his reputation preserved) to be the master of his music. Child 
was an industrious and sound musician, the pulpil of Elway 
Bevin of Bristol, and the requital that his long services received 
as organist of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor may be related 
in the words of Sir John Hawkins. 


** Dr. Child was so ill-paid for his services at Windsor, that a long arrear 
of his salary had accumulated, of which he vainly solicited the discharge, 
although it was withheld in equal defiance of law and justice. After many 
fruitless applications to the Dean and Chapter, he told them that if they 
would pay him what they owed him, he would pave anew for them the choir 
of the Chapel. They paid him his money, and Child performed his promise : 
neither this richly endowed body, nor the Knights of the most noble order 
of the Garter, nor the Sovereign himself, manifesting the least inclination to 
share with their poor organist any portion of so munificent an act.” 
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Rogers was also a member of St. George’s Chapel at Wind- 
sor at the time of its dissolution. During the Protectorate 
he enjoyed the favour of Cromwell, and at the restoration he 
became organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, whence he was 
expelled by James II. and died in poverty and obscurity. 

The Protectorate was a period of musical darkness. The 
organs of the Cathedrals and Colleges were taken down ; the 
choirs were dispersed, musical publications ceased, and the 
gradual twilight of the art, which commenced with the acces- 
sion of the Stuarts, now faded into total darkness. The Pro- 
tector himself seems to have been its only patron: he caused 
the organ of Magdalen College to be erected at Hampton Court 
Palace, retained Hingston, a pupil of Orlando Gibbons, in 
his service, continued Henry Lawes (the friend of his foreign 
secretary) in his place in the chapel, ordered the music-lec- 
tures to be regularly delivered at Oxford, and compelled a 
royalist who had robbed the music-school there of its library 
to restore his plunder. 

With the accession of Charles II. the restoration of the 
Cathedral choirs was of course coincident, but from him 
Cathedral music received no encouragement, It was at first, 
of necessity, but imperfectly performed, the race of choir- 
singers having become extinct. In the list of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal at the commencement of his reign, three 
names only of any celebrity occur,—Dr. Child, Christopher 
Gibbons and Henry Lawes, all of them old men. Until 
boys could be trained, the treble part of chants, services and 
anthems was either sung by men or played upon cornets, 
Everything that Charles could do in order to lower and vul- 
garize the character of Cathedral music, he did. He began 
by forbidding the perfor:nance in the Chapel Royal of all the 
best compositions for the Church,—from Tallis to Gibbons, 
all were proscribed. Dr. Tudway, in the prefixed letters to 
his valuable collection of Church music*, though inclined to 
say as little as possible in disparagement of Charles’s taste, 
and still less disposed to censure his conduct, reprobates the 





* This MS. collection, which consists of six large volumes, was made by Dr. Tud- 
way at the request of the celebrated Earl of Oxford in the reign of Queen Anne. 
It has preserved in existence much fine Cathedral music which would otherwise 
have perished. To every volume is prefixed an historical and critical introduction. 
The collection is deposited, with the other Harleian MSS., in the British Museum, 
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introduction of the trashy and frivolous compositions which 
were exclusively heard at the Chapel Royal. 'Tudway was a mu- 
sician writing in the reign of a Stuart, and addressing himself to 
and employed by Harley: hence, in the following extract, he 
begins by palliation, though compelled to end with censure. 

“The example which was set in the Chapel Royal was not fit to be imi- 
tated in our Cathedrals generally, for they had not the fine voices and 
graceful singers that his Majesty possessed, who were capable of perform- 
ing light solos and other slight compositions. And indeed such frivolous 
and airy songs do rather draw off our minds from the solemnities of devo- 
tion than aid our serious thoughts. The effect was bad in another way : for 
the Puritans, seeing the bungling work that many of our choirs made of such 
compositions, which were neither suitable to devotion nor capable of being 
performed by ordinary voices, denounced the Cathedral service altogether, 
and have had the assurance to assert the superiority of their own heavy and 
indeed shocking way of psalm-singing to the best of our performances.” 

This attempt, to mould the taste and fashion the composi- 
tions of his musical servants to his will, seems not to have 
been altogether successful. No wonder; for Clark, Wise, Hum- 
phrey, Blow and Purcell were among the number. These were 
not precisely the men to sit at the feet of Charles II. and 
learn wisdom. How they pursued their course we know ; that 
which he adopted is thus recorded in the words of Evelyn :— 

** I went to-day to the Chapel Royal, where one of his Majesty’s chap- 
lains preached : after which, instead of the grave and solemn organ, was 
introduced a band of twenty-four fiddles, after the French way—better 
suiting a play-house or a tavern than a church. We heard no more of the 
organ. That noble instrument, in which our English musicians do so excel, 
is quite left off.” 

These men succeeded to a period of gross musical darkness ; 
they had to create anew the reputation of English Cathedral 
music. Every inducement, save one, was presented to lead 
them away from the right path : royal favour, fashion, promo- 
tion were arrayed on one side,—the homage due to their art 
on the other. They made their decision, and saw their places 
filled by a band of French fiddlers. Honour be to the memory 
of the ejected musicians as well as of the ejected ministers ! 

The labours of one of this illustrious band are without a 
parallel in the history of his art. No man that ever lived, 
finding his art as he found it, left it as Henry Purcell left it. 
In every form in which it was known he outstript every pre- 
decessor and every contemporary ; his genius was universal 
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as his erudition was profound. With his productions for the 
stage and his contributions to festive harmony, we have here 
no concern: he comes across our path as the organist of 
the Chapel Royal and of Westminster Abbey, and as the 
most industrious and highly gifted composer for the service 
of the Church that our country, and, it is our belief, any 
other country, has produced. In some of his sacred produc- 
tions he has evidently taken Palestrina, in others Carissimi 
as his model, or rather he has entered the lists with each in 
turn, and with like success: he is always at least the equal 
of his original. But these compositions were mere trials of 
skill and strength. Music was the language in which Pur- 
cell thought and spoke. He called it “the exaltation of 
poetry,” and employed it in order to give a more emphatic 
delivery, a deeper and more enduring impression, to every 
sentiment with which he chose to connect it, and with voices 
single or combined as the sentiment of the words might dic- 
tate. Thoroughly versed in all the arcana of his art, master 
of all its difficulties, scattering throughout his compositions 
canons of the most difficult construction, yet written with ap- 
parent ease; he united all the freedom and freshness of un- 
taught genius to the boldness of innate power, yet always 
guided by the steady light of acquired knowledge. Hence 
his anthems and services exhibit every form of expression 
that devotion can assume, uttered in the most just and ex- 
pressive musical language, and assuming the most varied 
forms of combination. 

But Purcell and his contemporaries were “ lights shining 
in a dark place ;” their natural guardians and patrons were 
arrayed against them, while the alienation of the choir en- 
dowments went on unchecked. Something was done by 
William III. for the encouragement of Church music, at the 
instance of Tillotson, then Dean of the Chapel Royal, in the 
creation of the place of Composer to the King,—an appoint- 
ment which was designed to be the reward of former exertion 
and an incentive to future labour. It was the duty of this 
functionary to compose a new anthem or service for the first 
Sunday of his month in waiting. Blow was the first who 
held the appointment, and in the discharge of its duties we 
know, historically, that he wrote more than seventy anthems, 
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of which however very few remain or are available for use*. 
Blow was followed by Croft, Weldon, Greene, Boyce, Dupuis, 
Arnold and Attwood; and to this appointment we are in- 
debted for the large and inestimable store of sacred music 
which some of these masters of their art have bequeathed to the 
world, since they fortunately preserved it from the fate of Blow’s 
compositions by publication. The place is now a sinecure. 
The pitiful and reprehensible avarice which has occasioned 
the loss of so large a portion of Blow’s compositions, has 
also destroyed the greater portion of the best music of the 
English Church. We possess but the few fragments which 
Boyce and Arnold have saved from the wreck. The first 
collection of Cathedral music was published by John Bar- 
nard (a Minor-canon of St. Paul’s) in 1641, the different 
parts being printed separately. Of this work not a single 
complete copy is known to exist. The uniform practice in 
Cathedrals, prior to the appearance of Boyce’s Cathedral 
Music in 1760+, was to copy the anthems and services into 
the choir-books, and to furnish the organist with a com- 
pressed score. As these books wore out, they were not re- 





* In order to illustrate the usual fate of compositions of this and the antecedent 
time, for the use of the Chapel Royal and of Cathedrals in general, that of Dr. 
Blow’s Services and Anthems may be recorded. There is documentary evidence 
to show that he wrote seventy-one anthems,—probably more, but certainly this num- 
ber. They were chiefly produced in the discharge of his official duty as Composer to 
the King, and therefore were in the Chapel Royal books. The ten anthems of 
Blow which Dr. Boyce has printed in his ‘ Cathedral Music,’ are for that reason 
to be found in the Chapel Royal books, but no others. There are at least twenty 
fragments of different anthems, such as a treble part of one set, the contra-tenor 
of another, and the bass of a third, which prove the former existence of the whole ; 
but without Dr. Boyce’s timely and ill-requited labour, the Chapel Royal would 
now have been destitute of a single perfect copy of any of Blow’s compositions. 
Such of these as have been preserved are in private collections, Of Dr. Blow’s 
Services the number is not known, as the collections of words by Clifford and Dr. Croft 
are those of Anthems merely. Odd parts of a Service in A minor, and another in D 
major may be found in the Chapel Royal books; but the perfect sets of these, and it 
may be of others, are irrecoverably gone. The fate of Dr. Blow’s Church music was 
also that of the works of Humphrey, Wise, Clark, and other composers who intrusted 
its preservation to a Dean and Chapter :—Ex uno disce omnes. Dr. Blow wrote 
the Anthem for the opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral,—what has become of this com- 
position ? 

+ This inestimable collection of Cathedral music, which has preserved a few 
compositions of the great English masters from the destruction that has fallen 
upon the rest, and for which service alone every musician will revere the name of 
Boyce, met with slender encouragement from those who ought to have been its 
patrons. The memoir of Boyce, written by Sir John Hawkins, and prefixed to the 
edition published after his death, will attest this discreditable fact :— 

“ The list of subscribers redounded little to the honour of those whose duty it is 
to encourage choral service, and served only to show to what a low ebb it had 
sunk, The second and third volumes were published at different periods, with 
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placed ; new and often inferior compositions were substituted 
for them, and the Cathedral libraries, instead of containing 
the accumulated musical works of past ages, now comprize 
little more than a few modern republications. Of all that 
Creyghton wrote, his beautiful anthem “I will arise” alone 
was known, until the publication of his Service in E-flat a 
short time ago by Chappell. One only of Dr. Bull’s volu- 
minous compositions for the Church is now known to exist. 
The libraries of Winchester and Chichester contain not a 
fragment of what Weelkes wrote for them, and a Service 
which Bateson composed for Chester, sung there within our 
own memory, is nowhere to be found. The same reply is 
generally given to every inquiry, and sometimes the trouble- 
some inquirer is shown a single part of a volume of Services, 
with the comment, “the rest are lost.” Many hundreds of 
such compositions have thus perished. 

The following extract from the preface to Dr. Alcock’s Col- 
lection of Anthems, published in 1771, contains his reasons for 
resigning his situation as organist of Lichfield Cathedral, and 
preferring to occupy the same post at a parish-church :-— 

“‘T had to teach the lads twice every day, and personally to play at 
church; thus I was unable to attend my scholars more than two days in 
a fortnight, my son (though perfectly competent) not being allowed to 
take my duty. Some of the Vicars were permitted to be absent four or 
five months together, while I can affirm that in twenty-two years I have 
but twice missed attendance so long as a week. Yet, with all this strict- 
ness towards me, the Cathedral service is sadly disregarded. All the time 


I was organist, there was not a book in the organ-loft fit for use but what 
I bought or wrote myself, for which I never was paid one halfpenny.”’ 


The history of Cathedral music from the time of Elizabeth 
exhibits a gradual but regular decline. The choirs continued to 
dwindle in numbers and in efficiency ; and Dr. Tudway, after a 
well-merited eulogium on the musical labours of Dean Aldrich, 
Dean Holder and Dr. Creyghton, and their zeal in preserving 
their choirs in full efficiency, assigns, as one cause of this de- 
cline, the growing musical ignorance of the clergy, adding 





little better encouragement, so that, but for the delight the employment afforded 
him, the editor of this noble work had been left to deplore his having undertaken 
so arduous a task as he found it to be, and the loss of time at period of life when 
time, to a professional man, is most valuable. And it cannot but excite the in- 
dignation of those who have encouraged the present edition of it to be told that, 
after twelve years’ labour employed upon it, Dr. Boyce did little more than re- 
imburse himself the cost of engraving, printing and paper.” 
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these words:—“ It has never been thought by those of the 
“ highest station in our Church to be below their dignity to have 
“ a competent knowledge of music. The statutes of many col- 
“ leges in both Universities enjoin it, and make it a qualifica- 
“ tion for fellowships to be ‘ mediocriter doctus in musica,’ or 
“at least skilful ‘in plano cantu,’ in order that they might 
“ take their places in choirs with skill and knowledge, or be 
“ qualified to govern them in case they should be promoted 
“ to be Deans, Prebendaries or Precentors of Cathedrals*.” 

The members of the choirs, being degraded from the po- 
sition of fellow-labourers with their capitular brethren in the 
house of God into mere hirelings, had only a reluctant pit- 
tance doled out to them at the will of their superiors. “ Ori- 
“ ginally,” says Tudway, “ wherever Cathedral choirs existed, 
“their stipends were a maintenance; but now Deans and 
“ Chapters, tying dowr the clerks to the same allowance, 
“ when money is not a fifth part in value to what it was then, 
“ have brought on a very general neglect of the service, and 
“ a very mean and lame way of performing itt.” 

At this very period the Church possessed in Dr. Croft one 
of the brightest ornaments of his art, in whose compositions 
and those of his honoured predecessor, devotional music may 
be said to have attained its highest elevation and accomplished 
its noblest purpose. Croft’s services and anthems are instinct 
with grandeur and beauty: they have an elevation and ma- 
jesty which have seldom been attained and more rarely, if ever, 
surpassed. With Purcell and Croft the race of our musical 
giants ends. Greene, Boyce and Battishill, admirable as they 
are, must take place in a lower rank: while the number of 
those who have exhibited a still inferior degree of talent for 
sacred composition is, necessarily, the largest in amount. The 
art of writing for the Church has ceased ; or if it exists, there 
is no indication of its vitality. There is no motive to write 
or to publish. Dr. Boyce, in the discharge of his duty as 
composer to the king, wrote at least sixty anthems for the 
Chapel Royal. His biographer, Sir John Hawkins, says that 
“ having urged Boyce (in imitation of his predecessors Croft 
“and Greene) to publish a collection of his anthems, his an- 
“ swer was, that he would never again solicit the aid of a sub- 





* Tudway Collection, Preface to vol. iii. T Ibid. Preface to vol. v. 
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* scription to enable him to publish what might fail of being 
“ well received.” This was, no doubt, a correct estimate of 
Church patronage for Cathedral music, and yet Dr. Boyce was 
then known as the author of “ By the waters of Babylon” and 
“ O where shall wisdom be found”! 

The editor of the only edition of Purcell’s sacred composi- 
tions, published in 1832, complains that— 

‘“* His endeavours have been very little assisted by the clergy who have 
the control in choirs, for which these anthems and services were designed ; 
for, out of forty-two Cathedral and Collegiate establishments in England, 
only three Chapters have come forward to.give the least support to this 
collection of Purcell’s Sacred Music, and these three have subscribed for 
only one copy each.” 

Even Samuel Wesley, with all his acknowledged and ex- 
traordinary powers, could obtain for his Service the patronage 
of only a solitary Chapter, and his multifarious and masterly 
sacred compositions remain unpublished to this day. Here 
and there some shallow-pated organist busies himself with 
cutting up into shreds and patches the modern Masses of the 
Catholic church, culls out their showy and pretty phrases, or 
their brilliant operatic choruses, employs their violin passages 
for the purpose of exhibiting his rapid finger, and perhaps 
adds to his folly by printing these barbarous mutilations of 
Mozart and Haydn under the title of ‘a Collection of An- 
thems,’ —but the organists of our Cathedrals are mute. No 
wonder ; for though, among the inducements to labour which 
were presented to their predecessors, pay or profit for what 
they wrote never seems to have existed—composition being a 
voluntary act, for which there is no reason to suppose they 
ever received pecuniary remuneration—yet their salaries were 
a maintenance, and their leisure hours were willingly devoted 
to their art in its highest form: they had also the satisfaction 
of at least knowing that what they wrote could be sung. The 
Cathedral organist of the present day is driven to the drudgery 
of his profession for a subsistence ; he knows that publication 
will be followed by loss, and, though compelled to witness the 
daily degradation of Gibbons and Croft, or to connive at their 
works being quietly inurned, he is not inclined to subject his 
own compositions to a similar fate. The only Service pub- 
lished within the last ten years (with the exception of Dr. Wes- 
ley’s very recent one) was the composition of Sir John Rogers, 
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The former organist of a Cathedral says, “ It was impos- 
“ sible for me to secure a practice-meeting of the choir. Some 
“ would surely be absent,—probably those whose duty it was 
“ to sing the music which needed practice publickly. This, 
“ 1 believe, is the case in all Cathedrals. Soon after my ap- 
“ nointment, I begged in the most careful, cautious manner to 
“ have the organ repaired: it was in a most wretched state. 
“ I was asked, in reply, to resign my situation.” 

It has been apparent that the process of Choir spoliation, 
and its consequent effect, the decline of Cathedral music, 
commenced with the reign of James I.,—that it has been the 
subject of repeated notice and censure from various historians, 
and, it may be added, that no attempt at justification is upon 
record. Conflict there has been none; the attacks of Capitu- 
lar bodies have been directed against weak and helpless in- 
feriors, while the remonstrances which have been at various 
times addressed to them through the press have been met by 
a discreet silence. The Court of Chancery alone has had the 
power to break it. The argument of force has been uniformly 
arrayed against the force of argument. 

The ample revenues of the Choirs have proved their destruc- 
tion. There were lands and houses, sufficient at the time of 
the Reformation for the maintenance of choirs varying from 
thirty to sixty in number. Like all similar endowments, these 
have been constantly increasing in value; and, unless some 
sinister influence had interposed to prevent it, the number of 
every choir would have been kept up, if not augmented, and 
the salaries of its members have received a progressive addi- 
tion. “ If,’ says Dr. Hayes, “ the records of our Cathedrals 
“ were examined, it would appear that the stipend of each 
“ member was proportioned to that of the rest, in something 
*“ like the following manner. If to the Dean 80/. a year; to 
* the Canon 40/. ; tothe Minor-canon 20/.; to the Lay-clerk 
* 10/.; and to the Singing-boy 5/. But the fact is that the 
‘two former (by what authority I know not) divide three- 
‘fourths of the revenues allotted to the Choir among them- 
** selves,—a manifest and gross abuse of the intention of the 
‘ respective founders *.” 

Without imagining that any systematic plan has been 
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* Remarks on Avison’s Essay. 
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adopted by Capitular bodies to accomplish the end which they 
seem all to have steadily kept in view and quietly effected, it 
is certain that the means employed and the end attained by 
nearly all these bodies have been the same. The Choirs, as 
we have seen, are divided into two classes,—the Priest-vicars 
or Minor-canons, and the Lay-vicars or Lay-clerks. They are 
recognized in every Cathedral as members of its Choir; they 
are required by its statutes to be skilled in singing, and to 
give their daily attendance and assistance as members of a 
choir. These statutes every Dean and Chapter are sworn to 
administer, nor have they any legal power to alter the duties 
or qualifications of the members of the choir. Neither parties 
are the makers of the laws ; and the more powerful—the ad- 
ministrative party—if regardful of the solemn pledge they have 
given, would not dare to violate it. It is a melancholy task to 
trace the downward progress of the Cathedral service,—to see 
it falling step by step,—to witness the gradual decline of its 
glory, and its regular descent from sublimity to vulgarity, from 
splendour to poverty,— and to see this, moreover, accomplished 
by church dignitaries, in the mean spirit of overreaching traf- 
fickers, and prompted by the same miserable love of pelf. But 
thankless as is the duty, it must be done, if any hope of amend- 
ment is to be entertained. 

The clerical and the lay members of the choirs were assailed 
in separate ways. The former thus: the capitular members, 
in whom the appointment of this, as well as the other class 
of choirmen resided, were also the patrons of livings, which, 
by an impudent and dextrous manceuvre, they substituted 
in place of the legal stipends of the Minor-canons. The du- 
ties of a parish priest and of the Minor-canon of a Cathedral 
are wholly incompatible. But payment of a Minor-canon by 
a living was so much clear gain to his Dean and Chapter, 
and, in order to secure this, a power was illegally assumed to 
free him from his statutary duty,—a power, which a regard 
to their own pockets would alone have induced them to usurp. 
This abuse was the fruitful pareni of others: a system of fa- 
vouritism was the speedy result : the Minor-canon of a Cathe- 
dral was converted into a servile dependent, to whom much 
or little remuneration (now given in the shape of preferment) 
was doled out at the mere will or caprice of others. The sa- 
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lary of a Minor-canon was, now, but nominal; his income 
depended upon accidental, sometimes unworthy influences. 
The working of this system many an honest, able and upright 
priest has found to his cost. 

With regard to the Lay-clerks the process has been more 
simple,—the mere opposition of might to right. We have 
seen how early this began, and how systematically it has been 
continued. In most Cathedrals there exists no mode of pay- 
ing these functionaries other than that which their endow- 
ments provided; in order therefore to appropriate the lion’s 
share of these, it was necessary to reduce their numbers and 
to lessen the stipends of those who remained. No very accu- 
rate record of this process is attainable, if any be preserved: 
the result is too apparent. In the metropolis the clever 
scheme was devised of taxing the public for the maintenance 
of the miserable wreck of a choir which may be daily seen 
(scarcely heard) at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. The 
buildings and their contents were converted into exhibitions, 
the proceeds of which formed the chief item in their salaries. 
By this happy expedient, just so much money as is taken at 
the doors finds its way into the purses of the Capitular 
members of these churches, in addition to all that portion of 
the musical revenues which they had previously absorbed. 

The Minor-canons being paid by livings, and the Lay-clerks 
and organist by “ Tomb-money” (to adopt the Abbey phrase), 
a very inconsiderable fraction of their endowments was handed 
over to the Choir. But this was not all. Some of the Lay- 
vicars of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey hold a much 
higher rank in the profession than their brethren, and the 
chance of obtaining eminent vocal talent for provincial pay 
was small, And yet it looked well upon paper, and served to 
carry on the cheat, to be able to assert that Knyvett, Vaughan, 
Hobbs, Sale, Nield, and men of similar professional rank 
were members of these choirs. Always fertile in expedients, 
the Capitular members of these churches discovered that to 
lessen the attendances of the Lay-clerks was the same thing 
as to increase their salaries. By this notable device the same 
person is enabled to hold the same situation in each church,— 
duty being required of him only alternate months ; and at this 
moment, in the Abbey, one of the Lay-vicars holds in his own 
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person two situations in the same choir, or rather receives two 
salaries; another is not seen there ten times in the year, and 
another not at all—as he never was able to sing. The organist 
of St. Paul’s is also a Lay-clerk. 

It is needless to say that all these “indulgencies ” are 
usurpations,—-direct and open violations of those Statutes 
which command the daily attendance of every member of the 
choir, clerical or lay,—Statutes which those who thus violate 
them have sworn faithfully to administer, and which some 
selfish or sinister end would alone induce them to infringe. 
No body would dispense with the legally appointed and im- 
portant service of others except they had some purpose of 
their own to answer. 

The condition of the provincial choir-man may be estimated 
from a recent advertisement in a Northamptonshire paper :— 


«* WantTED, a Tenor Singer for Peterborough Cathedral. Testimonials 
to character, voice and ability to be sent to Mr. Gates, the Organist. Sa- 
lary Thirty-five Pounds a year.” 


Now for this sum—for this fourteen shillings a week—the 
candidate is expected to be competent to the most important 
part of Cathedral duty (the Minor-canons having left off sing- 
ing). He must not only be a good “ sightsman,” but be able 
to sing the anthems of Purcell, Blow, Clark and Croft; that 
is, to give fit expression to the finest, and in some respects 
the most difficult church music in the world. At morning 
and evening prayers, every day of his life, he must enter the 
church first and he must leave it last ; that is, he must devote 
himself to it. He is perhaps a mechanic, and would fain 
eke out his pittance by work, but what master will employ a 
man, three-fourths of whose best time is given to his church 
duty and his meals? No; he must serve at the altar, and he 
must also starve at it. The Peterborough salary is not the 
universal one; in some Cathedrals it is larger, in others 
smaller. 

On the present state of the clerical and lay members of the 
choirs Mr. Jebb thus speaks :— 


“ As the offices of the former are no longer regarded as, in any way, dia- 
conal, as preparative to higher places in the Church, the Vicars-choral are 
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permitted to struggle with all the hardships of married poverty ; or, if they 
do obtain a competence, its source is found in the accumulation of duties 
that are, in their nature, incompatible. Indeed (for the truth must be 
spoken, and it is spoken with an indignant conviction of the fact), the Vicars- 
choral are looked upon as the drudges of the Chapter,—as an order of men 
inferior in caste, though really their equals in ecclesiastical order ; for they 
are priests as much as the Prebendaries, and are frequently, very frequently, 
their superiors in years, learning, piety and accomplishments. The very 
offices they hold, so honourable and holy in themselves, subject them to be 
treated with a slight, which ought never to be shown to the humblest door- 
keepers of God’s house, much less to the Presbyters of his church. Of 
course to this statement there are exceptions, but I appeal to general ex- 
perience whether it is not just ; and I further appeal to the English Church, 
whether such unchristian contumely, such meanness of secular pride ought 
not to be put to open shame ? 

«* As to the lay-clerks, upon them, by ill custom, rests the chief burthen 
of the Cathedral service: but, as if to degrade this service still further, 
their stipends are generally miserable pittances ; the Canon’s domestic ser- 
vants are better paid. Instead of being taught to consider themselves as 
the worthy instruments of God’s praise, they are commonly looked upon 
as if they were mere organ-pipes, mere channels of sound, and not as 
Christian men and the officers of a Christian church.” —Page 112. 


On the present state of the Lay-clerks, the author of the 
‘ Apology for Cathedral Service’ observes :— 

“« These lay officiates used to receive a secondary kind of ordination, and 
upon them devolved, as it does still in some Cathedrals, the duty of reading 
the first lesson at morning and evening service; a plain proof that our 
choirs were not meant to be recruited from the lower ranks of the com- 
munity. ‘There is not a place in the Church,’ says Bishop Sherlock, ‘ of 
so mean a consideration, but the public has an interest in having it sup- 
plied by a proper, and in proportion to the duty of the office, an able man.’ 
And the functions of a Lay-vicar are of such a nature that no man could be 
dishonoured by discharging them. Our Church offers but few invitations 
to those of her sons who have little relish for the smoke and stir of the 
world, to come out of it. The station of Lay-vicar is one which men of this 
stamp, properly fitted for it, might accept with joy of heart, whereas it is 
now only worthy the notice of a pauper. In some places (especially at the 
Universities) the choir-men are permitted, in order to live, to be members 
of several different choirs. If they run about from one to another, it is 
easy to guess how the duty must be performed by overtasked men ; if it be 
partly intrusted to deputies, these persons should have the full appoint- 
ment. Were they distinct bodies, we should find a generous emulation 
springing up between contiguous choirs, whose performance is now marked 
by slovenliness and apathy.” —Page 43. 

“ In some Cathedrals,” say the Minor Canons of Canterbury, “one 
person may now be found holding three or four separate offices, the united 
incomes of which do not amount to that intended by the founder for any 
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one of them. All inferior members of Cathedrals have to deplore grievances 
of this kind ; and the houses which were intended for them, and which the 
Chapters were bound by their Statutes to keep in repair, have been gene- 
rally suffered to fall into ruin.’”—Case of the Minor Canons, etc. of Can- 
terbury, pp. 4, 5. 

We have spoken of the abuse of substituting for the legal 
endowments of the Minor-canons payment by preferment, and 
of some of its consequences. These have only been fully ma- 
nifested within a comparatively recent period ; but when once 
the Capitular members of Cathedrals had assumed to them- 
selves the power of altering those Statutes which they had 
sworn to administer, and begun to pocket revenues of which 
they were the appointed guardians, the extent of change and 
the amount of plunder would be altogether discretionary. 
The progress has been, as it always is in such cases, from bad 
to worse. The evils we have pointed out have been growing for 
ages ; the crowning one was to come. Until within the last fifty 
years, the statute which defines the qualifications and pre- 
scribes the duties of a Minor-canon (in substance the same in 
every Cathedral) was obeyed. Every Minor-canon was a singer, 
and gave his daily attendance and assistance in the choir. 

“‘ Well do I remember,” says an ear-witness, “the delight with which 
I used then to listen to the service in Norwich Cathedral, when the Minor- 
canons, eight in number, filed off to their stalls, Precentor Millard at their 
head, whose admirable style and correct taste as a singer I have never 
heard surpassed,—Browne’s majestic tenor, Whittingham’s sweet alto, and 
Hansell’s sonorous bass; while Walker’s silver tones and admirable reci- 
tation found their way to every corner of the huge building. Vaughan was 
then first boy, who acquired his musical knowledge and pure style under 
his master, Beckwith. Frequently it would happen that the entire music 
of the day was written by members of the choir, for Garland the organist 
(a pupil of Dr. Greene) was a composer of no mean talent. Beckwith, then 
master of the boys, was a most accomplished extempore player on the 
organ, and his well-known anthem, ‘The Lord is very great,’ sufficiently 
attests his talent as a writer for the Church, and of the Minor-canons and 
Lay-clerks four had produced Services.” 

This was the state of a Cathedral choir only fifty years 
ago. Since that time has arisen that last bold and impu- 
dent violation of the Statutes—the appointment of Minor- 
canons incompetent to sing; that is, incompetent to the dis- 
charge of the very duty they have to perform. The first in- 
trusion of a voiceless priest into a choir was justly regarded 
with astonishment by his competent brethren, but it was an 
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abuse against which they could only protest, and seven still re- 
mained who were “ well skilled in singing.” Gradually however 
the proportions were reversed, the exception has become the 
rule, and a Minor-canon possessed of the statutary qualifica- 
tions is rarely to be found. The necessary result is a dislo- 
cation and distortion of the Cathedral service in every possible 
way. In some choirs the priest-vicars, though ignorant of 
music, contrive by daily practice to chant the preces; in 
others they are unable te accomplish even this,—the preces 
are read and the responses chanted; while there are Cathe- 
drals in which the service of the place is abolished, by the 
substitution of reading for chanting throughout. At Norwich 
the choir is ranged in a gallery under the organ, separated 
from the Minor-canons, who ought to form its chief ornament 
and support, and the antiphonal character of the Cathedral 
service is thus destroyed. This havoc has been the work of 
half a century only; scarcely a trace of that noble fabric 
which piety and munificence endowed, and which genius of 
the highest order adorned and consecrated, survives. 

“It has been somewhere said that the music of our Cathedrals is too 
good for the choirs: they who composed it for them did not think so: but 
this notion is nearer than the prevalent one, that the choirs are too good 
for the music. To witness a mutilated service in churches so well en- 
dowed is enough to move one with deep sorrow, but alas! it may be wit- 
nessed in them too often; for services and anthems, justly observes Sub- 
Dean Bayley, cannot be performed without two contra-tenors, two tenors, 
and two basses on each side. Whereas there are Cathedrals in which six 
days in seven the ‘ verse’ and ‘ full’ parts of services and anthems are sung 
by the same number of voices, owing to the imperfect attendance and in- 
competency of the members of the choir. The words ‘ Decani’ and ‘ Can- 
toris,’ which occur on every page of their books, are rendered meaningless, 
and the beautiful and distinguishing characteristic of Cathedral service is 
utterly sacrificed.” —Apology, p. 46. 

The present poverty of our choirs is mournfully apparent 
by a reference to some of the noblest compositions of the 
Church. Take one of the earliest, for example, the Service 
of Tallis: the preces and responses of this Service are of un- 
equalled propriety of expression, majesty of style and gran- 
deur of harmony. They have never been re-set, and pro- 
bably never will; but they demand the aid of a Minor-canon 
educated as all such were in Tallis’s time; he intones the 
prayers to a prescribed form of notes; he leads the choir from 
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key to key; he is the master-spirit who guides the movements 
of a finely constructed machine. The power of performing 
this noble Service is now approaching its period of extinction : 
one priest-vicar alone in the metropolis is able to fulfil his duty 
as its conductor, and when Mr. Lupton is gathered to his 
fathers Tallis’s Service will be heard no more. The public 
seem to be aware of this fact, for whenever the “Tallis day” 
occurs, Westminster Abbey is thronged with hearers. A still 
greater attractive power is perceptible at the yearly comme- 
moration of Purcell in the same place, when every stall, as of 
old, is occupied by a singer, and a chorus of fifty voices fur- 
nishes the means of performing compositions, which, though 
composed in and for that church, can only be sung on this 
occasion, when the volunteer members of the Purcell Club 
are added to its choir. 

“The selection of Church music at Westminster Abbey,” says the 
Bencher, “‘ reflects the highest credit on the science, taste and religious 
feeling of Mr. Turle: the best compositions of the old masters of [what he 
is pleased to term with a convenient ambiguity] the Anglo-Catholic Church 
music are performed there. From the crowded state of that venerable 
sanctuary on a Sunday afternoon, and the devout attention of its congre- 
gation, it may be seen how well the masters of that music knew how they 
might reach the avenues of the human heart, and how powerful an influ- 
ence they might exercise over its affections.” — Choral Service, p. 58. 

Nothing can be more true than this remark—nothing more 
just than the encomium passed on Mr. Turle. Whether we 
regard the selection of the music performed at the Abbey or 
the manner in which it is accompanied, cur commendation is 
wholly unqualified: we are always made to feel that the or- 
ganist is thinking, not of himself, but of his author ; and in his 
preludes to the anthems of Purcell, Blow and Croft, it seems as 
if he were moved by the spirit of his illustrious predecessors. 
But this is all chance—of good or bad—which could not hap- 
pen if the requirements of Cathedral Statutes were obeyed,— 
if there were placed at the head of every choir a priest com- 
petent to discharge the office of Precentor,—a man on whom 
station would confer respect, whom the law would arm with 
authority, and to whom the possession of sound musical know- 
ledge would secure deference. An organist has no power 
over the choir he accompanies, and he ought to have no re- 
sponsibility. ‘To the Precentor the Statutes have confided 
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ample powers, and to him consequently the responsibility 
attaches. He is now usually as ignorant as his brethren, and 
every well-disposed organist of a Cathedral feels and deplores 
this. The latter is continually liable to be assailed with re- 
quests for “ pretty chants” and “ pretty anthems,” and from 
quarters in which he knows not well how to refuse : in fact the 
Precentor of a Cathedral is now often, practically, the wife or 
daughter of a Dean or residentiary. A well-educated Precentor 
would not only discountenance, but forbid, any childish folly 
and impertinent interference of this kind: it might for once 
provoke a smile or a frown, but it would not be repeated: 
whereas the poor organist, however unwilling, is too often com- 
pelled to receive his instructions with a complacent bow, and 
to reserve his sigh till he has quitted the prebendal parlour. 

It is lamentable to contrast the utter disregard which is 
manifested by all the dignitaries of our Cathedrals, as to the 
manner in which the finest Church music in the world is per- 
formed, with the sedulous and unrelaxing anxiety displayed 
by the Romish priesthood to render the music of their service 
attractive. The Cathedrals of England, with their ample en- 
dowments for the especial maintenance of the choirs, and 
with a collection of music for their service unrivalled in ex- 
cellence, display the most deplorable poverty and imbecility, 
while at the Roman Catholic chapels of the metropolis music 
is exhibited in its most attractive form. 

“«« To re-invest the Cathedral service with its pristine dignity,” says the 
author of the ‘ Apology,’ ‘‘ would be a noble work, and can never be more 
wisely set about than at a time when the Roman Catholic religion seems 
to be regaining some of that influence which, we had hoped, it had for ever 
lost in this country. It has been said by one whose affection for the 
Church of England is as ardent as his mastery of her language is conspi- 
cuous, that ‘they who think any of the abuses of the Church of Rome 
were, in their origin, so unreasonable as to deserve the appellation of ab- 
surdities, must have studied its history with less consideration and a less 
equitable spirit than they ought. Its priesthood has possessed, in full per- 
fection, the wisdom of this world; it is for a better wisdom to separate the 
helpful from the hurtful, and to retain all that may assist in winning hearts 
to its service*.’ This is sage counsel, and might well lead us to bewail and 
teach us to put an end to the apathy with which everything relating to the 
service of our Cathedrals has been regarded.’”’—Page 66. 

* Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society, i. 86, ii. 98. 
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No foreigner, competent to judge of what he heard, if who 
should chance to attend Warwick-street Chapel in the morning 
and St. Paul’s in the afternoon, could avoid forming a most 
erroneous opinion of the designed position of the two choirs, 
and of the comparative excellence of the music on which they 
were employed. In the one, he would hear a well-appointed 
vocal band—principal and choral—every part filled by a com- 
petent singer, and the entire performance indicative of ability 
and discipline on the part of all who were engaged in it; he 
would find that even music of an inferior kind was made 
attractive by the skill of the singers, and that every care was 
employed to render the entire musical service pleasing and 
popular. Let him wander to St. Paul’s, and he would en- 
counter poverty and slovenliness, a meagre and inefficient 
choir, a careless performance,—neither principals nor chorus, 
but a make-shift for both. Would he believe that the latter 
choir was richly endowed, and that the former was altogether 
dependent upon the “voluntary principle?” Could he re- 
cognize in the miserable exhibition of the afternoon the choral 
harmony of the English Church? When the King of Prussia 
visited this country a few years ago, he expressed his intention 
to hear the service in the metropolitan Cathedral. Its digni- 
taries knew the disgraceful state of their choir, and the Bishop 
of London actually beat up for recruits for this occasion. The 
stalls of the Cathedral were filled with men who had never been 
seen in them before, and his Prussian Majesty was cheated 
into the belief that, in the array of surpliced singers before 
him, he saw and heard the regular choir of St. Paul’s. 

Having described Cathedral Music as it was, and as it is, 
our limits warn us, for the present, to conclude. Our specu- 
lations as to what it will be, and we may add what it must 
be, unless some prompt and vigorous effort be made in its be- 
half, are therefore deferred to another time. As the law at 
present stands, its doom is certain. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Revolution Francaise. Histoire de Dix Ans. 1830—1840. Par 
M. Louis Buanec. Paris: Pagnerre. 4 vols. 8vo. 1843. 


Or the millions, in this country and elsewhere, who hailed 
the French Revolution of 1830 with a sudden enthusiasm or a 
liberal sympathy, few have as yet paused to contemplate that 
event and its consequences as matters of history, apart from 
questions of temporary interest, and with rather more de- 
liberation than usually belongs to the correspondents of the 
daily papers. The focus of historical truth cannot be brought 
to the burning-point till we have arrived at a certain distance 
from the lights and flashes of the hour. It is not given to 
any man to have his life tolerably well written until he has 
completed it : even the events of the earlier part of the present 
century are still in the questionable light of half-remembered, 
ill-recorded things; and the difficulty of arriving at a com- 
plete survey of the reign of Louis Philippe is as great as that 
of measuring with the eye an eminence on which the observer 
may chance to be standing. No one qualification of accu- 
racy, political principle or good sense has fitted M. Louis 
Blanc for the arduous and thankless office of a contemporary 
historian. The extreme eagerness aud curiosity with which 
more than one edition of this work has been devoured by the 
public, may be taken as a sufficient proof that the demand for 
information, as to what passed between the years 1830 and 
1840, in the upper as well as in the lower regions of French 
politics, is at least as keen as that which is supplied by graver 
historians. But it is indeed equally clear that the fruit has 
been plucked before it is ripe; and that what is here passed 
off as a history of a great nation for a space of ten years of its 
existence, is in fact little more than the framework of the 
Annual Register, stuffed out with personal reminiscences, or 
anecdotes of more questionable authenticity, and seasoned 
with the venom of an ill-natured pamphleteer. The time 
is, we hope, not very far distant when so bad a book as this 
will be entirely forgotten, and when the judgement of men 
upon the events of the last few years will be formed upon 
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more trustworthy evidence and in a more candid spirit. But 
in the meantime these volumes are entitled to some notice 
from the periodical literature of the day; and the interest 
they have excited in France, for want of any better production 
of the same kind, gives them a claim to castigation, and saves 
them from the heavier doom of silent contempt. 

M. Louis Blanc does not for one instant perplex his readers 
by an affectation of candour or impartiality. He writes with 
the avowed purpose of extolling all the genuine characteristics 
and agents of the revolutionary principle in France, and of 
decrying all those men and things by whose influence the re- 
volutionary principle has been reduced into subjection. In 
his eyes the temporary triumph of the real leaders of the 
people—the nameless heroes of July—was at once converted 
into a miserable and shameful defeat, by the intervention of 
those representatives of the middle classes who then esta- 
blished, and have since maintained, a constitution of their 
own creation and a sovereign of their own choice. Thirteen 
years of the government of the bourgeoisie are, in the opinion 
of M. Louis Blane and his friends, an excessive and over- 
grievous expiation of the thirty-six hours of supreme power 
which they enjoyed in 1830 at the Hotel de Ville. The con- 
flict was hardly over, before the prize was carried off by other 
hands ; and the victory was hardly proclaimed, before the pe- 
riod of defeat and constraint began. In other words, M. Louis 
Blanc is one of those persons whose views of society and of 
government are founded upon those of the Comité de Salut 
Public, somewhat tinged and inflated by the subsequent flou- 
rishes of the imperial régime; and who look upon the whole 
body of French citizens as recreants and cravens, as long as 
they are not carrying the torch of liberty and equality round 
the world. It is impossible for those who have observed with 
close attention the social and political state of France, to con- 
ceal from themselves that the elements of discord, which have 
been raging and struggling for half a century in the various 
and appalling shapes of the revolution, are still in existence,— 
checked but not eradicated, lulled but not annihilated. In 
the mouths of too many of the political personages of the day, 
liberty and patriotism and the dignity of France are terms not 
altogether distinct from those fatal aberrations which led to 
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the blasphemies, the frenzies and the bloodshed of the reign 
of terror: that is to say, such politicians are willing to pur- 
chase the use of power by any sacrifices of duty, justice, or 
prudence; and, provided the revolutionary element is at work, 
they care not at what risk even to themselves. There are in 
reality two parties in France, and only two:—the one con- 
sisting of such men as these ; the other still professing to find, 
in the institutions of a constitutional monarchy and in the 
despotic forms of the administrative power, a safeguard for the 
destinies of the country. In the ordinary course of affairs, 
and even in the midst of political debates, this real distinction 
is not always acknowledged or observed. Oftentimes it has 
been obscured by minor differences, or concealed by less im- 
portant divisions; but in the first hour of real passion the 
mask falls aside, and every man discovers in his neighbour a 
legitimate descendant cither of the authors of the great French 
revolution or of its victims. If indeed, even amongst those 
who are more indulgent than we can be ourselves to the 
scenes of the first revolution, we found a steadfast adherence 
to the principles of rational liberty and a resolute demand for 
those institutions upon which in the hour of trial the exist- 
ence of freedom depends, we should be tempted to excuse 
their failings in consideration of their object. But it must be 
confessed that that object is not freedom, but power. They 
may be eager to circumscribe the prerogative and the influ- 
ence of the party they oppose, but they are not less ready to 
use all that prerogative and that influence whenever the vicis- 
situdes of political fortune have thrown them into place. Thus 
the central administration of France, and all the machinery 
of an absolute government with which it is surrounded, is 
popular with all parties, or at least with all party-leaders, in 
France, because they all intend to use it for their own pur- 
poses when the opportunity occurs. The tolerance which 
encourages the growth of independent powers in the state,— 

the civil courage which relies on the alliance of such powers 
rather than on their subordination,—that mutual confidence 
in the principies and practice of freedom which extends from 
the throne of a constitutional king to the broad basis of mu- 
nicipal administration, have no place in France; and it is 
certain that nothing would more effectually tend to crush 
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whatever seeds of real freedom may have crept into the French 
political system, than the presence at the head of affairs of 
those arbitrary patriots, those imperious friends of the people, 
those despotic demagogues, whom M. Louis Blanc describes 
as the victims and martyrs of our time. 

In the narrative of the events of July 1830, which forms 
one of the principal and the least objectionable parts of these 
volumes, the mind is confounded by the spectacle of the men 
who were suddenly raised to the position of supreme authority 
in France. The first brawler who had the courage to draw on 
a proscribed uniform—the first prate-apace who caught the ear 
of the mob—the first accident that hit the fancy of the crowd 
by a bit of ribbon or a snatch of song,—was straightway 
enthroned at the Hotel de Ville, and lorded it in the capital 
of France. In spite of the author’s manifest intention to 
blacken all the agents of the house of Orleans, and in parti- 
cular to throw the deepest shades of insult and slander over 
the King, he has not attempted to assert the existence of any 
serious conspiracy against the government of Charles X. On 
the 26th and 27th of July, the only effect of the ordinances 
on the leaders of the opposition was that of consternation. 
Sebastiani talked of writing a letter to the King; Dupin 
maintained that the Chamber was really dissolved ; the bold- 
est proposed a stoppage of the supplies; Casimir Perier re- 
commended moderation, and acknowledged the defeat of the 
opposition. Assuredly, if at that moment the people had not 
taken fire at the sight of the tricolor flag,—if the fatal nomi- 
nation of Marmont, the most unpopular name in France, had 
not added fuel to the flame, and if the principal organs of the 
press had not adopted the determination to act for themselves, 
—neither the liberal deputies nor the liberal electors would on 
that day have saved the liberties of France. The government 
had prepared itself for a struggle with the parliamentary op- 
position, and in that it would have, at least for a time, suc- 
ceeded; it had not prepared itself for a collision with the 
people, and in the streets of Paris it perished. 

We have before us the note-book of an English gentleman, 
whose observations on the position of affairs some months 
before are exceedingly curious, for they show that the acces- 
sion of the Duke of Orleans was already far more discussed 
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than M. Louis Blanc is disposed to admit. The following pas- 
sage was noted down in Paris on the 8th of March, 1830. 


“ After all, nobody has an idea how things will turn out, or what are 
Polignac’s intentions or his resources. Lord S—— told me that he knew 
nothing, but that when he saw all the ministers perfectly calm and satis- 
fied, and heard them constantly say all would be well, although France 
seemed to be against them, and a clear majority in both Chambers, he 
could not help thinking they must have some reason for such confidence, 
and something in reserve of which people were not aware. Lady K » 
with whom I had a long talk, told me that she did not believe it possible 
they could stand,—that there was no revolutionary spirit abroad, but a 
strong determination to provide for the stability of their institutions, a dis- 
gust at the obstinacy and pretensions of the King, and a desire to substitute 
the Orleans for the reigning branch, which was becoming very general : 
that Polignac is wholly ignorant of France, and will not listen to the opi- 
nions of those who could enlighten him. It is supposed that the King is 
determined to push matters to extremity, to'try the,Chambers, and, if his 
ministry are beaten, to dissolve them, and govern par ordonnance du Roi ; 
then to try and influence the elections, and obtain a Chamber more favour- 
able than the present. Somebody told her the other day of a conversa- 
tion which Polignac had recently had with the King, in which his Majesty 
said to him, “ Jules, est-ce que vous m’étes trés dévoué ?””—“ Mais oui, 
Sire, pouvez vous en douter ?””—*‘ Jusqu’ a aller 4 l’échafaud ?””—“ Mais 
oui, Sire, s’il le faut.””—*‘ Alors tout ira bien.”’ It is supposed there will 
be an address against the Government by about 250 to 130, [it was 220 to 
180]. All the names presented to the King (yesterday) for the presidency 
are obnoxious to him; but he named Royer Collard, who had twice as 
many votes as any of the others. It was remarked at the Séance Royale, 
that the King dropped his hat, and that the Duke of Orleans picked it up, 
and they always make a great deal of these trifles. The Duke of Orleans 
is however very well with the court, and will not stir, let what will happen, 
though he probably feels like Macbeth before the murder of Duncan,— 





“If chance will have me king, why let chance crown me 
Without my stir.” 


We know few instances of political prediction more stri- 
king than this record, which was confirmed to the letter 
nearly five months afterwards. Nothing can more accurately 
describe the position of the future King of the French. 

The efforts of the people were no sooner crowned with 
success, than the eagerness of a new race of aspirants be- 
came manifest. Men like M. Guizot, Audry de Puyraveau, 
Dupin and Casimir Perier, had contented themselves with a 
protest, which indicated a reluctant submission. But names 
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before unknown, or known only by the accomplishments most 
remote from the duties of government, were put forward as 
the daring founders of a new dynasty. Beranger the song- 
writer became, according to our author, “ the soul of the 
Orleanist party.” Laffitte and his friends had only recovered 
from their dread of the absolutism of the court, to fall into 
equally lively apprehensions of the absolutism of the people. 
A government, or at least a round table with four people 
sitting at it, was organized at the Hotel de Ville under the 
auspices of Lafayette; but every one felt that a more sub- 
stantial form was required to consolidate the revolution, and 
MM. Thiers, Mignet, Larréguy and Laffitte got up a proclama- 
tion in the name of the Duke of Orleans. The crown was dis- 
posed of by a hand-bill and the dynasty enthroned by a placard. 
Thiers and M. Scheffer (the latter of whom was intimate 
with the Orleans family) were deputed to proceed to Neuilly 
upon this business. The scene deserves to be extracted :— 


“‘ At the chateau of Neuilly the two negotiators were received by the 
Duchess of Orleans. Her husband was absent. Whilst M. Thiers ex- 
plained the object of the message, the austere countenance of the Duchess 
displayed the greatest emotion ; and when she learnt that it was proposed 
to transfer to her house a crown snatched from an aged sovereign who 
had always shown himself so faithful a kinsman and so generous a friend, 
she exclaimed to M. Scheffer, ‘How could you, Sir, undertake such a 
mission? As for this other gentleman, I can conceive it; he knows us 
but little; but you, Sir, who have had so many opportunities of knowing 
us—we shall never forgive you!’ The two envoys were not a little em- 
barrassed by so noble a repugnance, when Madame Adelaide came in, fol- 
lowed by Madame de Montjouy. 

** Madame Adelaide had too virile a mind and too little of pious affection 
in her heart to yield to family considerations. Nevertheless, struck as she 
was by the dangers which encompassed her brother, she exclaimed, ‘ Make 
what you please of my brother,—a president, a national guard—-anything 
but proscription!’ These words were the plain expression of the feelings 
of the prince himself at that moment. But what M. Thiers came to offer 
was the crown, and Madame Adelaide had no mind to reject so seductive an 
offer. Wholly devoted to the Duke her brother, whose views she shared, 
and over whom she exercised some influence, she had dreamed for him of 
that greatness of which she thought him worthy. One thought only ap- 
peared to embarrass her :—what would Europe think of them? To mount 
that throne from which Louis XVI. descended to go to the scaffold, was it 
not to raise an alarm in all the royal houses, and to put in jeopardy the 
peace of the world? 
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** M. Thiers replied that these apprehensions were unfounded; that 
England, still mindful of the fall of the Stuarts, would applaud a result so 
conformable to the example of her own history; that the more absolute 
sovereigns would acknowledge their obligations to the Duke of Orleans, if 
he made his elevation repress the passions then let loose; that there was 
a greatness in saving France; that if it was too late for the principle of 
legitimacy, that of monarchy might still be preserved; that, after all, the 
Duke of Orleans had only the choice of perils, and that in the present state 
of things to fly from the possible dangers of royalty, was to affront the 
inevitable storms of the republic. 

** Such reasons as these were not calculated to touch the humble and 
pious soul of the Duchess of Orleans, but they were readily adopted by 
Madame Adelaide. ‘Achild of Paris,’ as she called herself, she offered to 
go amongst the Parisians; and M. de Montesquiou was sent to apprize 
the Duke. 

“He had taken refuge at Raincy. Upon learning what was taking 
place, he started in his carriage; M. de Muntesquiou preceded him on 
horseback. Suddenly the noise of the wheels appears to recede. M. de 
Montesquiou looks round; the carriage of the Prince was returning to 
Raincy at full speed. Such was the natural effect of the uncertainty which 
tormented the Duke of Orleans.” 


This hesitation arose from no want of what is commonly 
called courage, for of that virtue the King of the French has 
on all occasions given the most undeniable proofs, and it may 
be regarded as the noblest quality of his character. But the 
courage which is founded on moral dignity, the courage which 
dares at all risks to undertake and to perfect what is right— 
to reject and repel what is wrong,—the courage which rises to 
be a living principle of justice, energy and power,—must be 
placed far above the gift of equanimity in scenes of danger ; 
and to this height the temper of Louis Philippe’s mind has 
never risen. He is probably the greatest king who ever 
reigned by little means. When we review the dangers which 
he has surmounted, the influence which he has acquired, the 
prosperity to which he has raised his people, the splendour 
of his edifices, the personal ascendancy he has exercised over 
all those who have served him, and the importance of the 
space his reign must fill in the annals of Europe, we are 
tempted to place him as high as he stands in the public opi- 
nion of England. But when we examine his character in its 
minor details,—his constant sacrifice of the future to the 
present, and of the great to the convenient,—his practice of 
governing men by their vices, rather than by their virtues,— 
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his cynical disbelief in the grand principles of political inte- 
grity, which is attested by his most intimate counsellors and 
servants,—the instability of all his purposes, except those 
which centre in his own family interests,—we are compelled to 
admit that impartial history, whilst it applauds the services 
he has rendered to his country, will assign a lower rank to the 
moral greatness of his character. “ C’est un homme,” said 
one of his best and noblest ministers, when he withdrew from 
the cabinet, “qu’on peut conseiller, mais qu’on ne peut pas 
servir.” 

We disbelieve many, if not all, of the sinister accusations 
and imputations which are collected in the slanderous pages of 
the volumes before us; and we shall not extend their circu- 
lation in this country by an attempt to refute them. If 
Louis Philippe’s government has been devoid of that gene- 
rous and heroic spirit which prompts the greatest actions of 
a prince,—too often at no small cost to his own people and to 
the rest of the world,—it deserves at least to be for ever re- 
membered as a government free from all sanguinary crimes. 
Springing from a fierce revolution, and surrounded by the 
armed and menacing factions of the republic, the empire and 
the ancient monarchy, it has never departed from a measure 
of clemency and humanity worthy of the highest praise ; and, 
for the first time in the history of the world, a vast revolution 
has been consolidated without the shedding of one drop of 
blood for political opinions, and even by the extension of an 
unprecedented mercy to the assassins of the king. In a 
country in which the first object was to quench political pas- 
sions, the government wisely began by extinguishing its own. 
The objects which Louis Philippe has pursued have been 
uniformly attained, not by violence or menace, or fear, or 
open-handed force, but by patience, perseverance, caution, 
address, sometimes by corruption and deceit. If fear has been 
ever used as a means of government, it has been instilled into 
the nation not as fear of the government, but fear of the ene- 
mies of the government. Whatever may be the faults of the 
Court, they rise into virtues when they are contrasted with 
the crimes and follies of its opponents. 

Nothing gives us a meaner opinion of the political attain- 
ments and capacity of the party in France to which M. Louis 
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Blanc belongs, than their stupid prejudices and gross igno- 
rance on all those economical questions which constitute the 
science, in contra-distinction to the art, of government. It 
must be acknowledged that this retrograde move in political 
economy is not confined to the popular party ; but amongst 
them we are the more forcibly struck by it, inasmuch as it 
tends directly to injure the very interests they most profess to 
defend. Throughout these volumes the plain truths of poli- 
tical economy are never alluded to without a sort of angry 
hostility : they are denounced as the pestilential exhalations 
of this country: they are inveighed against as the heartless 
inventions of perfidious intriguers: and the propagation of 
false maxims of English political economy is made the bug- 
bear in peace, just as the gold of Pitt and Cobourg was in the 
war. 

The frightful disturbances which broke out at Lyons in 
October, 1831, were preceded by a resolution on the part of 
the Trades to the following effect :— 

** Considering that it is notorious that many of the manufacturers do 
actually pay too low wages for weaving, it is expedient that a minimum 
tariff of wages be fixed for the price of weaving.” 

M. Bouvier Dumolard, the prefect, yielded at first to this 
fatal demand, and it was settled that a minimum rate of wages 
should be fixed by a committee consisting of twenty-two 
weavers and twenty-two manufacturers. M. Louis Blanc 
does not seem to suspect the very obvious truth, that to fix 
such a tariff by a combination, was in reality to condemn the 
master-weavers to cease work altogether. 

«‘ Nothing,” says our author, “assuredly is more conformable to the 
laws of justice and humanity. Even supposing that the measure was 
illegal—even if it had not been authorized in 1789 by the Constituent 
Assembly, in 1793 by the Convention, and in 1811 by the Empire, was it 
not imperiously commanded by the state of affairs? Was that the time 
to abstain, between the violated laws of humanity and the imminence of 
civil war? A power, which, under such circumstances, cannot be arbi- 
trary, ought to abdicate. M. Bouvier Dumolard might and ought himself 
to have fixed the tariff: he wanted the courage to do it, and contented 
himself with bringing the two parties together. But such was then the 
strange falsehood of the notions current amongst the public on the rights 
of trade and the liberty of business, that the conduct of the prefect, timid 
as it was, was loudly blamed by the manufacturers and considered as an 
excess of power.” 
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As might have been anticipated, such measures as these 
did not prevent a very frightful conflict. Some days later, 
Marshal Soult entered Lyons with the Prince Royal and an 
army of 20,000 men, but not before the city had been de- 
luged with blood, and the victory of the workmen, at first, 
as complete as that of the people of Paris had been on the 
28th of July. M. Louis Blanc mourns over their defeat, and 
adds :— 

** In the violent debates to which this insurrection gave rise in Parlia- 
ment, nothing was said of the establishment of a minimum of wages, or of 
the necessity of making the State intervene in the affairs of industry, or of 
the modifications required by the oppressive discipline of competition, or 
of the scientific modes to be adopted to prevent the recurrence of such a 
disaster. No, a great quarrel occurred in the Chamber, and that was all.” 


It is to the credit of the Chamber of Deputies of 1831 that 
nothing was said of such “ scientific modes ” as these ; but 
we are not a little amused at the complacency with which 
our author associates his science with the madness of an 
ignorant and desperate populace. 

The insurrection at Lyons was however a far less formid- 
able danger than the great disturbances in Paris on the 5th 
and 6th of June 1832. Even the Revolution, which had over- 
turned the throne two years before, commenced with less of 
popular excitement and republican desperation. At one 
moment the battle was almost won by the insurgents. The 
presence and encouragement of a few great names might 
have turned the scale; but they remained either faithful to 
the Court or distrustful of the anarchists; and the Government 
triumphed. Our limits forbid us to borrow the picture of 
this hideous conflict, which M. Louis Blanc has drawn with 
the spirit of an euthusiastic partisan, but we must make room 
for the following account of the King’s conduct at this 
emergency. The battle of the 6th of June was hardly ter- 
minated, and the city was still crowded with troops and 
stained with gore, when— 

‘«* At noon the King left the Tuileries, accompanied by the Ministers of 
War, of the Interior, and of Commerce, and he reviewed the troops on the 
Place Louis XV. and the Champs Elysées. Thence he went by the Bou- 
levards to the Bastille, crossed the Faubourg St. Antoine, and came back 
along the quays to his palace by the Louvre. Although the revolt was by 
this time almost entirely conquered, [the attack on the Cloitre St. Méry had 
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not begun] the King’s long ride was an act of courage; and the National 
Guard which saluted him with acclamations as he passed, knew not how 
near death was to him in several quarters of the town. On the quay, not 
far from the Place de Gréve, a young woman had levelled a musket at him 
from a high window, and only failed to fire it because the weight of the 
piece made her hand shake. Certainly the King on this occasion did 
not hesitate to risk his person, smiling calmly to all about him, comforting 
the wounded, approaching the hostile or sullen groups of the people, and 
restraining those of his escort who sought to cover him with their own 
bodies. 

“* At three o’clock an open barouche, in which were Arago, Laffitte, and 
Odilon Barrot drove into the Tuileries. A man unknown to them rushed 
forward to their horses’ heads and exclaimed, ‘Take care, gentlemen! 
M. Guizot has just left the King’s apartments :—your lives are not in 
safety.’ Surprized rather than alarmed by this incident, the three com- 
missioners were announced. M. Laffitte had studied the King’s character 
in the course of a long intimacy ; and on the threshold of the royal closet 
he said to his colleagues : ‘ Let us be firm : he will try to make us laugh.’ ” 


The object of these Deputies was to state the grievances 
of the liberal Opposition, to which the King with his usual 
address opposed the enormous difficulties of his position. 


**Some curious incidents marked this interview. They had scarcely 
begun to speak, when a sinister sound was heard. ‘It is the cannon,’ 
said the King, ‘ which has been brought up to force the Cloitre St. Méry, 
without losing too many troops.’ Something was said of the extreme for- 
bearance of his policy to the legitimists. ‘I have always remembered,’ 
said he, ‘ the remark of Kersaint: Charles I., had his head cut off and En- 
gland saw his son re-ascend’the throne: James II. was only banished, and 
his family died out on the continent.’ 

“The chief characteristic however of the King’s conversation was his 
fear that the honour of the political system which had been followed should 
be attributed to Casimir Perier. This honour he altogether assumed for 
himself; he insisted upon it, he reverted to it, evidently for the purpose 
of representing his late minister as the docile instrument of a superior 
mind. He dwelt a good deal on the imperturbable firmness of his will— 
a will which had only once given way, and that was in abandoning the 


fleurs de lis, which belong as much to the younger as to the elder branch 


of the Bourbons. Amongst other things which fell from him in the tor- 
rent of conversation, the Deputies were struck by an observation, hazard- 
ous enough in the mouth of a diplomatic king: ‘The element of revolu- 
tions exists in all the nations of Europe, but they have not all got the stuff 
of a Duke of Orleans to put it down.’ ”’ 


We now turn to the view which our author and his party 
take of the foreign relations of the new government. At the 
very moment of his accession, the position which the new so- 
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vereign assumed is stated by himself with characteristic in- 
genuity, in the following very curious letter to the Emperor 
Nicholas :— 


** Monsieur mon Frére, 

« J’annonce mon avénement a Ja couronne a Votre Majesté par la lettre 
que le général Athalin lui présentera en mon nom ; mais j’ai besoin de lui 
parler avec une entiére confiance sur les suites de la catastrophe que j’au- 
rais tant voulu prévenir. 

“Tl y avait longtemps que je regrettais que le roi Charles et son gou- 
vernement ne suivissent pas une marche mieux calculée pour répondre a 
l’attente et au voeu de la nation. J’étais bien loin, pourtant, de prévoir les 
prodigieux événements qui viennent de se passer, et je croyais méme qu’d 
défaut de cette allure franche et loyale dans l’esprit de la Charte et de nos 
institutions, qu’il était impossible d’obtenir, il aurait suffi d’un peu de pru- 
dence et de modération, pour que ce gouvernement piit aller longtemps 
comme il allait. Mais, depuis le 8 aofit 1829, la nouvelle composition du 
nouveau ministére m’avait fort alarmé. Je voyais 4 quel point cette com- 
position était odieuse et suspecte 4 la nation, et je partageais l’inquiétude 
générale sur les mesures que nous devions en attendre. Néanmoins, |’at- 
tachement aux lois, l’amour de l’ordre, ont fait de tels progrés en France, 
que la résistance 4 ce ministére ne serait certainement pas sortie des voies 
parlementaires, si, dans son délire, ce ministére lui-méme n’edit donné le 
fatal signal par la plus audacieuse violation de la Charte et par l’abolition 
de toutes les garanties de notre liberté nationale, pour lesquelles il n’est guére 
de Francais qui ne soit prét 4 verser son sang. Aucun excés n’a suivi cette 
lutte terrible. 

“* Mais il était difficile qu’il n’en résultét pas quelque ébranlement dans 
notre état social; et cette méme exaltation des esprits, qui les avait dé- 
tournés de tant de désordres, les portait en méme temps vers des essais de 
théorie politique qui auraient précipité la France et peut-étre |’ Europe dans 
de terribles calamités. C’est dans cette situation, Sire, que tous les yeux 
se sont tournés vers moi. Les vaincus eux-mémes m’ont cru nécessaire a 
leur salut. Je |’étais encore plus, peut-étre, pour que les vainqueurs ne 
laissassent pas dégénérer la victoire. J’ai donc accepté cette tache noble 
et pénible, et j’ai écarté toutes les considérations personnelles qui se ré- 
unissaient pour me faire désirer d’en étre dispensé, parce que j’ai senti que 
la moindre hésitation de ma- part pourrait compromettre |’avenir de la 
France et le repos de tous nos voisins. Le titre de lieutenant général, qui 
laissait tout en question, excitait une confiance dangereuse, et il fallait se 
hater de sortir de l’état provisoire, tant pour inspirer la confiance nécessaire, 
que pour sauver cette Charte si essentielle 4 conserver, dont feu l’empereur, 
votre auguste frére, connaissait si bien l’importance, et qui aurait été trés- 
compromise, si on n’eit promptement satisfait et rassuré les esprits. 

“Il n’échappera ni a la perspicacité de Votre Majesté, ni 4 sa-haute 
sagesse que, pour atteindre ce but salutaire, il est bien désirable que les 
affaires de Paris soient envisagées sous leur véritable aspect, et que l’Eu- 
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rope, rendant justice aux motifs qui m’ont dirigé, entoure mon gouverne- 
ment de la confiance qu’il a droit d’inspirer. Que Votre Majesté veuille 
bien ne pas perdre de vue que tant que le roi Charles X a régné sur la France, 
j’ai été le plus soumis et le plus fidéle de ses sujets, et que ce n’est qu’au 
moment que j’ai vu l’action des lois paralysée et l’exercice de l’autorité 
royale totalement anéantie, que j’ai cru de mon devoir de déférer au voeu 
national, en acceptant la couronne a laquelle j’ai été appelé. C’est sur 
vous, Sire, que la France a surtout les yeux fixés. Elle aime 4 voir dans 
la Russie son allié le plus naturel et le plus puissant. J’en ai pour garantie 
le noble caractére et toutes les qualités qui distinguent Votre Majesté 
Impériale. 
*« Je la prie d’agréer les assurances de la haute estime et de l’inaliénable 
amitié avec laquelle je suis, 
“Monsieur mon frére, de Votre Majesté Impériale, le bon frére, 
“ Lours-PHI.ipPe.” 


The haughty and contemptuous reply of Nicholas to this 
effusion quenched at once all hopes of restoring that alliance 
between Russia and France which had been the work of the 
Restoration ; and this letter was the first of that series of af- 
fronts which the two monarchs have since aimed at each other 
from the opposite extremities of Europe :— 


«« J’ai recu des mains du général Athalin la lettre dont il a été porteur. 
Des événéments a jamais déplorables ont placé Votre Majesté dans une 
cruelle alternative. Elle a pris une détermination qui lui a paru la seule 
propre a sauver la France des plus grandes calamités, et je ne me prononcerai 
pas sur les considérations qui ont guidé Votre Majesté, mais je forme des 
voeux pour que la Providence divine veuille bénir ses intentions et les 
efforts qu’elle va faire pour le bonheur du peuple francais. De concert avec 
mes alliés, je me plais & accueillir le désir que Votre Majesté a exprimé 
d’entretenir des relations de paix et d’amitié avec tous les Etats d’Europe. 
Tant qu’elles seront basées sur les traités existants et sur la ferme volonté 
de respecter les droits et obligations, ainsi que 1’état de possession territo- 
riale, qu’ils ont consacrés, l’Europe y trouvera une garantie de Ja paix, 
si nécessaire au repos de la France elle-méme. Appelé conjointement avec 
mes alliés, 4 cultiver avec la France, sous son gouvernement, ces relations 
conservatrices, j’y apporterai, pour ma part, toute la sollicitude qu’elles 
réclament, et les dispositions dont j’aime 4 offrir 4 Votre Majesté |’assu- 
rance, en retour des sentiments qu’elle m’a exprimés. Je la prie d’agréer 
en méme temps, etc. etc. 


“ Nicoxas.” 
To hold such language in justification of his own royalty, 
and to receive such a reply—stripped of the ordinary form of 
* Monsieur mon Frére,” which Louis Philippe himself had 
studiously: adopted,—was what had never before befallen a 
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prince of the house of Bourbon or a king of France. But 
whilst M. Louis Blanc records with manifest satisfaction every 
incident of the reign which may be construed into an humili- 
ation or a blunder, he either omits from ignorance or distorts 
from passion those facts and those principles which have justly 
entitled the government of Louis Philippe to the respect of 
the world. One of the first and severest trials of the power 
which had been so recently constituted, was the impeachment 
of the ministers of Charles X. The generous passions which 
had inspired the people in the day of battle, had indeed dege- 
nerated in December into the more brutal and vindictive fury 
of a revolution. The King had shown, from the moment of 
his accession, a determination that no blood should be shed. 
Even the ordinary executions of condemned criminals were 
stopped, lest the sight of the guillotine should act upon the 
popular imagination. If M. de Polignac and his colleagues 
had been tried by an ordinary tribunal, or by a popular as- 
sembly, their doom was inevitable. The Chamber of Peers 
almost sunk under the terror of the trial, when the gates of 
the Luxembourg were surrounded by the mob—the fidelity 
of the troops was doubtful—the ascendancy of Lafayette over 
the national guard was all that they had to rely on, all that 
was interposed between the deliberations of the senate and a 
massacre by the people. In that terrible crisis, the firmness 
of Louis Philippe saved the prisoners, and prevented the im- 
minent danger of bloodshed on the scaffold. Will it be credited 
that a writer who now dares to show his name in print has 
recorded these details only to sneer at the precautions of the 
Court, and has deliberately advocated a sentence of death 
which even the excitement of the moment could not have 
justified ? By the diabolical spirit in which such passages of 
this work are conceived, the absence of crimes is imputed to 
the government as a disgrace ; and wherever an outbreak of 
popular violence takes place, the desperadoes who perished in 
their vain and sanguinary attempts are exalted to the rank of 
heroes and martyrs. 

It would be unjust to M. Louis Blanc to pass an irre- 
vocable condemnation on his account of matters collected 
from sources of original information, or to argue against his 
whole work from the unparalleled absurdities which he has 
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published about our own country. In spite of the interest 
which he professes to feel for the cause of Poland, no oppor- 
tunity is neglected of inculcating the importance of a good 
understanding between France and Russia. But to England 
the author never expresses anything but the most malignant 
hatred, in terms which indicate a gross and grotesque igno- 
rance of the people and policy of Great Britain. Take, for 
instance, the following paragraph :— 

*‘In England the excitement caused by the Revolution was profound. 
The newspapers lauded the heroism of the Parisians, and subscriptions 
were everywhere opened for the wounded. These demonstrations were 
sincere and disinterested on the part of the Radicals alone. The Whigs burst 
forth in transports of joy, because in their hopes they had always con- 
nected the movement which was to raise them to power with the triumph 
of French liberalism. But the Tories, strange to say, the Tories them- 
selves showed their insensibility to the misfortune of a royal family, and 
the Wellington administration seemed to smile upon a crisis which how- 
ever was the forerunner of its own downfall. The fact is, that there was 
here, for the Tories, a question far higher than party questions—that, 
namely, of the supremacy of England in Europe. The English aris- 
tocracy, like all aristocracies, forwards and accomplishes its designs with 
much foresight and consistency. It was known that, under Charles X., a 
proposal had been made for ceding to the French the left bank of the 
Rhine, and to the Russians Constantinople. It was also known that the 
Duke of Orleans is an Englishman by taste and inclination, to use his own 
words ina letter written to the Bishop of Llandaff in 1804. Hence all 
the parties in England combined, if not to celebrate the victory which had 
been gained in France over the monarchy, at least to insult the conquered 
monarch.” 


On this side of the Channel these lines require no answer ; 
but it is impossible to repress a feeling of indignation at the 
propagation of such knavish falsehood amongst the very 
people whose prejudices and passions predispose them to re- 
ceive it. When therefore we find M. Louis Blanc eager to 
blast every patriotic effort, to tarnish every lofty reputa- 
tion, to sneer at every deep and prudent mark of sympathy 
with the people, and to misrepresent every measure of the 
government, we only beg the reader to compute his general 
veracity and fairness by the standard here applied to our- 
selves. 

Like Louis Philippe, in the letter we have cited, M. Louis 
Blanc considers Russia the most natural and powerful ally of 
France. The King found out his mistake; the historian per- 
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sists in it. Our author settles the Eastern question by an al- 
liance between Russia, France and Prussia, against England 
and Austria, which would have the following “ desired and 
foreseen consequences.” 


“The definitive establishment of the Russians at Constantinople and the 
consecration [we use the fellow’s own jargon], of their preponderance in 
Asia; the establishment of France in Syria and in Egypt, and the conse- 
cration [again] of her preponderance in the Mediterranean as a French 
lake; the reconstitution of the kingdom of Poland, with the addition of 
Gallicia ; the aggrandizement of Prussia at the expense of Austria, as the 
price of the frontier of the Rhine ceded to France; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the ruin of Austria, the independence of Italy.” 


We have extracted this pleasing proposal chiefly for the 
sake of the note which follows it: it characterizes the igno- 
rance and want of principle of the party by whom the King 
and the statesmen of France have been assailed. 


“It may perhaps be objected to this system, that it would have been 
strange to prefer, after the Revolution of July, the alliance of a despot to 
that of a constitutional monarchy, by which this revolution had been ar- 
dently applauded. No one, assuredly, has more esteem and admiration 
for the great people of England than we have, provided it be separated from 
its government. But, to speak frankly, we do not see why we should 
sympathize with the English constitutional system, which consecrates the 
most execrable tyranny which ever existed. What political bond is there 
between a nation which, like our own, in order to extirpate aristocratic 
power, has consented to pass through all the convulsions of the most for- 
midable anarchy, to be exhausted by a war without a precedent or a pa- 
rallel, and to be half drowned in the blood of Europe and in her own—and 
a nation, like that of England, which only exists by the excesses and per- 
manent usurpations of aristocracy? Have we so soon forgotten that it was 
against the principles of our immortal revolution that England drove the 
whole Continent, whose wrath was in her pay alone? 

“As for the reception which England gave to the revolution of July, 
how long have such manifestations been relied on by statesmen? When 
the Belgian question arose, did the sympathy of the English for our revo- 
lution prevent them from opposing our most legitimate pretensions ? 

‘‘To imagine that Russia would have rejected an alliance of interests, 
eminently favourable to her, through monarchical zeal, especially as she has 
so little to fear from the propagation of our ideas, is really puerile.” 


We are not much addicted in this journal to celebrate the 
good qualities of the Emperor of Russia; but we do not hesi- 
tate to express our conviction that, rather than stoop to an 
alliance with the worst principles and the puny descendants 
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of the French Convention, the Emperor Nicholas would re- 
nounce the greatest projects of aggrandizement which could 
be offered to him. 

The Revolution of 1830 was hailed in this country with as 
hearty and spontaneous a burst of sympathy as ever rose 
from the heart of a free people. The French have now, for 
the most part, forgotten the service rendered them by En- 
gland at that crisis, when, unprepared as they were for war, 
the whole of continental Europe was against them. It is 
however not the less true, that the active co-operation of 
England not only prevented war, but actually brought to a 
successful issue all the negotiations in which the two coun- 
tries jointly engaged. M. Louis Blanc has not recorded 
these events in the spirit of the men who accomplished such 
important changes in the structure of Europe without any of 
the horrors in which he chiefly delights, but rather in the 
factious temper of those who incessantly labour to thwart 
the government in all its foreign relations. The hostility to 
this country which is expressed by the public organs of 
France is not, we are disposed to think, universally spread 
amongst the people ; but we cannot doubt that it is identified 
with the doctrines of the revolutionary party, and that it is 
one of the most convenient forms for keeping up the passions 
of the adherents to that cause. We have not so mean an 
opinion of many of the French statesmen, as to think that 
they would deliberately sacrifice the peace of the world and 
the order of society to the mere acquisition of personal power. 
But there are in the present Opposition, even in the Chamber 
of Deputies, men who have the instinct of the revolution 
with all its indiscriminating intensity; and they are capable 
of letting loose, in a moment of difficulty, a force which it 
would require more than another Louis Philippe to bring into 
subordination again. 

The principal resource of the King, as a means of internal 
government, has been to engross men in the promotion of 
their material interests. He has made no appeals to their 
loyalty, he has never trusted himself within reach of those 
more expansive sympathies, by which sovereigns like Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon converted the French people into the 
most servile, all-enduring subjects of Europe,—enthusiastic in 
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their bondage. He knew that these passions and sympathies 
were cold towards himself, or, if roused, that they might be 
turned against him; but the interests of the community were 
within his reach, and upon them he founded his throne. He 
founded a throne, but has he founded a dynasty? The 
answer lies beyond the scope of M. Louis Blanc’s philosophy, 
or of these pages. For our own part, the only expression 
we can use at the present time is, that it is not impossible 
that the dynasty may subsist, but that its fate depends on 
the characters of two princes, one of whom is still a babe, and 
the other has grown to manhood with few of the better quali- 
ties of his family. Politically speaking, however, we cannot 
deplore the melancholy and premature death of the Duke of 
Orleans. His varied acquirements, his affable manners and 
his quick parts gave a charm to his character, and had earned 
for him the reputation of being one of the most amiable men in 
Europe; but his acknowledged taste for war, and the want of 
straightforwardness in his political relations, would probably 
have made him one of the most dangerous kings that ever 
mounted the throne. 

It is impossible to contemplate without anxiety the pros- 
pects of a nation, where the past has exhausted every ima- 
ginable combination of government, and the present con- 
tains so few solid pledges for the future. France endured 
the bad kings of her ancient monarchy for the sake of that 
monarchy; she exulted in the still more oppressive institu- 
tions of the imperial régime for the sake of the Emperor; but 
under the dynasty of Orleans she neither upholds the mo- 
narchy for the sake of the prince nor the prince for the sake 
of the monarchy. The feelings of unwavering allegiance and 
of ardent loyalty are both extinct; the throne is supported 
by the bare but general conviction of its necessity. It re- 
mains to be seen whether any of those great institutions 
which tower over the stream of ages, can be based upon no 
sounder principle than the convenience or the mutual fears of 
a community. King Louis Philippe has remained the master 
in every popular commotion and in almost every parlia- 
mentary struggle; he has reigned with undoubted power and 
with signal success; but that success has failed to restore 
the prestige of monarchy to his house, or to concentrate upon 
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himself or his descendants the affections of the people. He 
deserves those affections ; he deserves far more,—the respect- 
ful gratitude of a nation which he has raised to the highest 
pitch of internal prosperity that it has yet enjoyed; but he 
will be more highly estimated in future ages than in his own, 
as he is already more revered in foreign countries than in 
France. 

The effect of a book like that which has in part suggested 
these remarks, would be nothing in a country where such 
slander on the character of the sovereign and on the prin- 
ciples of the government would be resented by all but the 
lowest classes of society, and discarded from that historical 
rank to which it aspires. But in France, we cannot but ap- 
prehend that such a production will be most pernicious ; it 
gives shape and colour to loose calumnies, incoherent lies and 
angry prejudices ; it corroborates all that is worst and weakens 
all that is best; it pollutes the very sources of authority. 
Both the extreme parties in France, most opposed to the 
reigning family and their adherents, have contributed to raise 
this pyramid of insult; and Prince Polignac himself has not 
disdained to place his own manuscript notes in the hands of 
M. Louis Blanc. These notes are so affected in style and so 
inflated with vanity, that they appear to us rather in the light 
of fine things invented long after the time for saying them 
was passed, than as a sincere record of the curious trans- 
actions to which they relate. The fact, however, that M. de 
Polignac should have thought fit to make an avowed and im- 
portant contribution to such a work, is a significant proof of 
the relations subsisting between the factions of the opposi- 
tion. The present extent of these volumes, of which four have 
appeared, is very far from completing M. Louis Blanc’s task ; 
and we presume that he is actively engaged in the continua- 
tion of a publication which has attracted so much attention 
and commanded (though at a peculiarly low price) a vast sale. 
We cannot hope that the annoyance of the moderate friends 
of the Government and the severity of the censure which he 
has drawn down upon himself from various quarters, will do 
more than stimulate his zeal and flatter his vanity; but a 
more useful corrective might be applied to the evil in the 
shape of another work, more explicit as to its authorities and 
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more just in its views. No other work, however, can more 
effectually expose the true character of the revolutionary 
party ; and, whilst it calls for the censure of the world on 
their conduct and their pretensions, it gives a higher value 
to the men and to the principles by which that party has 
hitherto been controlled. 


Artic.te VI. 


1. A Treatise on the Church. By the Rev. W. Paumer, 
M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 

. A Letter to a Protestant Catholic, &c. By the Rev. W. 
Pater, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

3. The Unity of the Church. By H. E. Mannine, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Chichester. 8vo. London: Murray, 
1842. 

4. The Apostolical Succession : A Sermon preached at the Con- 
secration of the Bishop of Chichester. By E. HAwk1ns, 
D.D., Provost of Oriel College. London: Fellowes, 
1842. 

5. Four Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By R. D. Hamppen, D.D., Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity. London: Fellowes, 1842. 

6. Christ Sanctifying his Church: A Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford. By R. D. Hamppen, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity. London: Fellowes, 
1844, 


bo 


In two preceding Numbers of this work we have adverted at 
some length to the great controversy respecting the claims of 
the self-styled Anglo-Catholics,—a controversy which, in pro- 
portion as we examine into its comparatively hidden princi- 
ples and springs, the more strongly vindicates its claim to the 
deep and general concern, which all who value religious prin- 
ciples in any shape must feel in it. To these deeply seated 
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principles we have consequently endeavoured to call attention, 
rather than to those popular points of dispute which present 
themselves on the surface, and refer to the external peculiari- 
ties of form and ceremonial, or to that spirit of ecclesiastical 
domination which has so characterized the profession of these 
opinions. 

It was necessary to call public attention to the more hidden 
features of the system, from the circumstance that some even 
of its ablest opponents, in the first instance, did not seem to 
perceive clearly where the real question at issue lay, or the 
point of attack upon which to concentrate their forces. Thus 
the main arguments were adduced against minor details of the 
system,—against the alleged papistical tendency of its cere- 
monial,—against its representations of the efficacy of penance 
and mortification,—against its views of abstruse doctrinal 
points,—against its theory of sacramental efficacy, and its ap- 
proach (within an almost inexplicable shade of difference) to 
the tenet of the real presence and transubstantiation. On 
such points the learning and resources of many theological 
combatants have been expended, doubtless with much ad- 
vantage to the discussion of those particular subjects, yet 
with little effectual bearing on the issue of the whole contro- 
versy. 

Yet it was soon manifest to these inquirers, that all discus- 
sion of subordinate details, of forms and vestments, councils 
and canons, dogmas about sacraments and tenets with respect 
to purgatory and the invocation of saints, would be to little 
purpose, if the common foundation on which all these rested 
remained unexamined, and, if faulty, undisturbed. Thus they 
were led to perceive that the attack must really be directed to 
the very ground of Church authority, by virtue of which all 
these tenets claimed to be received, and by which alone the 
whole system could be rendered consistent. This consistency 
however was seen to be fearfully broken in upon by any de- 
gree of conformity to the Reformation; while, on the other 
hand, the foundation itself was shown to be so essentially de- 
fective, as to involve in its own weakness the grounds and evi- 
dences of all religious belief. 

Again, even in an early stage of the discussion, there were 
not wanting some to enter the lists on the deeply seated 
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grounds of contest. There were some who long ago dwelt 
emphatically upon those charges against the fundamental 
principles of Anglo-Catholicism which we have endeavoured 
to elucidate in these articles. So long since as 1839, at a time 
when the grand development of the system was only com- 
mencing, the publication of Professor Powell’s ‘ Tradition 
Unveiled’ first called attention to its obvious tendency; and 
to his argument the advocates of the system have never ha- 
zarded any reply. In the conclusion of his work the author 
observes :— 

‘Truth implies conviction, and conviction evidence: a mere impression ' 
on the feelings or imagination requires neither. A faith founded on con- 
viction and evidence claims the character of truth, a religion of mere reve- 
rence and submission owns no connexion with truth. A system which dis- 
cards evidence puts truth and fable on the same level. That which is treated 
as if it were fiction, will soon come to be regarded as such: that which has 
no better warrant than an appeal to veneration and antiquity is undistin- 
guishable from fiction. The REA1 question is not one of THE REVIVAL OF 
PoPERY, but of the PRESERVATION OF THE VERY FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH : 
whether religion shall be made to depend on the indulgence of feeling or 
the conviction of reason: whether belief shall be founded in prejudice or 
evidence : whether Christianity is based on fable or fact,—on antiquity or 
truth.”—Page 67. 


To the establishment of this general conclusion a consider- 
able part of the author’s argument is directed, both in this 
tract and in a ‘Supplement’ afterwards published in 1840. 
In our last number we directed some remarks to this grand 
question of the real bearing of Anglo-Catholic principles on 
the evidences of Christianity, and on the full and sufficient 
authority of Scripture. The view which we there opened, 
perhaps for the first time to many of our readers, may be sufli- 
ciently startling ; but we are satisfied that it is fully warranted 
by a careful examination of the essential tenour of the system 
as advocated by many writers, who notwithstanding adopt a 
high tone of orthodoxy and piety. We hope, on a future oc- 
casion, to recur to this important topic; but at present, we 
are desirous to follow up another view of the main question, 
which is in fact the sequel to what we advanced in a former 
article on the subject*. We will merely observe here, that, 


* See the British and Foreign Review, No. XXXI. 
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although we do not yet trace in any recent publications a full 
acknowledgment of the unbelieving tendency of Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism, (which, with the exception of the author just cited 
and the Archbishop of Dublin, we have stood almost alone in 
exposing as it deserves),—yet we find at present a decided 
disposition prevail to view it in its more comprehensive as- 
pect. This is peculiarly evinced in the series of Sermons by 
Dr. Hampden now before us. At an early stage of his public 
career, when the controversy raged fiercely and the Regius 
Professor of Divinity was assailed on all sides with the cry of 
heresy, he rather confined his replies to a calm and temperate 
discussion of the questions of tradition, asceticism, justifica- 
tion, and others connected with them. These points, we need 
hardly say, are examined with all the learning and ability for 
which the author’s reputation justly stands so high. But in 
others, and especially the last, we find him going more to 
the root of the matter. 

These discourses were all delivered in the University pulpit 
ex officio by the Regius Professor, and among them are some 
of the most important which he has preached since his acces- 
sion to the office. The single discourse which has just appeared 
is a continuation of the series, and is in our opinion superior 
to any of its predecessors, exhibiting a more distinct, direct and 
lucid advance upon the great fundamental question. In the 
earlier discourses we trace abundant evidence of the deep and 
varied erudition of the writer ; his profound acquaintance with 
the schoolsof ancient philosophy, and those offsets from its cor- 
ruption, the Gnostic theories of the early ages of Christianity, 
furnished him with perhaps the most important elucidations 
of theological questions. We extract the following passage 
as bearing directly on our main subject, and giving an ex- 
ample of our author’s mode of illustration derived from such 
sources as we have just mentioned :— 


*‘ Among the mystic beings introduced by the Gnostics into their system, 
we find the personifications of truth and life. Such personifications may 
seem to be absurdly fanciful, because in the present state of knowledge and 
civilization we do not feel the temptation to digress into reveries of such a 
character: but they are worthy of our attention as particulars in the 
working of the human mind on that gospel-truth which is given to discip- 
line and to prove it. They are only peculiar illustrations of the same prin- 
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ciple which is even now exemplified, of the natural tendency to refuse the 
simplicity of the Gospel, and to receive its truths, not as what they really 
are, the direct and ultimate objects of our belief, but as elements in a com- 
plex system and the bases of ingenious speculations. 

** Do we imagine that the presumption and folly of Gnosticism in its at- 
tempts to facilitate the advance of the soul towards God, by multiplying 
the number of subordinate agents, and thus refusing the one great and 
simple principle of faith in Christ only, have ceased with the breaking of 
its tissue of speculation ? 

“* Let us look to the Church of Rome, and inquire whether this Church 
has not, though in a less palpable form, equally contradicted the words of 
Christ declaring Himself the way, the truth and the life. 

*‘ What then must we say of that peculiar importance which is attri- 
buted by the Church of Rome to the notion itself of the Church? What in 
its origin means that very personification of the Church (which occurs also in 
the Gnostic system) which is now so prevalent, and so established indeed in 
ordinary use that many employ it familiarly in speaking and writing, with- 
out thinking any more than in other phrases of speech of the first intention 
of the expression? I do not of course mean to say that the expression may 
not be used by Protestants to give dignity or animation to their style and 
to express the warmth of their feelings when speaking of the Church, 
without derogating from the supremacy of Christ; nor that we may not 
take up the language of the beautiful analogy of Scripture under which the 
Church is described as the bride or spouse of Christ. But the principle of 
the Gnostic corruption of the faith in Christ lurks under the personification 
of the Church when that personification is applied to the matter of doc- 
trine, as it is by the Church of Rome. When the Romanist, for example, 
speaks of the Church as that ‘ out of which there is no salvation ’ and as 
‘the holy mother of Christians,’ or as dictating by an infallible autho- 
rity the rule of faith and the particular doctrines to be believed, it is 
here plainly applying to the Church what belongs exclusively to Christ 
himself. 

*F .ccece ... But if in speaking of acts that are proper to the Saviour him- 
self, the Romanist drops the mention of Christ and substitutes that of the 
Church, the Church is then presented to the believer as the immediate and 
principal agent in the work, and practically becomes to each member in 
itself the way. 

‘* Again, though persons may not go the whole length of the Romanist 
representation of the Church, it is possible so to put forward the import- 
ance of the ministerial office and of the Church in general under the name 
of Church principles as to lead men to think more of the Church than of 
Christ—of the body than of the head of the body.”-—Sermon IV. page 95 et 
seq. 


On such points it is hopeless to attempt to gain any 


satisfactory decision, until we have clear and definite views 
of what is meant by Church authority, and on what it is 
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grounded. In fact, a few minutes’ dispassionate reflection, on 
this really most simple question, would do more to settle any 
person’s views on the whole controversy than volumes of argu- 
ment. We hear much said of the catholicity of the Church, 
of the testimony of its universal consent to great doctrines,— 
of the apostolicity of its constitution,—of the earliest and 
therefore purest ages of Christianity, from which we must 
suppose the unadulterated truth is to be learned. But how 
few men form any definite conception of all these and the like 
pretensions! and when simply tried by the touchstone of 
common sense and historical fact, how entirely does their 
imposing character vanish, and their inherent emptiness ap- 
pear; while the conclusion is forced upon us, that in pro- 
portion as all these pleas are admitted to be real and substan- 
tial, the entire claim of the New Testament, as the written 
revelation of Christianity, must lose all its distinctive force, 
and be in fact set aside. 

If we look to the record of the original institution of Chris- 
tianity, we must acknowledge, that the few outward forms ex- 
pressly attached to it at first are wholly insufficient to enable 
us to determine where, among modern diversities, the ‘rue 
Church, if tested by any such outward marks and visible 
signs, is to be found. It requires but a slight acquaintance 
with history to perceive, that those very institutions, on which 
some parties lay peculiar stress, were such as manifestly grew 
up in the early ages out of the gradual and natural consolida- 
tion of Christian communities. At a later period we find such 
outward characters multiplied, and more rigidly insisted on 
as the essential signs of the true Church ; we trace the claims 
thus maintained by a dominant party, gradually acquiesced in, 
or at least submitted to; lastly we find it asserted, that all 
these were in fact the continuance of the apostolic institu- 
tions, and that the power of the Apostles was transmitted to 
their successors through ordinances altogether unknown to 
the apostolic age. 

An ordinary degree of reflection upon the scenes which 
ecclesiastical antiquity presents, will suffice to show the real 
origin of those claims, and out of what simple elements the 
various traditions of the Church arose,—sources of a far 
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humbler description than the unfathomable antiquity and un- 
changeable divine ordinance before which Catholicists bow, 
and always traceable to ordinary moral causes and the influ- 
ence of the simplest motives of human nature. Offices in 
the ministry and government of the Church, during the pro- 
cess of transmission, must continue to undergo material 
changes, from the augmenting demands of authority and the 
encroachments of spiritual prerogative: tenets and doctrines 
thus handed down are necessarily liable to receive additions 
and refinements with the fluctuations of opinion. In forms 
and rites there is a continual proneness to engraft upon the 
original simple observance numberless accessions of ceremony, 
which, however slight at first, soon acquire a significance not 
originally contemplated, and in time become regarded as vital 
parts of the institution. Again, the alleged peculiar purity in 
faith, so inseparably associated in many minds with the primi- 
tive ages of the Gospel, is easily seen to be groundless. If we 
admit a divine interposition in the first age of the Church, as 
requisite for its original establishment and external protec- 
tion,—still this does not imply that the same guidance was 
extended to individuals to exempt them from errors in opinion, 
or that the doctrine of the Church was supernaturally pre- 
served pure. The original revelation stood unchanged in its 
heavenly brightness, and the first teachers were infallibly 
guided; yet it does not in the least follow that the learners 
were. 

This notion of the peculiar purity of the primitive doctrine 
is often confounded with that of the sincerity and fervour of 
the faith evinced in those times of persecution. But however 
just this last impression may be, it is quite unconnected with 
the former. If earnestness of faith, fervour of devotion and 
constancy under suffering for conscience’ sake, be proofs of 
the truth of belief, or of exemption from error, in the votary, 
what form of belief can be untrue or erroneous ? 

But further, what are the facts ? We presume that the testi- 
mony of the learned and orthodox Dr. Burton will be received 
on such a point, and we refer to his elaborate Bampton 
Lectures (especially Lecture I. p. 27) for an ample admission 
that the age of the Apostles was one peculiarly marked by 
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every error and extravagance in doctrine. Judaism on the 
one hand and Gnosticism on the other, with all their excesses, 
pervaded the whole Church ; and within that century every 
variety of preposterous doctrine was in the full vigour of mon- 
strous growth. Again, the pre-eminently orthodox Vincent 
Lirinensis admits that Arianism had infected the whole Church 
in the time of Constantius, which is by many deemed an age 
of golden purity ; and further, we have the express testimony 
of a sound Catholicist that the age of pure doctrine had not 
begun when some think it ended. M. Jurieu, whose zeal 
against heresy is well known, assures us that the fundamental 
articles of Christian faith were not understood by the Fathers 
of the three first centuries,—that the true system began to 
be modelled into some shape by the Nicene bishops, and was 
afterwards improved and beautified by succeeding synods and 
councils *. 

In fact Christianity has never been exempt from corrup- 
tions ; each age has been marked by its own peculiar perver- 
sions ; some have worn out, only to be replaced insensibly by 
others; others have remained, permanently infecting every 
age, and at length, invested with the venerable attributes of 
antiquity, have become the favourite idols of modern adora- 
tion. Many protest strongly against the corruptions of mo- 
dern Romanism, only to adhere with greater closeness to the 
older, and therefore more inveterate, corruptions of primitive 
antiquity. 

Nevertheless, such has been the veneration popularly ac- 
corded to antiquity, such the charm thrown around the vision 
of primitive simplicity, and the sanctity with which the idea 
of “the primitive Church” has been invested,—that, to dwell 
upon palpable facts, such as those just alluded to, is regarded 
by many as little short of profaneness ; while the constitution 
of this primitive institution, real or supposed, has been looked 
to as the essential rule and model, to which every true branch 
of the Church must be found comformable in all after ages. 
Volumes of learned research have in fact been filled in this 
attempt to guide us to the true Church. Immense stores of 
reading have been brought to bear on the task of fixing some 





* See Jortin’s ‘ Remarks on Ecclesiastical History,’ iii. 49. 
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common characteristics or alleged essential marks to indicate 
the one true communion, through which alone the stream of 
life and grace has flowed, as in its appointed channel. The 
most laboured and refined distinctions have been worked out, 
to show how this preservation of the true line of succession 
may be compatible with the grossest corruptions in doctrine 
and the most fearful apostacy in practice ; and thus finally to 
restrict it to one among the many streams into which the Re- 
formation seemed to divide it. 

But ingenious and elaborate as such speculations may be, 
what do they really prove? After a multitude of necessary 
concessions are made, at what do we arrive ?—that there 
have been certain external institutions,—formularies, rites, 
offices,—which, amidst great diversities and innovations in 
other points, did continue for many ages to characterize, 
more or less closely, the dominant portion of the Christian 
body, which was therefore the true Church in virtue of those 
characteristics ? that among the mass of theological writers 
there may be found a long array of champions who follow 
one another in wpholding certain of these peculiarities of 
constitution as the essentials of the true Church, and in 
bearing testimony to their own claims as its sole orthodox 
guides ? 

These remarks characterize many works which have ap- 
peared on this subject, but none more than the ‘ Treatise on 
the Church,’ by the Rev. W. Palmer,—a most elaborate com- 
pilation of authorities precisely proving nothing, which has 
obtained a wide circulation among the approvers of these 
truly “sound Church principles.” We take as a single spe- 
cimen the following assertion :— 


‘* The doctrine of the first six general Councils having been approved and 
acted on by the whole body of the Catholic Church, and thus ratified by 
an universal consent, which has been acted on ever since, is irrefragably 
true, unalterable and irreformable ; nor could any Church forsake or change 
the doctrine without ceasing to be Christian.” —Page 188. 


Let us simply ask, how were these doctrines thus approved 
and ratified? or what makes them thus true and unalterable ? 
It is evident that they were unanswerably proved in the 
judgement and opinion of those who consented in them ; that 
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the doctrine was indisputably established—to the satisfaction 
of those who adopted and approved it; and this by the very 
same right by which Mr. Palmer maintains the doctrine at 
the present day, or by which we deny it. The author and 
his readers all pursue the inquiry—Where and what is the 
true Church? and all decide by the same exercise of their 
own private judgement ; a majority indeed take upon them 
to repudiate the claims which the universal European Church 
had maintained against all opponents for ages before the 
Reformation ! 

Let us turn to the instructive picture of the consequences 
which inevitably flow from this principle of Church authority, 
given by Dr. Hampden in his discourse last published; and 
let us hope that the passages which we extract will lead our 
readers to peruse the whole :— 


** Before such a living organ of Christ the Scriptures necessarily sink in 
value and importance to the Christian soul. They are nothing more than 
the teaching of the Church at the time when they were written ; containing 
indeed the substance of the truth, but not that explicit form of it in which 
a subsequent age of the Church has unfolded it and stated it. Conse- 
quently, to take them as they stand in their original form is, according to 
this view, to overlook the successive expansions or limitations of their 
meaning which they have since obtained. It is to mistake hints and out- 
lines for a finished structure; statements sufficient for the need of the 
Church at the time they were put forth, as if they were adequate to the pur- 
poses of a later age; whereas successive occasions have called upon the 
Church to pronounce more definitely than the Scriptures have done on 
many points of doctrine; and by these accordingly the Scriptures must be 
interpreted, and not these by Scripture. 

“* Thus does, what in modern phraseology is termed ‘ the theory of de- 
velopment,’ very naturally obtain a place in the Romanist theory of the 
Church, and that theory of the Church alone gives a warrant to it. Unless 
the Church be regarded as invested with the mediatorial power, though it 
may possess authority to teach out of the Scriptures and lead men to the 
acknowledgment of the truth in Christ and administer the ordinances of 
religion, it has no authority to impose the sense on Scripture or require 
anything to be believed or done as necessary to salvation but what is found 
in the written commandments of the Lord and the inspired organs of his 
revelation.” — Pages 14, 15. 

“The theory of development thus serves the same office in regard to the 
general theory of tradition which tradition serves in regard to the Scriptures. 
As tradition is used by the Romanist to interpret the Scriptures in his own 
sense, so is the theory of developments employed for the interpretation of 
the testimony of tradition. For example, when it is objected that the doc- 
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trine of Transubstantiation was not known in the Church for several cen- 
turies, that there is no such tradition; it is granted that the formal state- 
ment of Transubstantiation had not been made before such a time, and that 
the doctrine itself, however so stated, had always existed, but waited its 
development, in that explicit form, until the occasions of the Church re- 
quired such a statement of the doctrine of the Eucharist as might secure 
the belief in the substantial reality of the incarnation of Christ. In fact, 
there is no novelty in doctrine which may not be recommended on this 
ground as an explanation, that is, a development of some previous un- 
doubted truth, in accordance with the rule of Vincent, ‘Cum dicas nove 
non dicas nova.’ ”—Page 16. 

“‘ Here accordingly, lies the great difference in the teaching of the Church 
of Rome and our own Church. The Church of Rome asserts that the se- 
veral forms of doctrine by which the faith is expressed are its own spon- 
taneous effusions,—decisions and declarations of the truth, possessing a 
divine sanction, as proceeding from itself, because it has the mind of Christ 
informing it and the voice of Christ speaking init. The evidence of Scrip- 
ture accordingly is not essential to the proof of its doctrines. It is enough 
that they are referred to the authority of the Church. They are the doc- 
trines of Christ because they are the doctrines of the Church. The Church 
of England, on the other hand, disclaims any right to originate articles of 
faith of its own motion, or any authority to command what shall be be- 
lieved by the faithful. It only proposes for the acceptance of its members 
what itself believes to be the doctrine of Christ in the way of authoritative 
counsel and direction to them, and bids them search the Scriptures whether 
its teaching be true or no.”—Page 21. 

** ..«.e. If we become Romanists in principle we must be Romanists 
throughout,—believers in the doctrine of the mass and of purgatory, and 
of invocation of saints and angels, of justification by the sacraments, of 
the merit of good works, and other corruptions of the Church of Rome ; 
and we must also become assimilated to it in conduct, having words of 
peace and gentleness on our lips, and persecution in our hearts. The de- 
velopments of the last few years have strikingly brought this fact before us, 
and we may learn, therefore, that there is no security to us in the sound- 
ness of our doctrines, if we admit any tampering with the principle of 
Church-authority : that while we are building up the walls of our city on 
high, and fortifying it against attacks from without, we are but giving a 
rallying point to a faction within us—a citadel to be seized by an oligarchy 
at home, as occasion may offer, from which they may exercise their des- 
potism safely, and model the existing constitution of things to their plea- 
sure.— Page 28. 


To these excellent remarks it is unnecessary to add any 
comment, but we will follow them up by some further obser- 
vations on the essential character of Protestantism. As we 
have before said, the grand test of the inconsistency and self- 
contradiction of the Anglo-Catholic pretensions is to be found 
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in the Reformation. That great revolution in Christian opi- 
nion,—the master revolution, we may well call it, not merely 
for the fruits it has produced, but for those which must for 
ever continue to emanate from it, by reason of the broad 
principles then for ever practically established,—constitutes 
the zra from which we may date all real recurrence to a fixed 
and rational standard of belief, however much it may have been 
obscured or concealed by the conflicting views of parties. This 
standard can be no other than the written record of the divine 
revelation of Christianity as a finished work, its evidences tried 
by the scrutiny of reason to which they address themselves, 
and its contents understood and accepted according to the 
measure of ability vouchsafed to each inquirer,—that is, by 
the light of private judgement. 

If the Church possess no separate, inherent, independent 
divine authority, and profess to ground its claims solely on 
the warrant of the written word, it is clear that the appeal lies 
ultimately to a document, without any authorized interpreter,— 
that is, to a document upon whose meaning every party has 
an equal right to decide; so that, if such claim be disputed, 
the decision of one party cannot be obligatory on the other. 
In other words, each can exercise his own judgement only as 
to the claims put forward by any particular Church for his 
acceptance. 

The more moderate advocates of Church authority contend 
that we are bound to obey it, if not contrary to Scripture ; 
thus admitting that its claims are always subject to an appeal 
to Scripture. But the question obviously returns, who is to 
judge of this appeal? Are we to have the right of decision, 
but only to decide one way? or, as Mr. Gladstone graciously 
permits us, “a right to inquire, but only for the purpose of 
assenting?” The appeal to Scripture is but the appeal to 
private judgement. Or is private judgement to be commended 
and upheld so long as it assents to an orthodox proposition ; 
but if otherwise, at once to be condemned as superficial and 
unsound ? 

The advocates of Church authority admit that the New 
Testament supplies very slight and indefinite information 
respecting the constitution of the Church established by the 
Apostles, or of the several institutions, rites and forms, which, 
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so far as the testimony of their writings can guide us, we may 
infer were sanctioned by them. Looking solely to those re- 
cords, we cannot infer that any one particular system of Church 
government or ministerial functions was established by the 
Apostles and designed to be permanent and universal. If it 
be asserted that a particular system receives countenance from 
one portion of those writings, it may be also alleged that an op- 
posite scheme may derive equal support from other passages. 
Nor could the subsequent prevalence of a particular form, 
even were it universal, afford the smallest proof that it was 
designed by the first founders of the Church as essential to 
its nature. 

The admission of this appeal to the New Testament, and 
the free views of the constitution of the Church which are 
implied in it, divesting institutions which had become even 
universal in the Christian world of any claim to a divine, 
irresistible, unchangeable authority, alone can justify the 
Protestant Reformation. 

To whatever extent it may be contended that the English 
Reformation was consistent with Church authority, it was so 
only as an exercise of that right which every Christian com- 
munity, whether national or provincial, local or dispersed, 
possesses, to remodel its own institutions from time to time, 
or even to go back entirely to what it may judge to be the 
primitive order of things. And what is this but the very 
plea of private judgement, i. e. the individual judgements of 
members of that community concurring in the necessity of 
such reformation, which at length, when they become suf- 
ficiently numerous, they attain the power of carrying into 
effect. The Reformation was consolidated by Cranmer and 
the Convocation, by exactly the same right which had been 
originally claimed and acted upon by Wicliff and the Lollards. 

It is idle to discuss that grand revolution on the pretence 
that the Church had corrupted its doctrines, exceeded its 
powers, or betrayed the trust committed to it; for who was 
to decide these points? It is wholly vain to ground the claims 
of the Reformation on the mere plea that certain tenets and 
practices had grown up which were erroneous and at variance 
with © primitive Catholicism.” What was primitive Catholi- 
cism more than middle-age Catholicism ? All along the Church 
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(that is the dominant body arrogating to itself that title) had 
sanctioned, from time to time, various dogmas, rites and insti- 
tutions of apparently ancient and undisputed character: and 
who could presume to say that any portion of these was more 
or less pure and consistent with the divine word than an- 
other? Nay, they were all equally pure and scriptural if the 
Church at any time possessed a divine commission to define 
and decree the true faith. Thus nothing could be more 
manifestly heretical than for such men as Wicliff and Luther 
to impugn any part of the professed doctrine of the Church ; 
or to place those declared doctrines in contrast with the writ- 
ten word, and condemn them by virtue of their own private 
interpretation of the written word, or by their own private 
opinion of what was the pure and primitive doctrine, or even 
by their own adoption of a certain set of authorities, as laying 
down the true and Catholic faith. 

If these men, on the other hand, were justified in their op- 
position to the existing powers of the Church, on what ground 
could they possibly support such pretensions, which others 
might not equally claim in other cases? Who were they but 
individual believers and teachers? The very basis of the Re- 
formation was, the right of some men to think for themselves ; 
and this involves the right of atu. If they were not justified 
in their opposition to the prevalent corruptions, neither can 
we be in adhering to their system; and, by parity of reason, 
the same right of reforming must be possessed by us at the 
present day, if we still find indications of corruption or error. 
In affirming that the Reformation necessarily presupposed, and 
was wholly built upon, the right of unlimited private judge- 
ment, we refrain from appealing (as some have done) to any 
positive declarations of such right, which may perchance be 
found in the writings of the Reformers. To this effect certain 
passages are adduced ; but in most of these the assertion of the 
right appears at best to be of a very qualified description, and 
it raay be fairly doubted whether the writers themselves had 
any clear or consistent view of the principle. It is certain 
that in practice they did not adopt what has been called a 
*‘ Jatitudinarian theory of the right to judge amiss,” but, on 
the contrary, proceeded on the narrowest possible grounds, 
and assumed the most unqualified tone of dictation ; while in 
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their whole behaviour towards their opponents (whether of the 
Church of Rome or among their own brethren) they exercised 
an intolerant and persecuting rigour, paralleled only by that 
which the ancient Church had displayed against themselves. 
Mr. Hallam has most justly observed that, “ Every solution of 
* the conduct of the Reformers must be nugatory except one, 
** —that they were men absorbed by the conviction that they 
“ were fighting the battle of God*.” The same writer also 
remarks, “ As to the privilege of free inquiry, it was of course 
* exercised by those who deserted their ancient altars+.” Now 
this very point seems to us to be the most material. We 
speak not of what the Reformers avowedly or even consci- 
ously did; but of what we must assume as the ground of 
vindication, in the one grand point of presuming to reject 
anything once enjoined by the existing powers of the Catholic 
Church ; or (if it be sought to evade that point by denying 
that the powers were those of the true Catholic Church) pre- 
suming to decide whether it was the doctrine or practice of 
the Catholic Church. 

This, however, they took upon themselves to do; and in 
this we follow them, and with precisely the same right. They 
were very probably unconscious of adopting any broad prin- 
ciple. Their case is well and briefly stated by an able writer, 
distinguishing between “ the doctrine they intentionally esta- 
blished” .... and “the precedent they unintentionally set ; 
the freedom of thought and demolition of authority which 
they blindly brought about ¢.” They thought, doubtless, 
only of the particular abuse which they combated, or the par- 
ticular truth they maintained ; and attacked the one or de- 
fended the other with the most exclusive zeal. With all the 
energy of inspired prophets they denounced Rome as Babylon 
and anathematized the Pope as Antichrist; never reflecting, 
that they were meanwhile arrogating to themselves the very 
same powers which they denounced in others; or, on the 
other hand, asserting that freedom for themselves which they 
ought, in consistency, to have accorded to their opponents. 
For though they did not affirm the principle, yet, in the very 
claim to be the sole champions of the truth and exclusively 


* Literature of Europe, i. 419. tT Ibid. 
t Mr. F. Newman’s Translation of Huber on the Universities, i. 285. 
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led by divine grace, they effectually acted upon the right of 
determining for themselves; and the right of judging on one 
point necessarily involves that of doing so on others. 

It is then idle to dwell on the circumstance that the claim 
to unlimited freedom of opinion was not avowed (nay,may even 
have been disowned) in the writings of the Reformers, or that 
they expressly appealed to antiquity, or that the name of Pro- 
testant was not adopted by many reformed communions. It 
is not the profession of the one, or the name of the other, 
which constitutes the principle of the Reformation ; but the 
substance and the thing signified, which that great act pro- 
cured and established, If the Reformers did not in express 
words lay claim to freedom of opinion, or even denied it to 
others, they did much more,—they themselves wholly acted 
upon it. Itmay be true that certain communions (as the Church 
of England) do not in their formularies adopt the term Pro- 
testant; but they do actually and strongly protest notwith- 
standing. It may be the fact that this first principle was 
never avowedly set forth; the example of nearly all the re- 
formed communions may too plainly show that, on whatever 
variety of principles their institutions were based, they yet all 
agreed in maintaining the narrowest spirit of exclusiveness 
towards each other; still each effectually assumed for itself 
the right, of which that very exclusiveness is but the excess 
and perversion. 

We are speaking solely of principles,—of what ought to 
prevail among Protestants,—of the foundation on which in 
reason we can alone uphold our professions. The essential 
principle of freedom of judgement, on which the Reformation 
was founded, is a different consideration from what it practi- 
cally established, which was anything but a spirit of religious 
equality. The bigotry of the reformed communions was the 
very counterpart of that of the Roman Church, and the re- 
proach was fairly retorted upon them by their antagonists. 

But whatever may be the original spirit of intolerance, the 
broad principle of free conviction must become more and more 
recognized among thinking men of every creed, as the common 
ground on which they maintain their respective systems, and 
which therefore ought to supply a common bond of union in 
the spirit of charity. 
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We willingly accept, as an excellent statement of the true 
Protestant principle, a description intended in an entirely 
hostile sense, by an eminent advocate of Anglo-Catholicism ; 
substituting only the generic designation of Protestant for that 
of the particular sect of which he is speaking :— 


“ But if the sufficiency of private judgement be admitted, it follows that 
there is but one heresy, and that is the rejection of the Holy Scriptures as 
the Word of God. Receive the Scriptures, and then, on this principle, you 
are safe, whatever construction you put upon them. ‘The [Protestant] un- 
derstands them in the sense, which, by attention to minute criticism, by 
comparing them with what he witnesses of the Work of God in nature, and 
by consulting manuscripts and various versions, he thinks they will bear. 
They who hold the sufficiency of private judgement may discuss with him, 
but further than this they have no right to go, if they would be consistent. 
They have no right to call any one a heretic, who, receiving the Holy 
Scriptures, understands them to the best of his judgement *.” 


We would only add, that the one heresy of which the 
author speaks, can (in our opinion) only be called so, when it 
is a wilful rejection, from bad motives, against light and con- 
viction ; of which no one can presume to judge in another. 
Under the same conditions we will add another extract, be- 
cause it expresses in language more forcible than any we 
could employ, the precise view of the right of private judge- 
ment which we uphold, but which the author and his school 
so vehemently condemn, and think they are effectually ex- 
posing in this representation :— 


‘“‘ Whoever asserts his right to examine Scripture for himself, and to build 
his own belief on that examination, cannot of course question the right of 
his neighbour to do the same: nor, however he may disagree with the con- 
clusion that the latter may arrive at, can he stigmatize it as heterodox. 
Whatever it may be, it has precisely the same authority and sanction as his 
own ;—the authority and sanction of individual opinion. Ncither assertion 
can claim the superiority; for one individual cannot be weighed against 
another. Thus no opportunity is given for interference, no opening by 
which authority can slip in; and therefore.........the two individuals must 
for ever continue in a state of absolute equality and independence, evolving 
their reasonings.........A man may opine according to this system, but can- 
not dogmatize ; he may disagree, but he cannot condemn; for he is met 
forthwith by the unanswerable defence of—‘ I think otherwise, and my 
opinion is as good as yours?.’” 





* Dr. Hook’s ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Ripon,’ p. 10. 
t British Critic, No. Ixii. p. 478, 
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Thus far nothing can more exactly express our view of the 
matter; but here the writer runs off into the miserable so- 
phism, that, by necessary consequence, a man who takes up 
his opinions on such grounds, cannot be said really to believe 
them, since he admits that another has equal grounds for be- 
lieving the contrary; that such a theory therefore overthrows 
Christianity by subverting the grounds of faith, and the like. 
So absorbed are the disciples of this school by the notion of 
a common systematic creed founded on authority, that they 
seem incapable of apprehending the simple idea of individual 
faith grounded on individual conviction ; and that it is not 
“one faith dissolved into a thousand faiths” (as this writer 
expresses it), but one and the same truth viewed in the thou- 
sand different aspects in which it must necessarily present 
itself to a thousand different minds, contemplating it from dif- 
ferent sides. But among all the pleas set up, none is more spe- 
cious than that of the essential unify of the Christian Church ; 
and, without going into questions of doctrine, it will be con- 
ceded on the simplest Scriptural grounds, that such unity was 
expressly made by our Lord and his Apostles one of the 
most characteristic marks of the Church or Christian society 
which they established. But when a peculiar sense is put 
upon such expressions, they are easily made to sanction ex- 
treme views of uniformity in the Catholic body, and in every 
communion belonging to it ; and hence the claims of Anglo- 
Catholicism. In this way (everything of course turning upon 
the kind and degree of unity really intended in the passages 
in question) a theory has been constructed by Archdeacon 
Manning, which, while he seems to disclaim extreme Tracta- 
rian views, in fact tends to establish a system which is hardly 
to be distinguished from them. 

The author sets out with asserting the high importance 
of this “mysterious” doctrine of the unity of the Church, 
as the very foundation of Christian faith and the principle 
of moral obligation. Now how is this extraordinary proposi- 
tion to be maintained? The aim of the whole work is to 
offer proof of it; and what is the nature of that proof? It 
consists in the quiet assumption, at the very outset, that what 
the author calls Catholic belief is the rule of true doctrine; 
that such Catholic rule is to be found in the tenets of the 
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Fathers, especially of Augustine, and the continued testimony 
of the branches of the Catholic Church, though unfortunately 
not sufficiently insisted on (Page 7) by the formularies of the 
Church of England! Catholic unity is what the Catholic 
Church considers such, and that is the Catholic Church 
which maintains such unity. We are informed that the whole 
Catholic Church has conspired in upholding this unity as an 
article of faith since a.p. 381, and our inquiry is therefore 
limited to the period preceding that date. That is to say, the 
article, “ One Catholic and Apostolic Church,” being in the 
Nicene Creed, all Catholic branches of the Church have pro- 
fessed it ever since; and those only are Catholic branches 
which receive the Nicene Creed. (Page 11.) 

It is really surprizing to what an extent men skilful in the 
use of reasoning can succeed in thus imposing upon them- 
selves. But what follows ?—a vast collection of the “ suf- 
frages” of the Eastern and Western Churches, taken from 
some dozen writers whose works have come down to us, and 
who, if they spoke the sense of the whole world in their day, 
would after all but express what might just as readily be error 
as truth. We have a host of quotations from the creeds and 
forms of different Catholic Churches, but what makes them 
catholic or authoritative we are not informed. We have end- 
less series of passages from Fathers, late and early ; but what 
makes them the standards and judges of true doctrine we in 
vain inquire! unless it be that they are all in this Catholic 
unity, which is the very point they are quoted to prove! 

We have next an elaborate attempt to prove the unity of 
the Church from Scripture; and no one can doubt that the 
spirit of Christian unity is therein most emphatically dwelt 
upon. But the author’s object is to assert it in his peculiar 
sense, and no doubt, as a free Scriptural inquirer, he may 
claim the unlimited right of viewing the doctrine in such a 
sense as he thinks the passages cited will warrant. We shall 
not go into the details of texts ; we simply assert, on the other 
hand, our right of viewing most of them in senses widely 
remote from those in which he takes them. Again, in the 
fourth chapter, we have “the form and matter of unity” dis- 
cussed ; that is, the exposition of the nature of the peculiar 
unity contended for, as connected with the whole theory of 
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Catholicism. Nothing of course is easier, when we have as- 
sumed such a theory, than to trace out its consequences, and 
to see in every expression of Scripture or the early Fathers 
a confirmation of it, and a coincidence with those conse- 
quences. We need hardly apprize our readers that, after this 
long prelude, the author comes to the main point,—that this 
unity is in fact an unity in episcopal government and ordina- 
tion, and an unbroken apostolic succession. 

The second part of the work pursues the scheme of the 
“moral design of Catholic unity.” The confusion of ideas 
which pervades the earlier part suffers no diminution here. 
We merely refer to such extravagances as illustrating the ex- 
tent to which a professedly moderate divine is carried away 
by that undefinable chimera of Catholicity, which can only 
assume a definite shape when urged to the intelligible plea 
of infallibility. Then, indeed, all becomes clear and consistent : 
but then the Reformation is a monstrous sin, and all partici- 
pation in it, even the most passive, involves an entire loss of 
Catholicity, of all participation in Church privileges, and even 
in Christian salvation. 

The untoward event of the Reformation occupies the Arch- 
deacon through a considerable portion of his third part. But 
through the enviable facility with which such mystical visions 
can be made to accommodate themselves to any proposed 
case, or prescribed conditions, however contradictory, he gets 
over the difficulty with extraordinary success. The Church 
of England, of course, always has been and is still Catholic; 
because (in her own opinion) she has never forfeited her Ca- 
tholicity. She renounced certain errors, but they were not of 
a kind affecting her legitimate affiliation ; they referred indeed 
to very essential questions,—questions in which she, in com- 
mon with the great European Catholic body, had hitherto 
been verging closely upon heresy. Of this she was of course 
the judge; though the rest of the Church decided differently ; 
happily however she recovered herself in time, while the rest 
of the Catholic communion hurried on into Tridentine apos- 
tacy, and other reforming bodies precipitated themselves into 
schism and the loss of Catholicity. As to Luther and his co- 
adjutors, we are quietly told that, “ if they had seen no way of 
“ regaining the shelter of the apostolic succession, there was 
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“ still a safe, though sad, resource for them; they might have 
‘“‘ well commended themselves to God’s mercy, as those who 
“ are smitten by unjust excommunication.” (Page 343.) 

We add the following extracts as our author’s own sum- 
mary of his views, leaving it to the ingenuity of our readers 
to discover their meaning if they can :— 


*« From what has been said, it is not difficult to perceive the ideal rela- 
tion between the unity of the divine nature and the unity of the Church. 
The visible phenomenon is in a manifold way declaratory of the invisible 
mystery ; as for instance, in the unity of its doctrine, which expressly 
teaches the oneness of the divine nature; in the unity of its worship 
which is uniform, and incommunicable as the prerogative of God alone ; 
in the unity of organic structure, which, like the framework of the uni- 
verse, bespeaks one causative and conserving principle ; in the unity of 
what may be called the universal laws, conditions, instincts, and energies 
of the Church, as those of the world may be called the universal ordi- 
nances, deposits, and traditions of nature; and lastly, in the subjective 
unity of mind and action, which has no type, as it can have no cause, but 
in God himself. In all these ways, dogmatic, organic, energetic, and 
moral, the one holy Catholic Church is the earthly witness of one holy 
Trinity, God over all blessed for ever.””-— Page 228. 

$ ..seeess-1t may bes aid that the objective unity of the Church is a means 
of restoring man to the image of God, by expressing and transmitting the 
knowledge of that image in the manhood of Christ ; by impressing it upon 
man through the one gift of regeneration and the one organic discipline ; 
by uniting all nations in one body and bringing them under one rule and 
power; by correcting the exorbitances of human actions, and reducing 
the moral nature of man to unity with itself; in which unity of the ra- 
tional and moral will consists the image of God in man. The unity of the 
Church therefore may be called the sacrament of the divine image, being a 
means ordained of God through Christ for restoring it to the moral being 
of mankind.” —Page 254. 

The apostolic succession has been the main ground urged 
by all the various supporters of Church authority. Passing 
over the question whether the fact ever has been, or can be, 
substantiated in any existing Christian Church, Protestant or 
Catholic, we need only observe that the arguments by which 
it has been upheld are all necessarily dependent on ecclesi- 
astical tradition, and distinct from the New Testament; as 
indeed is admitted by the writers of the Tracts. The whole 
question therefore seems reduced to such narrow ground as 
hardly to admit of much discussion. In the sermon of the 
Provost of Oriel however it is argued at length, though with 
much more elaborate caution than we can believe necessary ; 
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still we are glad to find so able an advocate of moderate views 
at length gradually disentangling the question, and venturing 
upon a distinct recognition of the very simple truth, which in 
fact comprizes the pith of the whole argument; though the 
rest of it is unnecessarily complicated, and guarded by such 
over-refined cautions as would lead to the suspicion that the 
author was still wavering between this and the opposite view. 
“ If it be admitted that the whole doctrine of the succession relates not 
to an eternal truth, but to a positive institution in its own nature alterable, 
nothing less than the clearly declared will of its founder can make it un- 
alterable and essential. But we look in vain to Holy Writ for any clear 
warrant for this doctrine. ‘As my father hath sent me even so send I 
you.’—‘ Lo! I am with you alway even unto the end of the world.’— 
Were the doctrine clearly warranted by the inspired Scriptures, would di- 


Until some authority from Holy Writ shall be produced far more ex- 
press and clear, not merely to prove the use and need of a Christian mi- 
nistry (which is not the present question), but declaring that an episcopal 
succession is essential to a true Christian ministry, and a ministry essen- 
tial to the efficacy of the blessed sacraments ; it is not for us, I appre- 
hend, to be more peremptory in our assertions than the Scriptures them- 
selves, nor must we call that essential or unalterable, which has not been 
declared to be so by our Lord and his Apostles.’"—Page 18. 


But besides objecting to particular tenets, which they deem 
unsound, the supporters of authoritative doctrine are above 
all severe in their censure of the broad principle of freedom of 
opinion, which, under the name of latitudinarianism, they 
condemn as the root of all error, and which is thus charac-: 
terized by one of the most acute writers of this school, Mr. 
Palmer (of Magdalen College) in his ‘ Letter to a Protestant 
Catholic ” :— 

«‘ It is not so much any particular accidental heresy, as heresy itself 
made into a principle; not so much any particular false doctrine which 
implies an act of ewigsoss, as the principle of aigsess itself. As if a man, be- 
sides his particular moral delinquencies, should base his moral actions on 
the avowed principle that it was right to follow particular appetites in de- 
spite of the general or Catholic law of conscience and reason.” 

We cite this passage as a good specimen of the sophistry 
to which this school is prone,—an instance of that confusion 
of the ideas of right and wrong with those of truth and false- 
hood, which is so pernicious to the cause of both morals and 


truth. The notion that there is a moral obligation attached 
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to the maintenance of certain doctrines, a right and a wrong 
in upholding particular tenets apart from the honest persua- 
sion of their truth, is seen to be unfounded the moment we 
come to reflect on the subject. The distinction between right 
and wrong can only subsist in regard to such sentiments or 
actions, habits or impulses, as we can bring to the test of some 
known intelligible and universal standard of moral obligation. 
Our disposition to assent or deny, in regard to questions of 
belief, cannot be tried by any such standard, 

But perhaps it is only meant that we ought duly to take 
into account the moral consequences likely to result from the 
adoption of a particular opinion. This is as unquestionably 
true, as it is a totally distinct consideration from that just re- 
ferred to. Such consideration of the moral bearing of a doc- 
trine is often a very important part of its evidence, and must 
be carefully weighed in estimating the force of that evidence. 
In the reception of religious doctrines, it must form an essen- 
tial element in the internal evidence by which we judge of 
their truth or falsehood. But in no other sense can any con- 
sideration of moral right or wrong affect our belief. All 
alleged revelation is proposed as founded on facts, and the 
reception or rejection of one alleged fact cannot be more or 
less moral than the reception or rejection of another. We 
can only be guided by the evidence, external and internal 
combined, which is offered in their support. Our only moral 
obligation is to use diligent endeavour to divest ourselves of 
all bias, to ascertain to the best of our ability the truth of 
what is set before us, and, when satisfied, to maintain it with 
corresponding firmness; yet nothing is more common than 
this confusion of things essentially distinct. 

The obligation of unbiassed inquiry necessarily results from 
the very principle of truth. If any particular opinion be 
upheld as true, then the appeal to individual conviction must 
be essential to the maintenance of its character as such. 
Systems avowedly upheld as useful, or as exciting the affec- 
tions, or as producing exalted impressions, may properly 
appeal to prudential or beneficent motives, to the senses, 
perceptions and feelings, to the taste or imagination: a re- 
ligion of this kind may consistently seek its sanction in 
prescriptive influences or blind emotions. But if religion 
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be professedly founded on ¢ruth, it must at some stage ap- 
peal to reason; and so far from resigning ourselves to the 
influence of other sources of persuasion, we must use every 
effort to preserve the unbiassed exercise of our understanding, 
—to guard against its perversion by passion or prejudice,— 
against being blinded to a correct perception of facts, or 
viewing evidence in a false light. ‘Truth imposed by au- 
thority, or insinuated under the excitement of emotions, is 
divested of all its attributes ; without evidence or reason, it is 
undistinguishable from error. In its admission, there can be 
no place for compulsion under any form: if the assent be not 
perfectly free, it is worthless. The essence of a real recep- 
tion of truth lies in the spontaneous nature of the conviction : 
the suspicion of extraneous influence destroys its purity; the 
quality of truth, like that of mercy, “ is not strained.” 

Again, if, in its pursuit, the opinions adopted should be 
sometimes wild, visionary, or even pernicious, yet they are 
in their very nature open to correction by the further enlight- 
enment which must arise from continued inquiry, especially 
when put to the proof through free discussion. On the other 
hand, dread of inquiry, repression of free discussion and ser- 
vile subjection to the trammels of authority, never fail to show 
their baneful effects by plunging the mind into a helpless 
apathy ; so that truth and error find entrance equally unchal- 
lenged, but not equally unproductive, since the contamination 
of error is of necessity preduminant. 

The entire system of Protestantism can stand on no nar- 
rower ground than an unlimited freedom of opinion, and the 
exercise of reason unfettered by authority. Yet with a strange 
inconsistency, the practical manifestation of these broad prin- 
ciples is opposed upon a variety of pretexts by professed ad- 
mirers of the Reformation. Some, who allow the freedom of 
private judgement in general, yet seem to regard its unlimited 
assertion as an extreme opinion, which requires to be qualified 
by the condition of ability in the individual to exercise such 
judgement. They urge the absurdity of “giving fools the 
right to judge wrong,” which may be conceded when they 
can prove who is to be the judge of the folly or of the error. 
In principle it is manifest that no such limit can be imposed, 
until there be shown to exist some authority to impose it ; 
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in practice, it may suffice to ask whether there are not on 
all sides abundant checks upon extravagances of opinion? 
Moreover there is no true parallel between religion and mat- 
ters of human knowledge: our judgements on these subjects 
must have more or less reference to the opinions of other men ; 
but in religion, only to what we believe to be the Word of God. 
In the paramount question of religious truth, all these conside- 
rations acquire a more peculiar and essentially characteristic 
force. Here truth, to produce its proper effect, must be 
identified with individual conviction ; here a man’s belief must 
be truly his own, if it is to be of any avail to him; its whole 
efficacy depends on the degree in which it is realized as the 
act and deed of the individual’s own conscience; personal 
conviction is here inseparably combined with personal respon- 
sibility. 

That security against error is to be found only in the bosom 
of the Church, has ever been a prevailing argument of the 
Catholicists. They even turn the very notion of Protestant 
liberality in favour of their own claims; for, say they, you 
charitably allow that all parties may be right, and our Church 
of course among the number; but if we are in the right, all 
others are in the wrong: thus on your own principle you are 
bound to join us. 

The necessity of an unerring guide to the truth is urged 
to prove that such a guide must have been vouchsafed,—that 
in fact without it the very design of the Christian revelation 
must be frustrated: and where shall this guidance be found 
except in the Catholic Church,—in its original unbroken uni- 
versality, as it existed before the convulsion of the Reforma- 
tion tore from it its fairest branches? No pretext can be more 
acceptable to human nature. The best and wisest men have 
ever been toiling after the truth; how invaluable then are 
infallible means of fully and finally determining it! Accord- 
ingly, no argument has been more successful in gaining con- 
verts; it was this argument which, adroitly applied by the 
Jesuit Fisher, succeeded in gaining over Chillingworth to the 
Roman Catholic faith; and which is equally effectual (not- 
withstanding all the palpable inconsistencies which in this 
instance embarrass it) in the hands of the Anglicists of the 
present day. Indeed, this kind of argument (as we may call 
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it) & tutiori, is peculiarly powerful on all subjects with that 
large class of minds which prefer acquiescing in what is pro- 
posed as a safe course, to the danger and labour of inquiring 
whether it be so. It is also often employed, without due 
consideration of the consequences, in defence even of Christi- 
anity itself; but surely this shows a singular want of discern- 
ment; for what system, once established, may not thus be 
defended as eminently safe, when contrasted with the danger 
of demolishing even a false theory, which has once become 
firmly grounded on popular feelings, prejudices and interests? 
Yet the argument itself is but that of the quack, who recom- 
mends his nostrums on the satisfactory assurance, that they 
can at least do no harm,—an assertion which dupes will never 
think of inquiring into. 

We need not be surprised then at the confident boast of 
Romanism, that the only security from fatal error in doctrine 
is within the pale of infallible authority, which alone can 
preserve the truth in its purity. The moment, it is said, a 
man quits the teaching of the Catholic Church, and follows 
free inquiry and private judgement, he has commenced the 
downward course, in which he will not stop till he ends in 
entire unbelief. Once venturing to reason on subjects which 
should be guarded by the mystery of faith, he inevitably falls 
in rapid succession from one depth of error to another. He 
appeals to the Bible, and discards transubstantiation and 
purgatory ; he becomes a Lutheran or a Calvinist. But by 
the very same process again he soon rejects predestination ; 
hence he quickly advances to a similar latitude of opinion 
on original sin and the atonement: he adopts Sabellianism, 
and thence Arianism ; from this it is but a step to Socinianism : 
and thus reasoning away all that is mysterious, he speedily 
discards revelation altogether, and ends in total unbelief. “ Ei- 
ther Catholic or Infidel, ” said Fenelon ; “ there is no middle 
course.” 

It is curious to observe the shifts to which some Protestant 
advocates are put in replying, and the perplexity in which 
they involve themselves, through the common ignorance of 
the real principle of Protestantism; they have endeavoured 
to set a limit to inquiry, to define its legitimate province, and, 
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permitting its use to a certain extent, to prohibit all advance 
beyond, They would allow as a privilege, and even urge as a 
duty, the exercise of private judgement within certain limits 
and under certain restrictions ; much as if they should allow 
a man the free use of his eyes,—but only to see certain objects. 
They forget that the exercise of private judgement is a matter 
of unavoidable necessity, unless there be a paramount authority 
to supply its place. Again, all attempt to limit it is incon- 
sistent with the very nature of Protestantism, since it assumes 
the prerogative of some power superior to reason, which must 
be implied in order to impose any limit,—an authority vested 
somewhere to decide for us. Any such pretence among Pro- 
testants must nullify itself; if one party draw the line at one 
gradation of opinion, another may with equal right place it 
at another; and thus we do but recur to the same unlimited 
diversity of judgement as before. 

The only reply, in fact, is simply to admit the truth of the 
entire representation. It is undeniable that, when a man quits 
the pale of infallibility and follows his own convictions, he 
may fall into every one of the several shades of opinion above 
described, since the free exercise of his private judgement 
is in no case exempted from error or instability. Nay more,— 
we would not only admit the truth of the representation, but 
glory in it. When we embrace the principle of Protestantism, 
we necessarily cast off all subjection to authority ; our boast 
is that there is no principle of obligation in our belief, no com- 
pulsion in its profession. There is, indeed, nothing to hinder a 
Protestant from becoming in turn an Arminian, a Sabellian, a 
Socinian or even a Deist : there is no authority to prohibit or 
prevent him. He has the same moral right to adopt one form 
of opinion as another, supposing only that it be not done in 
wilfulness or wantonness, upon slight examination or indolent 
acquiescence ; but that upon serious and patient inquiry he 
has become conscientiously persuaded of the truth of the 
view he adopts. The true Protestant disdains all security for 
the truth but such as arises from its own incorruptible cha- 
racter, which rejects all artificial support. It is endangered 
only by restriction,—it lives in the unlimited freedom of dis- 
cussion. 
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It may be asked, Has then a man the same right to uphold 
atheism or idolatry, as Christianity and holiness,—a moral 
right to hold immoral opinions? The real question is, Has 
he a right to maintain error which he honestly mistakes for 
truth? for no one would countenance the dishonest support 
of any opinion. If he is sincere in his views, we may indeed 
pity the blindness of his judgement, but can have no right to 
censure him for maintaining in a becoming manner what he 
seriously believes to be the truth. Ifa question be raised as 
to his sincerity and motives, the argument is shifted to a dif- 
ferent ground. The dishonest maintenance of even truth and 
virtue is not less culpable than the wilful upholding of false- 
hood and vice. If then consistent and tolerant advocates of 
religion in any case think themselves justified in condemning 
the upholders of such sentiments, it is not that they mean to 
deny the same liberty to conscientious objectors which they 
claim for themselves, but that they cannot, in the particular 
case, believe the professors of those opinions honest or sincere. 
They believe the principles of natural religion and the di- 
stinctions of right and wrong to be so obvious and universal, 
that they cannot credit the possibility of any one being really 
mistaken in upholding the contrary: they censure others there- 
fore, not for holding their opinions as such, but for manifest 
insincerity and had motives. 

Finally, the practical tendency of free Protestantism is not 
in the direction of unbelief. The testimony of all history is 
at variance with such an inference. The perversion of the 
Protestant principle has always led, either towards the oppo- 
site extreme of fanaticism, or, more extensively perhaps, 
towards a narrow and formal orthodoxy; while the tendency 
to infidelity might with much more truth (speaking of it as a 
system) be urged against Catholicism, whether Roman or 
Anglican, which in some of its principles involves much that 
is at least very congenial to such a spirit. In the early ages 
of the Catholic system, the implicit submission claimed by 
the Church was not always yielded with corresponding readi- 
ness ; and though some authors have extolled the middle ages 
as patterns of dutiful submission, and have even conferred 
on them the distinctive title of the “ages of faith,’”—yet a 
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close examination of the actual state of opinion in those times 
will bring to view no inconsiderable working of the spirit of 
scepticism*, which may often be fairly traced to causes in- 
herent in the system itself; and in later times the tendency 
has been no less apparent. 

It is sometimes urged as a reproach against Protestantism, 
that the merely negative character of its doctrines divests it 
of all the strength which belongs to a combined system; in 
consequence of which it has failed to make any steady advance, 
and has not exhibited that increasing prevalence which “ the 
system of Catholicism,” notwithstanding the most formidable 
checks, has always displayed. It is contended that Protes- 
tantism does not supply any fixed rule beyond the mere ne- 
gation of “the Catholic principle,” and is therefore radically 
defective as a religious system,—that it promotes either heresy 
and schism, or latitudinarianism and indifference, and is de- 
structive to all principles of Church authority. 

Such observations may be just if applied to the external 
establishment of a Church and the profession of a creed upon 
a basis as extended as that of ancient Catholicism,—the band- 
ing together of a phalanx of spiritual champions under a com- 
mon banner, to contend for supremacy over nations, and to 
vindicate for the authority of the Church a seat beside the po- 
tentates of the earth, or rather to erect a throne over them. 
If such were the objects of Protestantism, it has certainly pro- 
ceeded in a wrong course. It has indeed made partial and 
divided attempts at this very object, and those attempts have 
in individual instances been attended with a limited success: 
but this only with some sacrifice of consistency to its own first 
principles, and the hazard at least of its independence and 
characteristic freedom. 

Protestantism has made little advance towards its establish- 
ment as a scheme of spiritual dominion, invested with the 
attributes of external ascendency. The Reformers, instead 
of acting in concert to set up a comprehensive institution of 
Protestantism, did but in individual instances obtain some 
local settlement, as of Calvinism or Lutheranism, Episco- 








* See ‘ Hallam’s Literature of Europe,’ i. 190. 
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palianism or Presbyterianism; all which cases of temporal 
establishment have, perhaps unavoidably, been ever marked 
by a tendency to lose the essential principle of freedom of 
judgement in some other plea which ought to be subordinate, 
but which is made paramount. 

Of these various systems some indeed have been more 
permanent than others; yet under them all, notwithstanding 
their many defects and unhappy tendencies, the real spirit 
of Scriptural Christianity (which is but another name for 
Protestantism) will more or less show itself independent 
of outward forms; always evincing its power, in a vigilant 
jealousy of spiritual tyranny, under whatever disguise it 
may present itself. Its progress is to be estimated, not 
by the external fortunes of af particular creed, but by the 
gradual advance of sound Biblical knowledge and en- 
lightened views of the use and application of Scripture,—by 
the progressively increasing influence of a‘true religious libe- 
rality (distinguished from that false and spurious kind which 
consists in indifference to all religion), based upon sincerity, 
and manifesting itself in the disposition to unite men of dif- 
ferent opinions in all objects of Christian beneficence and 
religious advancement; in which they can conscientiously 
co-operate, without compromising a particle of their peculiar 
tenets. In the promotion of such high objects, and the 
advance of that which is no outward dynasty of human 
ascendency, but an internal and spiritual influence, silently 
yet effectually progressive, we cannot but trace the true re- 
presentative of that kingdom which is not of this world, and 
which our Lord said to his disciples ‘ is within you.” 
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ArtTic.e VII. 


1. Report from the Select Committee on Postage, together 
with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Index. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, Aug. 
14th, 1843. 

2. The State and Prospects of Penny Postage, as developed in 

the Evidence taken before the Postage Committee of 1843, 

with incidental remarks on the Testimony of the Post- 

Office Authorities, and an Appendix of Correspondence. 

By Rowrtanp Hixi. London: Charles Knight and 

Co., 1844. 


WueEn the bill on Penny Postage was under discussion in the 
House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington bore testimony to 
the superior merits of Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan over any other. 
Though opposed to the reduction of postage, as inopportune 
at that particular time, his Grace advised the passing of that 
bill on the express ground that it enabled the Government to 
carry out Mr. Hill’s plan. The Treasury, he argued, have 
already sufficient powers to reduce postage to any extent they 
please, and they are evidently not very scrupulous about 
the matter;—they may give up the whole postage revenue 
without asking their lordships’ leave,—they can do this mis- 
chief, but they cannot give effect to Mr. Hill’s plan without 
new powers; he therefore recommended the passing of the 
bill, because it conferred those powers. “ For,” to use the 
Duke’s own words, “ I am disposed to admit that the plan 
“called Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan is, if it were adopted 
“ exactly as was proposed, of all the plans that which is most 
“likely to be successful.” But the Duke’s sound opinion, 
which is recorded in Hansard of the 5th of August, 1839, 
does not seem to have had much weight with any member of 
the administration to which his Grace belongs. It is set at 
nought by the prime minister, passed over by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ridiculed by the Postmaster-General, and 
scorned by every one of his officers, from the secretary to 
the letter-carrier. All are in league, not only to prevent 
the adoption of Mr. Hill’s plan exactly as was proposed, 
but even half of Mr. Hill’s plan. It is hardly necessary to 
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say that they are working to retard its success, and to fulfil 
their official predictions of its failure. 

Bad it is for Mr. Hill, worse for the revenue, still worse for 
the good and convenience of the public, that the Duke’s opinion 
should have failed to weigh with his fellow-ministers. The 
dismissal of Mr. Hill is not merely unjust to an individual 
through whose exertions almost every man, woman and child 
in the kingdom enjoys a practical freedom of correspondence, 
next in value to the liberty of speech, but the act is attended 
with the necessary incompleteness of his plan, whereby it can 
be shown that the public treasury is mulcted of an immense 
revenue, and the public despoiled of innumerable conveniences. 

Reduction of postage, uniformity of charge, prepayment 
and the use of stamps were doubtless essential features of 
Mr. Hill’s plan, but they were far from being the whole: 
from first to last Mr. Hill has professed that they formed but 
a portion of it. Increased speed in the delivery of letters, 
greater facilities for their despatch, simplification in the ope- 
rations of the Post-Office were parts, though less novel and 
obvious, no less necessary. “ Reduction, increased convenience 
and economy,” as Sir Thomas Wilde observed, “ were all to 
be taken together,” and he proceeded to say that the removal 
of Mr. Hill showed that the plan was intended to be given up. 
*‘ The dismissal of Mr. Hill was the knell of the plan.” Almost 
with the voice of a prophet, Mr. Matthew Hill foretold three 
years and a half ago,—before his brother entered the service of 
the Treasury,—that the very parts of the plan now left un- 
touched were those surrounded with the greatest difficulties 
of execution. He said,— 

‘The reduction of postage and the modes of prepayment are no doubt 
the principal features of your plan; but you lay great stress, and very 
properly in my opinion, on increasing the facilities for transmitting letters ; 
and this part of the reform will, I apprehend, cause you more labour of 
detail than that which more strikes the public eye. In this department 
you will be left to contend with the Post-Office almost unaided. It will be 
very easy to raise plausible objections to your measures, of which ministers 
can hardly be supposed to be competent judges, either in respect of technical 
information or of leisure for inquiry.” 

The prediction has been only too well fulfilled. 

Four years ago we argued for the adoption of the Penny 

Postage, and a few months brought about the desired event. 
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We have now to advocate its completion, and with an equal 
confidence as to the result of our labours, though the advent 
may not be quite so soon at hand as before. 

Before we proceed to describe the portions of the plan re- 
maining incomplete, something should be said of what has 
been carried into execution and of the results. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the motion of Sir 
Thomas Wilde, was appointed in the last session of parlia- 
ment, to inquire “ into the measures which have been adopted 
“ for the general introduction of a penny rate of postage and 
“ for facilitating the conveyance of letters, and the result of 
“ such measures, so far as relates to the revenue and expendi- 
“ ture of the Post-Office and the general convenience of the 
“ country, and to report their observations thereupon to the 
“ House.” Nearly seven weeks were occupied by their pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Hill, the Postmaster-General, the Secretary and 
chief functionaries of the Post-Office were examined. The 
Committee had not only a majority of ministerial supporters, 
but a secretary of the Treasury for its chairman, yet it did not 
“ report its observations.” Indeed a ministerial supporter, Mr. 
Bramston, specifically proposed that the evidence merely, 
without observations, should be reported, and the proposition 
was carried after a division, in which a member of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Emerson Tennant, is to be found in the majority. 
So bad must have been the Post-Office case, that even its own 
defenders (for the present administration has unfortunately 
allied itself with the Post-Office against Mr. Hill,) were unable 
to stand up in its defence. The only report which was made 
on this important controversy it will be sufficient to print as 
anote*. The Committee, however, have issued a stout ‘ blue 





* The following is the Committee’s Report :— 

“ The Select Committee appointed to inquire, etc. . . . have, with the view of 
ascertaining the results of the Penny Postage on the revenue and expenditure of 
the Post-Office, called for returns of the gross and net revenue of the Post-Office for 
the three years previous and subsequent to its adoption: these returns will be found 
in the appendix to this Report. 

“ Your Committee have examined at great length Mr. Rowland Hill, with re- 
gard to several proposals which were brought under their notice by him, for ex- 
tending the facilities of the correspondence of the country, and for improving the 
management and reducing the expense of the Post-Office. They have also examined 
several of the officers of the Post-Office, with regard to the expediency and practi- 
cability of adopting these measures. 

* Your Committee regret that, on account of the late period of the session to 
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book,’ filled with details, which will furnish us with valuable 
materials for the present discussion. 

The parts of Mr. Hili’s plan already carried out are uni- 
formity of charge, reduction of the rate, prepayment partially, 
the use of stamps and charge by weight instead of inclosures 
or sheets of paper. The public has quietly submitted to the 
alleged tyranny of paying a penny for all distances, both long 
and short ; and Colonel Maberly’s logic, that “ because objec- 
“tions had been made to different rates for the same dis- 
“ tances, they would therefore be made to a uniform rate for 
“ different distances has proved fallacious.” (Committee of 
1838, Evid. 3020, 3029.) His impression that “a uniform rate 
“ would not be practicable in this country, consistently with 
“‘ a due regard to public opinion, which a popular government 
“ must always entertain,” (Evid. 3031.) has also turned out 
erroneous. Uniformity has even proved useful and convenient 
to the Post-Office, in spite of official affirmations that it would 
not. Prepayment too has been adopted almost universally, 
and the public has not “ objected to paying in advance, what- 
ever the rate,” as was predicted (Evid. 10932-3.) : at the pre- 
sent time scarcely five per cent. of the letters are unpaid. But 
the Post-Office blows hot and cold with the same breath: 
the President of the Inland-office says :—“ My impression is, 
‘¢ that to resort to the old system of optional payment would 
“ make a great deal of labour, and produce very little reve-« 
“ nue in proportion to the labour, for I am inclined to think 
“ that the Post-Office would be inundated with unpaid circu- 
“¢ Jars, which you would have the trouble of presenting and get 
“ nothing for.” (Evid. 2513.). But when he is afterwards asked, 
“Have you found prepayment a great convenience or not ?” 
he says, “ No, I cannot say that I have; it has facilitated 
the delivery of letters, but nothing beyond that.” (Evid. 2592.) 

With respect to the smuggling of letters, which has been 
entirely suppressed, Mr. Hill said, “Adopt the Penny Postage 


which their inquiries were extended, they find it impracticable to report their 
Opinions on these various matters, involving, as they do, many minute details. 
They are unable to do more than report the evidence which they have taken ; to 
which they beg leave to refer, as well as to the correspondence which will be found 
in the appendix, in connexion therewith, between the Treasury and the Post-Ofiice ; 
from both of which departments, they entertain no doubt, these propositions will 
receive the fullest consideration.” 
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and the smuggler will be put down.” Not so Colonel Ma- 
berly ; he said in 1838, “There always must be evasion, 
“ inasmuch as the smuggler must always beat the Post-Office, 
“ whatever rate of postage is imposed.” (Report of 1838, Evid. 
2883.) But in 1843, in answer to the question, “ Has the 
“ introduction of the Penny-Post knocked up the illicit con- 
“ veyance of letters?” he answers, “I do not know; but I 
“ have always considered that it would as a matter of course.” 
(Report of 1843, Evid. 1104.) 

The use of stamps is still optional, but there appears no ne- 
cessity for its being so, as every post-office ought to be suffi- 
ciently supplied with them; and since every letter passing 
through the Post-Office must be posted, there could be no 
hardship in compelling the purchase of a stamp previously 
to the posting of the letter. The mixed mode of collecting 
the postage partly in money prepaid, partly in stamps and 
partly on delivery, is needlessly cumbrous, however expedient 
it may have been at the beginning of the new system. On this 
point as on others, the Post-Office authorities either disagree 
with the facts or differ among themselves. 

“Colonel Maberly (in 1838), being asked what effect compulsory pre- 
payment, as a substitute for all other modes of payment, would have in re- 
ducing the expenses of the Post-office, answered, ‘ Very little :’ and on the 
other hand, being questioned as to what difference in expense would arise 
from the treble mode of collecting the tax (the plan now in use), answered, 


* Scarcely any.’ 

«« Mr. Bokenham in 1843: The abolition of money prepayment would 
be a great convenience to his department. (Report of 1843, Evid. 2511.) 

** Recent notice at the Manchester Post-office: ‘The public would faci- 


~ > 


litate the business of this office by using stamps instead of paying money. 


Upon the social and commercial influences which have re- 
sulted from cheap postage it seems superfluous to speak at 
any length: there is hardly a person in the kingdom that 
does not benefit by them, whatever be his station in life. The 
smallest commercial transactions are managed through the 
post. The advantages to science, literature, and every branch 
of social development and intellectual culture, are inestima- 
ble ; large associations have been actually created by the new 
system. Mr. Hill observes :—- 


“Mr. Stokes, the honorary secretary to the Parker Society (a society 
that contains among its members nearly all the dignitaries of the Church, 
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and many other influential men, among whom is the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), states that the Society could not have come into existence 
but for the penny postage. It is for reprinting the works of the early 
English Reformers. There are 7000 subscribers. It pays yearly from 
200/. to 3001. postage. It also pays duty on 3000 reams of paper.” 


Professor Henslow gives so interesting a picture of the ope- 
ration of the Penny Postage that we must find room for it. 


** Hitcham, Hadleigh, Suffolk, 16th April, 1843. 

“* Dear Sir,—The observation to which you refer in one of my letters to 
the farmers of Suffolk, respecting the advantages of the penny postage, 
relates to a scheme of experimental co-operation for securing the rapid 
progress of agricultural science, which I have been suggesting to the 
landed interest. The practicability of such a scheme depends entirely upon 
the advantages offered by the penny postage. I have no other positive fact 
to produce, beyond my having attempted the partial working of such a 
scheme in the case of a single experiment, for which I invited (through the 
local journals) the co-operation of not less than fifty farmers. I have cir- 
culated 100 copies of a printed schedule, and could have circulated more 
if I had had them, containing directions how the proposed experiment 
should be tried. The mere suggestion of this scheme has involved me in a 
correspondence which I never could have sustained if it had not been for 
the penny postage. To the importance of the penny postage to those who 
cultivate science, I can bear most unequivocal testimony, as I am continu- 
ally receiving and transmitting a variety of specimens, living and dead, by 
post. Among them you will laugh to hear that I have received three 
living carnivorous slugs, which arrived safe in a pill-box. This very day 
I have received from a stranger (by post) a parcel of young wheat-plants 
attacked by the larve of some fly; and these having arrived in a living 
state, I can as readily hand them over to an entomologist for his inspection 
and remarks*, That the penny postage is an important addition to the 
comforts of the poor labourer, I can also testify. From my residence in a 
neighbourhood where scarcely any labourer can read, much less write, I 
am often employed by them as an amanuensis, and have frequently heard 
them express their satisfaction at the facility they enjoy of now corre- 
sponding with distant relatives. As the rising generation are learning to 
write, a most material addition to the circulation of letters may be expected 
from among this class of the population ; indeed, I know that the pens of 
some of my village-school children are already put into requisition by their 
parents. A somewhat improved arrangement in the transmission of letters 
to our villages, and which might easily be accomplished, would greatly 
accelerate the development of country letter-writers. Of the vast domestic 


* “ Tt is curious,” says Mr. Hill, “ to notice the feelings with which the officials 
regard such uses of the Post-office. Had they considered that, except for scientific 
purposes, no one is likely to pay at the rate of 2s. 8d. a pound for the conveyance 
of fish, much needless anger would have been spared.” (Evid. 2654-63.) 
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comfort which the penny postage has added to homes like my own, situate 
in retired villages, I need say nothing. 
“« T remain, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
“* To Rowland Hill, Esq. (Signed) J. S. Henstow.—(24.)” 


The present number of letters appears to be about three- 
fold the number in 1837. At that time the chargeable letters 
were estimated at 75,000,000 per annum. In January 1843 
(the date of the latest return), the number of letters was at 
the rate of 221,000,000 per annum. We cannot resist show- 
ing what were the expectations of the Post-Office authorities 
in respect of the increase of the number of letters :— 


“ Relative to increase in the number of letters, and the fiscal effects of 
the change, Colonel Maberly was of opinion that the poor were not dis- 
posed to write letters ; and Mr. Lawrence, the assistant-secretary, ‘ thought 
there were quite as many letters written then as there would be even if 
postage were reduced.’ Again, Colonel Maberly, after stating that he 
‘ considered that every experiment that had been made (in the Post-Office) 
had shown the fallacy of Mr. Hill’s plan, and that it appeared to him a 
most preposterous plan, utterly unsupported by facts, and resting entirely 
on assumption,’ added, ‘ If postage were reduced to one penny, I think 
the revenue would not recover itself for forty or fifty years.’ He also gave 
it as his opinion, that in the first year the number of letters would not 
double, even if every one were allowed to frank.” 


The effect of the Penny Postage on the revenue deserves 
more than a passing notice, for it has been made the subject of 
great misrepresentation. We shall first state the facts, which 


the reader will do well to bes: in mind. The gross annual ~ 


revenue in 1842 was 1,578,000/. or 67 per cent. (two-thirds) 
of the revenue for 1837, which was adopted as a standard 
by the Post Committee. The net revenue in 1842 was 
600,000/., whilst in 1837 it was 1,640,000/. The cost of ma- 
nagement has risen from 757,000/. in 1839, to 978,000/. in 
1842, or 221,000/7. But the greater part of this increased 
expenditure has nothing to do with the Penny Postage. Up- 
wards of half of it arises from the substitution of railway 
for common road conveyance, compensations for loss of fees 
occasioned chiefly by this change of locomotion, expenses of 
transit, foreign postage, etc. Making these deductions, the ex- 
penses have increased about 15 per cent., whilst the increase 
of Post-Office business, letters and newspapers combined, has 
been about 100 per cent., or, counting letters only, nearly 200 
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per cent. For several years before the Penny Postage was in- 
troduced, there was a gradual annual increase in the Post-Office 
expenditure. Comparing the expenditure of 1839 with that 
of 1836, three years defore the reduction, the increase was 27 
per cent. Comparing the expenditure of 1842 with that of 
1839, three years after the reduction, the increase was only 
24 per cent. Be the increased expenses as they may, there 
is still a net revenue from the Post-Office of 600,000/. a year. 
Let us see what were the official anticipations before the re- 
duction of postage ? We have already quoted the Secretary’s 
rash prediction, “that if the postage were reduced to one 
* penny, the revenue would not recover itself for forty or 
“ fifty years,” and “ that the letters without any postage at 
*¢ all would not be doubled in a year.” Then there was a Su- 
perintendent of Mails at the time, who estimated that the 
adoption of a Penny Postage would cause a loss of from 7d. 
to 8d. a letter, which upon being calculated proved to be a 
loss of more than what the Post-Office actually received! 
Mr. Hill thus sums up the blunders of the late Postmaster- 
General :— 


*‘ The hopelessness, too, of obtaining a revenue from a penny rate, is 
supported by a statement of Lord Lichfield, who had ascertained that each 
letter costs the Post-Office ‘ within the smallest fraction of 23d.,’ by which 
calculation, if we could suppose the cost per letter to remain the same, the 
penny rate must entail an expense twice as great as the amount of its pro- 
duce. Again, Lord Lichfield stated as follows :—‘ He (Mr. Hill) antici- 
pates only an increase of five and a quarter fold: it will require twelve. 
fold on our calculation, and he does not say that he expects anything to 
that extent. Therefore, if it comes to that point, which is right, and which 
is wrong, I maintain that our calculations are more likely to be right than 
his.’ It is now demonstrable that the increase necessary to sustain the 
gross revenue, the point in debate, is little more than four-fold. On the 
twelve-fold theory, however, Lord Lichfield said, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, ‘ The mails will have to carry twelve times as much in weight (on 
Mr. Hill’s plan), and therefore the charge for transmission, instead of 
100,000/., as now, must be twelve times that amount.’ So unfavourable, 
indeed, were the late Postmaster-General’s views on the whole subject, 
that he said, ‘ Were the plan adopted, instead of a million and a half of 
money being added to the revenue, after the expenditure of the establish- 
ment was provided for, he was quite certain that such a loss would be sus- 
tained as would compel them to have recourse to Parliament for money to 
maintain the establishment.’ ”—(72, p. 21.) 
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Let us now see who has turned out to be right and who 
wrong. Mr. Hill says :— 





**T calculated on eventually obtaining the same gross revenue as in 
1837, and that to effect this a five-fold increase of letters would suffice. 
Of course this calculation, which had no reference to immediate conse- 
quences, was founded upon the supposition, yet unrealized, that the plan 
was to be adopted in its integrity. It rested also apon the circumstances 
of the country remaining in their ordinary state, and neither did nor could 
anticipate the season of calamity which has ensued. In 1842, however, 
the gross revenue was fully two-thirds the former amount, and it is steadily 
increasing. Again, there is now no doubt that little more than a four-fold 
increase of letters will suffice. That such is the fact will be shown by the 
following statement :— 

«The gross revenue of 1842 was 1,578,000/., which must be increased 
by 48 per cent. in order to raise it to an equality with the gross revenue of 
1837, which in the Committee was taken as a standard. The number of 
letters delivered in the United Kingdom, in 1842, was about 209,000,000, 
which increased by 48 per cent. becomes 309,000,000, or little more than 
four times the number of chargeable letters delivered in the United King- 
dom before the reduction of the rate. 

“In January 1843 (the date of the last return), the number of letters 
delivered was at the rate of about 221,000,000 per annum, or almost ex- 
actly three times the former number. 

“‘ Finally, I calculated that in consequence of the simple and economical 
arrangements proposed, the five-fold increase in the number of letters 
would involve an addition of not more than 300,000/. per annum to the 
expenses of the Post-Office, consequently that the net revenue would fall 
from about 1,600,000/. to about 1,300,000/.; and I gave a table (‘ Post- 
Office Reform,’ 3rd edit., p. 67) showing that the net revenue which might 
be anticipated from a three-fold increase of letters was 580,000. It ap- 
pears that from a somewhat less than three-fold increase in 1842, the 
net revenue was 600,000/., even under the present costly management.” — 
(72, pp. 21, 22.) 


Having been disappointed by obtaining so great a net re- 
venue as 600,000/. a year, the Post-Office honourably en- 
deavoured to annihilate it, in accordance with its wishes and 
prophecies ; accordingly a return was framed for the mis- 
guidance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by which it 
was made to appear that the Post-Office, instead of affording 
a net revenue of 600,000/., is actually exceeding its receipts 
by 10,000/. a year. This return, which is distinguished 
throughout the parliamentary report as the “ fallacious re- 
turn,” accomplishes this apparent result by the innovation 
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of charging to the Post-Office a sum of 612,850/., being the 
whole cost of the packets which twenty years ago in great 
part were transferred to the Admiralty, were wholly disunited 
from the Post-Office in 1837, and have ever since figured in 
the Admiralty accounts, until the appearance of this “ falla- 
cious return.” It is true that these packets carry letters, but 
it is no less true that the vessels are of a size and character 
suitable for other far less peaceful objects than the transmis- 
sion of correspondence; and, though they exist under the name 
of Post-Office packets, they constitute in fact an armed marine, 
to be used in times of war, and are liable, by the very terms 
of their contract, to be so employed. The Post-Office ad- 
mits this: “ When the late Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
“the arrangement, he had in contemplation the creation of 
“ a fleet of steamers which might be available for the naval 
** service of the country in case of war, and that that fleet 
* would be kept up at a much less cost to the country than 
“ under the Admiralty.” (Colonel Maberly, Evid. 1449.) 

At least one-half of the cost of these packets has no refer- 
ence at all to Post-Office objects, and the adoption of steamers 
to the East and West Indies and to America, in the full 
knowledge that no conceivable increase of correspondence 
would cover the expense, cannot be fairly attributed to the 
Post-Office. The West India packets were established at 
a cost of 240,000/. per annum, whilst the utmost revenue 
expected from letters was only 40,000/. “ It is not fair to 
* charge 240,000/. to the Post-Office guoad the Post-Office for 
*‘ the conveyance of letters.” (Colonel Maberly, Evid. 1437.) 
The cost of the Irish packets too is needlessly high for any 
Post-Office purpose, but rendered so to suit the convenience 
of the government of both countries. 

Upon the fairness of charging the whole expenses of the 
packets to the Post-Office revenue, for the purpose of com- 
paring the net revenue under the Penny Postage with the net 
revenue before its introduction, official minds disagree. The 
Postmaster-General thinks the comparison “ perfectly just :” 
(Evid. 2978-2991.) whilst his Secretary “ would not have in- 
“ cluded the cost of the packets, and would not have thought 
“ it fair ;” (Evid. 1441.) and he thus complacently throws off 
the responsibility of the deed,—* If I am asked whether the 
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“ Post-Office would have put in the expense of the packets 
“in the Post-Office returns, unless they had been directed 
“ to do so, I should say certainly not.” (Evid. 1424.) 

The object of this “fallacious return” was to prove, if 
possible, that the Penny Postage had ruined the revenue. Lord 
Lowther, imagining that all revenue was derived from foreign 
and colonial postage, directed a return to be made which was 
to prove his foregone conclusion. It was framed by two 
clerks, who seem to have gone abroad very conveniently. 
(Evid. 1281, 1625-8.) “I have told the honourable member 
* before, and I repeat it again,” says Colonel Maberly, “ that 
“the return was prepared under Lord Lowther’s orders by 
“ a clerk, whom he has since appointed surveyor in Canada, 
“ and it was checked by another clerk who was then in the 
* Accountant-general’s office, and who has been appointed 
“ surveyor at New Brunswick ; those clerks therefore are not 
“ here.” (Evid. 1281.) The return proves with its own figures 
that 103,000/. is the net revenue on inland or penny letters, 
whilst there is a deficiency of 113,0001. on foreign and colonial 
letters (App. p. 232) ; both which statements have been proved 
to be curiously incorrect. Of course the Committee was in- 
quisitive on the subject ; for Mr. Hill, upon the publication of 
the return, had avowed his willingness to stake the issue of the 
contest between the Post-Office and himself on its accuracy. 
But when the Committee began its scrutiny, no one could be 
found to guarantee even a single detail. The framers,as we have 
seen, had been removed to America. The “ W. L. Maberly,” 
who had subscribed the return, makes battle for it in a most 
amusing way. Being asked whether he thinks the estimate 
of the number of letters accurate, he says, “ J can pledge myself 
to nothing”, and “I cannot pledge myself at all to its ac- 
curacy.” (Evid. 1261.) As respects the number of government 
letters in this return, which was to damage the Penny Postage 
irrevocably, the Secretary must speak to Mr. Bokenham ; asre- 
gards the dead-letters, he must speak first to Mr. Court. He 
will abide by the 103,000/. as derived from the Penny Postage. 
(Evid. 1394.) The charge of the whole dead and returned 
letters on the Inland Postage is“ incorrect certainly.” (Evid. 
1401.) Whether the larger proportion ought to fall on the Fo- 
reign Postage or the Inland “ he cannot say and cannot pledge 
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himself to any opinion on the subject.” (Evid. 1421-22.) 
Advancing on to question 1426 we there find Colonel Maberly 
saying that “the Penny Post produced from five to six hundred 
thousand net revenue,” and admitting, in spite of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s parliamentary declaration, that “ the 
“ deficiency before mentioned of 10,000/. per annum ought 
* not certainly to be visited upon the Penny Postage system.” 
(Evid. 1428.) Then he discovers that Mr. Hill is right, and 
that the return is incorrect either in the number of letters or 
the amount of foreign postage, but which he is not prepared 
to say. (Evid. 1475.) In course of time, however, he again 
mounts his hobby to tilt at Penny Postage. He is of opinion 
that the Penny Postage brings very little revenue to the coun- 
try, and that by far the greater proportion of the revenue is de- 
rived, as Lord Lowther thought when he came to the Post- 
Office, from foreign postage. (Evid. 1650.) “I am firmly of 
“ opinion that the greater portion of that revenue is derived 
* from foreign and colonial postage.” (Evid. 1661.) 

It is difficult to gather from this tissue of contradictions, 
and the mass of fallacious figures on which they are based, 
what ought to be the exact apportionment of the 600,000/. of 
net revenue,—for let us never forget that such a net revenue 
is now admitted on every hand,—how much is actually de- 
rivable from foreign and colonial letters, and how much from 
the inland Penny Post letters. By making some necessary 
adjustments, Mr. Hill at once proves that 332,000/. of the 
600,000/. are indisputably derived from the Penny Postage,— 
which is three times the amount allowed by the Post-Office ; 
but he proceeds to show that by far the greater part of the 
600,000/. really arises from the Penny Postage. 


** As has been observed above, the practice followed up to the period of 
the late return has been to make no charge for packet service, nor any al- 
lowance for the conveyance of newspapers ; and, supposing this to be the 
correct method, we should add to the amount last given the sum of 32,0001. 
which I have allowed as chargeable for packet service, thus making a total 
of 364,000/, But this mode of balancing the charge for packets with the 
claim for newspapers, though tolerably fair in viewing the Post-Office re- 
venue as a whole, becomes absurdly unjust when an attempt is made to 
distinguish between the produce of inland postage on the one hand and of 
foreign and colonial postage on the other; since it is obvious that, while 
nearly the whole amount of the real packet service must be taken as a de- 
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duction from the profits of foreign and colonial letters, so nearly the whole 
produce of newspaper stamps must be taken as an addition to the profits 
of inland postage ; and, if following out this, we claim for inland postage 
only nine-tenths of the newspaper stamps (a very low estimate), we have 
to make an addition of 225,000/. to the sum of 332,000/. given above, as 
the profits on inland letters, thus making a total of 557,000/., which, taking 
the whole subject of inland postage as a general question of profit to the 
Government, is the least that ought to be set down. 

«As regards the expenses of management in the Inland department, as 
compared with that of the Foreign and Colonial department, I have entered 
into no investigation, as I have no sufficient materials of calculation, but I 
believe that the result of a complete examination of the whole subject of 
Post-Office revenue would show that the Foreign and Colonial department, 
when placed on its fair footing, about maintains itself; and that the whole 
profit, probably upwards of 600,000/. per annum, is derived from inland 
postage. For the purpose of comparison, however, of the results of Penny 
Postage with those of the old rates, the distinction between foreign and in- 
land postage is unnecessary, since in estimating the effect of the change 
I expressly included both.” 

Mr. Hill said from the beginning, “ Carry out my plan and 
I assert that letters may be carried for a penny, and that the 
revenue will be maintained within 300,000/.” He gave a se- 
ries of calculations of the effects on the revenue, even with no 
increase whatever of letters, and a two-fold, three-fold and up 
to a seven-fold increase, developing the results at each stage*. 
Yet it is maintained that Mr. Hill always contemplated an in- 
stantaneous improvement of the revenue ; and the Post- Office 
affects a well-acted surprize, that the letters should not have 
instantly increased five-fold. Instead of quoting Mr. Hill him- 
self, the present prime minister (Sir R. Peel) may be called as a 








* Mr. Hill submitted an estimate of the revenue which would be derived from 
the Post-Office under a Penny Postage (subject to certain modification as respects 
the distribution of letters to rural parts which has never been carried out), assuming, 
1, That the number of chargeable letters remained stationary. 2. That it should 
increase two-fold. 3. That it increase three-fold and so on to seven-fold. It ap- 
peared from this calculation that “supposing the chargeable letters to increase six- 
fold, the benefit to the Exchequer would be practically the same as at present, and 
that supposing it to increase seven-fold, that benefit would be angmented by 28,0002. ; 
while on the most unfavourable supposition,—one indeed which can never be verified, 
viz. that the enormous reduction in postage should produce no increase whatever in 
the number of letters,—the Exchequer would sustain scarcely any injury beyond the 
loss of its present revenue. In other words, while every individual in the. country 
would receive his letters at an almost nominal expense, the whole management of 
the Post-Office would bring upon the State a charge of only 24,0002 per annum, 
and as this would also cover the gratuitous distribution of franks and newspapers, it 
may be fairly considered as a mere deduction from the produce of the newspaper 
stamps.”—See Post-Office Reform. 
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witness in his behalf: he at least understood Mr. Hill rightly. 
He says (Mirror of Parliament, 1839, p. 3916), “ The author 
“ of the plan, Mr. Rowland Hill, whose remarks it is impos- 
*‘ sible to read without being prepossessed in his favour, ad- 
** mits that the Post-Office revenue may suffer.” 

Whatever may have been Mr. Hill’s expectations, they 
rested upon the complete adoption of his plan; and until the 
plan has been carried out in its full integrity, no one can justly 
assert that it has failed. And now we are led to consider 
what remains to be done, remarking, before we proceed to this 
part of the subject, that people speak dolefully of the loss of 
the Post-Office revenue, as a real and substantial one,—just 
as if some 700,000/. or 1,000,000/. were annually thrown into 
the sea as an atonement for sending letters at a penny post- 
age,—a sacrifice by no means too great if indispensable. The 
fact however is that letters are carried for a penny, while the 
lost surplus of Post-Office revenue quietly remains in our own 
pockets. 

Mr. Hill thus sums up the measures of improvement not 


yet effected :-— 


«« The measures are divided under heads, the first of which is ‘ Measures 
INTENDED TO AFFORD INCREASED F aciLitiges For Post-orrice Distri- 
BUTION.—1. An earlier delivery of London General-post letters. 2. An ex- 
tension of the hours and enlargement of the means for posting late letters, 
and a much more speedy circulation of letters by the London District-post, 
to be effected by establishing more frequent collections and deliveries (ma. 
king them hourly in London itself), by avoiding the necessity of conveying 
all letters to and from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, by uniting the District-post 
and General-post letter-carriers in one corps ; by improved modes of sorting, 
and by other means. 3. Improvements, similar in their objects, in other 
large towns. 4. An increase in the allowance of weight, say to two ounces 
for a penny, in all district-posts. 5. The extension of rural distribution, 
first to some place in every registrar’s district, and afterwards so as gradu- 
ally to comprehend within the free official delivery (daily, or less frequently, 
according to the importance of the place) every town, village, and hamlet 
throughout the kingdom. 6. The completion of the system of London day- 
mails ; more frequent despatches between large towns, by means of the or- 
dinary mid-day railway trains. 7. The next was suggested by recent ex- 
perience : ‘Conveniences for the transmission, at extra charge, of prints, 
maps, and other similar articles.” 8. The next is of the same description, 
‘ The relaxation of the present restrictions as to weight.’ 9. The next also, 
‘ The establishment of a parcel-post at reduced rates, similar in some re- 
spects to the banghy post in the East Indies.’ 10. The next also, ‘The 
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completion of the arrangements with foreign Powers for mutual reductions 
of postage.’ 11. The next also, ‘ Increased facilities to foreign nations for 
the transmission of letters through this country.’ 

“* The next head is, ‘ MEASURES INTENDED TO AFFORD INCREASED SE- 
CURITY TO THE CORRESPONDENCE.’—These are all parts of the original 
plan, or are proposed to meet changes which have been subsequently made 
in the Post-Office. 1. A cheap system of registration. 2. Receipts (fora 
small fee) to be given, if required, on posting a letter. 3. A more rigid 
and systematic investigation as to the character of applicants for admission 
into the Post-Office service, and arrangements for making the superior of 
each department responsible, as far as practicable, for the conduct of the 
inferiors. 

“* Measures oF Economy.—1. Simplification of the money-order sy- 
stem. 2. Reduction in the cost of railway conveyance, by establishing a 
fairer principle of arbitration; by discontinuing useless lines ; by substi- 
tuting, when practicable, cheaper means of conveyance ; by reducing within 
proper limits the space occupied by the mails; and by avoiding as much 
as possible the use of special trains. [The latter object would be greatly 
promoted by appointing a later hour, say five or six p.m., for the arrival in 
London of the day-mails.] 3. Reduction in the cost of ordinary convey- 
ance by discontinuing all useless lines, by invariably resorting to public 
competition (avoiding all unnecessary restrictions as to the description of 
carriage, speed, number of horses, passengers, etc.) ; and by invariably 
adopting the cheapest suitable means. [The reduced traffic on many roads 
appears to require the substitution of light one- or two-horse carriages for 
the present four-horse mail-coaches.] 4. Reduction in the present unne- 
cessarily expensive establishment of mail-guards. 5. Economy in the 
packet service by the discontinuance of useless lines, and by the substitution, 
when practicable, of contract- for Government-packets ; (the communi- 
cation with Ireland, for instance, may very probably be made more con- 
venient and certainly much less expensive. ‘There is little doubt that the 
principal mails from most parts of Ireland, vid Dublin, may be brought to 
London half a day earlier than at present). 6. Revision of all salaries and 
allowances on the receipt of the intended annual return of fees, ete. The 
regulation of the receipt of fees, etc., so as to prevent large and unexpected 
claims for compensation. 7. The establishment of scales of salaries appli- 
cable to all offices, beginning low and advancing with length of service. 
8. The extension of the hours of attendance in the metropolitan offices, to 
a full day’s work for all employed, of course with the regulation of the sa- 
laries accordingly. The extension where practicable of the system, which 
is found so convenient and economical in many provincial offices, of em- 
ploying females in assorting letters. 9. Simplification in the mode of as- 
sorting letters and newspapers. 10. ‘The investigation of the more econo- 
mical management in certain offices, with a view to its extension, where 
practicable, to others. 11. Improvement and economy in the manufacture 
and distribution of postage-stamps. 12. The abolition of money prepay- 
ment, and the adoption of the economical arrangements consequent there- 
on. 13. The adoption of measures to induce the public to facilitate the 
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operations of the Post-Office, by giving complete and legible addresses to 
letters, by making slits in doors, and by other means. 

“‘ MiscELLANEOous MEasuRES; viz.—1l. The extension of the money- 
order system to every place in the United Kingdom where there is a post- 
office ; also, if practicable, to the Colonies. 2. The re-adjustment of the 
free-delivery boundaries, which at present exclude large portions of many 
towns. 3. The placarding at each office of the regulations in which the 
public has an interest, as the hours of opening and closing the letter-boxes, 
of commencing and completing the deliveries, the authorised fees, etc., as 
a means of preventing unnecessary inquiries, and assisting in keeping the 
postmasters to their duties.” —(82, pp. 33-35.) 


We shall say but a few words upon some of the more im- 
portant suggestions in the preceding extract. 

Improvement in the organization of the metropolitan cor- 
respondence has been talked about for several years. Six 
years ago an hourly delivery of letters in London would have 
been accomplished but for the vis inertie of the Post-Office. 
“ The interchange of letters by the district-post is so slow, 
“ that special messengers are employed by the public when- 
“ ever despatch is important. The time ordinarily required 
“to send a letter and receive a reply between one part of 
** London and another is about seven or eight hours, and be- 
“tween London and the suburbs ten or eleven hours, even 
“ when night does not intervene; but in the latter part of the 
“ day, letters for the suburbs are still more unreasonably de- 
“layed. A letter for Bayswater, if posted at an ordinary 
* receiving-house after four o’clock, is not delivered till next 
“ morning; and as the reply, even if immediate, would not 
* be delivered till about one p.., the intervening time would, 
“* in extreme cases, amount to twenty-one hours.” These de- 
fects arise from two causes ; the infrequency of collection and 
delivery, and the now absurd practise of carrying almost all 
letters to St. Martin’s-le-Grand before they are delivered. 
The metropolis already is more populous than sixty-nine of 
the principal cities and towns of England, including Liver- 
pool and Manchester; even they would leave a balance of 
487 on 1,873,676 persons; yet the Post-Office, in spite of all 
remonstrance, continues to treat the metropolis as but one 
place. The principle would not be more absurd, if, instead 
of having nearly 2000 post-towns and sorting-oflfices through- 
out England and Wales, the Post-Office should have but one 
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office, say at Birmingham, and bring thither all the letters of 
the kingdom for distribution, taking thither the letters posted 
in Cornwall to be delivered in Cornwall, as well as the letters 
posted in Essex to be delivered in Kent. The metropolis is 
estimated to increase 3000 houses yearly, but the Post-Office 
remains obstinate. 

Seven years ago this defect was exposed, and a suitable re- 
medy suggested, by Mr. Hill in all fullness of detail; he 
recommended that London should be divided into several di- 
stricts*, each one retaining and distributing its own letters, 
and that there should be a collection and delivery of letters 
every hour: upon which plan he calculated that the majority 
of district-post letters would be delivered within about an 
hour and a half of the time of their being posted. Colonel 
Maberly affects that he cannot understand the proposal :— 
** What we have always wished to ascertain from Mr. Hill, 
“ has been the exact plan upon which we should work it out 
* in detail, if we were to attempt to carry it out, and to that 
“ we have never been able to fix him yet.” (Ev. 1039.) Being 
pressed, Colonel Maberly retreats from his position and ad- 
mits that “ he is not thoroughly acquainted with the details.” 
(Ev. 1045.) So little indeed did he know of the plan, that he 
misunderstood “ hourly delivery ” to mean a delivery within 
an hour, calling it “a bait held out to the public that they 
would get their letters within an hour,” (848) and pronounc- 
ing the scheme “a physical impossibility.” 

There is another practical absurdity connected with the de- 
livery of the London letters; almost every morning, within 
three miles of St. Martin’s-Le-Grand, letter-carriers dressed 
in blue and red carrying one sort of letters, and letter-carriers 
dressed in red and blue carrying another sort of letters, start 
at the same minute from the General Post-Office, go over the 
same route and down the same streets together, knocking 
even at the same doors together! This process seems some- 
what unnecessary, and it might be thought that one man 
would do the business quite as well as two. The Post-Office 
threatens that, if it be driven to hourly deliveries and consoli- 
dation of letter-carriers, the public shall pay for its intrusive- 





* In the suburbs the principle of district-offices is adopted. 
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ness to the tune of 26,000/. per annum. (Evid. 1988.) But 
Mr. Hill conclusively proves (Evid. p. 37) that these im- 
provements may be effected without any material addition to 
the expenditure; he says :— 

** On the full efficiency of the means I propose I am willing to stake my 
reputation. The offer which I made before leaving the Treasury, to con- 
tinue my general services without any remuneration, I am perfectly willing 
to renew for this specific object, pledging myself that if the arrangements 
be left to me I will effect— 

** Ist. An hourly delivery in London, so arranged as to reduce the time 
occupied in the interchange of district-post letters by about one-half. 

“2nd. A delivery of General-post letters throughout London to be com- 
pleted by nine o’clock in the morning; and 

“3rd. Such an extension of time for receiving late letters in the evening 
as will enable the public, by sending to offices to be established near the 
railway-stations, to post letters in case of emergency to a very late hour, 


say a quarter past eight.” 


When Mr. Hill has failed, it will be time enough to let the 
Post-Office try an experiment which will cost 26,0007. a-year ; 
but it will be wanton profligacy to give that office the first trial 


in despite of Mr. Hill’s offer. 

The next material improvement of which the public are de- 
prived by the dismissal of Mr. Hill, is a systematic provision 
for the distribution of letters, etc., throughout the rural parts 
of the kingdom. Had Mr. Baring remained in office, it is 
probable that every part of the kingdom would now enjoy the 
means of participating in the benefit of the Penny Post. It 
must be confessed that the reduction of postage is rendered 
comparatively valueless, if the opportunity of posting letters 
be not furnished ; and this was a part of Mr. Hill’s plan, in 


which Mr. Baring took an especial interest. 


*« The establishment of rural post-offices does not appear to have been 
regulated by any well-defined principle. In some districts, owing appa- 
rently to the greater activity of the surveyors, they are exceedingly nume- 
rous ; in others, of superior relative importance, they are comparatively in- 
frequent. Some places, of 200 or 300 inhabitants, have them; others, 
with 2000 or 3000, are without. 

“« Of the 2100 registrars’ districts, comprised in England and Wales, about 
400, containing a million and a half of inhabitants, have no post-offices 
whatever. The average extent of these 400 districts is nearly 20 square 
miles each ; the average population about 4000. The average population 
of the chief place of the district about 1400; and the average distance of 
such chief place from the nearest post-office between four and five miles. 
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In one instance, the chief place of the district (Saxilby, in Lincolnshire), 
containing nearly 1000 inhabitants, is as much as 16 miles from the near- 
est post-office ; and in some parts of Wales the distances are even greater 
than this. 

“ But, striking as these facts are, they by no means indicate the full ex- 
tent of the evil. An inspection of the Post-Office maps will show that, 
even in England, where the ramifications of the Post-Office distribution are 
more minute than in any other part of the kingdom, there are districts con- 
siderably larger than the county of Middlesex into which the postman never 
enters *. 

** Again, while we have seen that those districts which are altogether 
without post-offices contain, in the aggregate, a million and a half of inha- 
bitants, it can scarcely be doubted that even those districts which are re- 
moved from this class by having a post-office in some one or other of their 
towns or villages contain, in their remaining places, a much larger popula- 
tion destitute of such convenience. The amount of population thus seri- 
ously inconvenienced, the Post-Office has declared itself unable to estimate ; 
but it is probable that in England and Wales alone it is not less than four 
millions. The great extent of the deficiency is shown by the fact, that 
while these two divisions of the empire contain about 11,000 parishest, 
their total number of post-offices of all descriptions is only about 2000. 

««In some places quasi post-offices have been established by carriers and 
others, whose charges add to the cost of a letter in some instances as much 
as 6d. <A penny for every mile from the post-office is a customary demand.”’ 


The Treasury, after very careful inquiry into the subject, 
framed a minute in August 1841, for the remedy of this state 
of things. Its object was to establish a post-office in every 
registrar’s district which did not already possess one. This 
minute fully detailed the inconveniences sustained. 


“In some places a messenger is employed to carry the letters to and from 
the nearest post-office (a distance occasionally of 10 or 15 miles), who is 
remunerated either by a subscription raised among the inhabitants, or more 
frequently by a fee charged on each letter; in other places a pauper per- 
forms the service, and thus the extra expense is reduced, if not altogether 
avoided. Frequently the messenger is employed by the postmaster of the 
neighbouring post-town,—a circumstance which has in many instances led 
to the fee being erroneously considered by the inhabitants as established by 
authority, and consequently to its being submitted to even when obviously 
excessive ; and in some cases it is stated that the mail-guard or other per- 
son employed in conveying the mail through or near the village, leaves the 








* « The maps are contained in the Third Report of the Postage Committee, and 
are dated February, 1838: since then some improvement has taken place, but not 
to any material extent.” 

t “Of parishes and townships there are 15,535.”—VFirst Report of Poor Law 
Commissioners, Supp. p. 104. 
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letters at an appointed place and obtains a fee, generally a penny for each. 
But in numerous instances nothing like a systematic arrangement exists. 
One or two families perhaps have their own bags conveyed backwards and 
forwards at a considerable expense, and the others depend on chance op- 
portunities of calling at the post-office (generally on market-days), or send 
whenever they hear by accident that a letter to their address is exposed in 
the office window. The extra charge is as variable in amount as the means 
of collecting it. It is perhaps most frequently a penny, but it is in some 
instances only a halfpenny, in others as much as sixpence per letter. In 
many districts the rate of a penny per mile (from the post-town to the vil- 
lage) appears to be the established charge, and occasionally the rate ad- 
vances with the weight of the letter.” 


We doubt not that our country readers will fully sympa- 
thize with this statement. The estimated cost of establishing 
at once four hundred new post-offices was about 8000/7. per 
annum, which the Treasury thought would be well expended 
in effecting “so important an extension of the benefits of 
cheap, rapid and secure communication by post.” 

In addition, Mr. Hill proposed to extend the system to 
smaller districts, by the following or a similar arrangement :-— 


*‘ Ist. Establish weekly posts to every village and hamlet, increasing the 
frequency of such posts in proportion to the number of letters. 

**2nd. Lay down a general rule, under which places not otherwise en- 
titled to posts may obtain them (or those entitled may have them more fre- 
quently), on payment by the inhabitants, in either case, of the additional 
expense incurred, minus a certain fixed sum per 1000 letters. 

“Extend the above arrangements, with such modifications as may be 
needful, to Ireland and Scotland. 

** Large as is the number of post-offices that would be required for carry- 
ing out these plans, the expense would be comparatively inconsiderable, 
First, because many of the places in question are upon the present lines of 
communication ; and, secondly, because every increase in the number of 
offices necessarily reduces the distance from one to another, thereby dimi- 
nishing the expense of conveyance. Taking these matters into considera- 
tion, it may be safely estimated that an annual outlay of about 70,0001. 
would suffice for the addition of 600 daily posts, and many thousand weekly 
posts; in short, for the completion of the whole plan of rural distribution, 
as here indicated. And when it is considered that the arrangement would 
in all probability add one-third to the population now included within the 
range of the Post-Office, there can scarcely be a doubt that the increased 
receipts would far more than cover the additional expenditure.” 


For a period of nearly two years, the Post-Office set this 
good intention of the Treasury at defiance. On the 21st of 
March, 1843, the Secretary says, “ No definitive arrangements 
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have been made.” Questions being asked in parliament, the 
Post-Office was “forced” into action in the necessary way, 
to use the Postmaster-General’s own word, and something 
was done,—not anything however proposed by Mr. Hill! 
His plan was given up as too expensive, and with ludicrous 
inconsistency the Post-Office substituted a plan which will 
be vastly more expensive,—whose cost indeed it is nearly im- 
possible to calculate. The principle suggested by the Post- 
Office and adopted by the Treasury, is, that all places whose 
letters shall exceed one hundred a week, shall be deemed en- 
titled to the privilege of a receiving-house and a free delivery 
of letters, and that whenever such places apply for post-offices 
the same shall be granted. The Postmaster-General then pro- 
ceeded to prepare the Treasury for an unlimited demand for 
such offices, and he was “not prepared to say what may be 
“ the total cost of carrying out the measure throughout the 
“kingdom.” (App. page 147.) Subsequently he estimated 
the number of offices at about 400, and the expense at 7000/. 
or 8000/., whilst his Secretary said that “ it was impossible to 
“ give any idea of what the number would be, and that there 
“would be some thousands of such posts.” If the Post- 
Office persist in this ill-digested scheme, and expend thereon, 
as it very likely may, some hundred thousand pounds, it is 
but justice to Mr. Hill to show that he is in no way respon- 
sible. He says :— 


**In the course of my examination before the parliamentary Committee 
of 1838, I was repeatedly questioned as to the feasibility of extending the 
penny rate indefinitely, and the following extracts are from my answers to 
such interrogations :— 

«« « If this Committee has time to go into the investigation, I think there 
will be no difficulty at all in showing that, if the rate is to be uniform, as 
respects all houses in the kingdom (for I see no point at which you can 
stop short of that), if every letter is to be conveyed to every house in the 
kingdom at an uniform rate, either that. rate must be considerably higher 
than ld., or the Government must make up its mind not to look to the 
Post-Office any longer as a source of revenue. If the Government is 
willing to convey letters without profit, I for one shall be very glad to see 
such an arrangement made, but I see no reason at present to think this 
will be done’ (733). 

«* * * T considered that I had to devise the best plan consistent with 
the condition of affording the Government a great part of the revenue; if 
the revenue is abandoned, uniformity of postage, no doubt, may be carried 
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out to an unlimited extent; that would be a better mode of distributing the 
letters undoubtedly, leaving out of the case the question of revenue (735). 

“The rule now adopted by the Government, viz. that ‘all places, the 
letters for which exceed 100 a week, shall be deemed entitled to the privi- 
lege of a receiving-office and a free delivery of their letters,’ and ‘ that 
when two or more small places can be combined within one messenger’s 
walk, the whole district thus included shall be considered but as one post,’ 
is in fact the realization of the extreme case treated of in my evidence— 
since it is manifest that there are few districts in the kingdom where the 
population is so rare that a messenger cannot reach, within a single day, a 
sufficient number even of detached houses, as are in the aggregate in the 
receipt of 100 letters per week—thus the principle of uniform postage is 
pushed to an extreme. As in the case of late letters the additional penny 
rate has been abandoned, on which I reckoned for defraying the additional 
expense ;—so here are relinquished those district payments which in my 
plan were to bear part, at least, of the cost of rural distribution ; and a 
course entered on which must end in expense such as never could have been 
contemplated. Thus we have the same parties, first decrying Penny Post- 
age as ruinous, where on experiment it is found to yield a large revenue, 
and then pushing its extension where they had been warned, had they at- 
tended to the warning, that it will entail very serious loss. No wonder 
that when the Treasury and the Post-Office discovered the full scope of the 
rule so precipitately adopted, they found themselves so embarrassed as to 
be driven to the unprecedented step of declaring their intention to sacri- 
fice the whole revenue.” 





Suggestions upon the completion of the system of day- 
mails, respecting the rates charged by foreign Powers on 
British letters, colonial letters, a better general distribution 
between large towns, the removal of restrictions upon weight, 
railway-stations being made official post-offices (private post- 
offices they already are to a considerable extent, where the 
clerks are obliging), are all given in detail by Mr. Hill, but 
we have not space to examine them. The suggestions for a 
parcel-post, and for the security of correspondence, are how- 
ever too important to be passed over. 

We are glad to record Colonel Maberly’s observation that, 
within considerable limits, the charge ought not to advance at 
all with the weight of letters (Rep. of 1838, Ev. 3114) ; the cost 
of receiving, sorting and distributing, being scarcely greater 
on a packet weighing two, three, or four pounds, than on one 
weighing a quarter of an ounce. Of the truth of this there 
can be little doubt, and we are satisfied that, if the Govern- 
ment were to carry parcels at a reduced rate, great accommo- 
dation would be given to the public anda large revenue gained. 
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Mr. Hill suggests that parcels of a certain weight should be 
carried at a penny per ounce, the Post-Office having a right, 
as in the case of parliamentary proceedings, to detain them 
over a post, if necessary, so as to avoid heavy mails. This 
measure, by justifying more frequent deliveries in the several 
districts, would tend greatly to perfect the Post-Office mecha- 
nism. The convenience in rural districts would be very great. 
Such a plan for the carriage of parcels is in operation in the 
East Indies, under the name of the Banghy Post; when the 
maximum of weight is said to be 15 Ib. and of size 15 in. x 
12 in. x 21. What can be done, under all disadvantages in 
the East, by foot-messengers, would be easily managed here 
by railways and horses. 

The importance of security of correspondence cannot be 
overrated. Yet, vital as it is, it would appear from Colonel Ma- 
berly that the Post-Office morals are in a most rotten state. 
He says “the department has become thoroughly demoralized” 
(Ev.1174). “I can state that the plunder is terrific” (Ev.1176), 
“ aletter posted with money in it might as well be throwndown 
“in the street as put into the Post-Office” (Ev.1178). Of 
course these statements are much exaggerated. The number 
of money-letters lost under the new system is doubtless abso- 
lutely greater than under the old; but in comparison with the 
increased number of letters now sent by the post, and consi- 
dering the withdrawal of the previous gratuitous registration, 
the losses have not increased ; so that, speaking relatively, the 
number of losses has not increased at all, and the risk to which 
money-letters are now exposed is no greater than heretofore. 
Indeed, as Mr. Hill well observes, “ this conclusion seems al- 
** most necessary to account for what excites Colonel Maberly’s 
“‘ special wonder, viz. the obstinate adherence of the public 
* to a practice which, on his showing, must be pronounced to 
“ be absolutely insane.” 

How to remedy the evil, whatever may be its amount, has 
been the subject of long contest between the Postmaster- 
General and Mr. Hill. Lord Lowther’s remedy is to 
prohibit, if possible, by a compulsory fee of 1s., the trans- 
mission of money and other valuable letters, not registered. 
** At present any letter is registered on payment of 1s. by the 
* sender, but not otherwise. The number of registered Jet- 
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“ ters is very small, being only about sixty per day of the 
“ General-Post letters posted in London, or less than one 
“in 1500.” If the compulsory fee is not found suffi- 
cient to reduce the number, then it is proposed to increase 
its amount. Now the great evil of this proposal is, that 
it makes the Post-Office the judge whether a packet con- 
tains money or jewellery, etc. This folly was practically de- 
monstrated before the Committee, when a quantity of various 
kinds of letters were laid before Mr. Bokenham, the head of 
the inland department, some containing coin, others speci- 
mens of natural history, etc., and he was asked to distinguish 
the one from the other; but the wary officer would not ven- 
ture to touch them, or to say in the presence of the Committee 
what held coin and what did not. It is easy to see that, if this 
proposal had been sanctioned, the Post-Office would virtually 
have had the power of putting a shilling tax on every packet. 
Instead of any compulsory payment, to be assessed at the 
discretion of the office, Mr. Hill suggested that the public 
should be induced to register their letters by a low fee, be- 
ginning with Gd. per letter, and reducing it still lower if pos- 
sible. The Post-Office objected to this, that registered letters 
would become so numerous as to render it impossible to carry 
on the business of the office. “ If you cannot do it, allow 
me,” answered Mr. Hill. The feasibility of the plan was fully 
demonstrated, but still it has been treated only with contempt, 
upon the allegation that the duties at the great “ Forward” 
offices, such as Birmingham, would be rendered insuperable. 
Allowing for an increase of eight-fold on the present number 
of registered letters, they would amount to the alarming num- 
ber of seventy-two per day, “to be despatched at fifteen periods 
of the day,”—not five at each despatch !—* No possible in- 
crease of force would meet the difficulty!” We will take Mr. 
Hill’s examination of the case of the travelling post-offices. 


“‘If bad begins at the ‘forward’ offices, worse remains behind in the 
travelling-office. ‘ How the duty is to be performed there,’ the Post- 
master-General declares himself ‘ altogether ata loss toimagine.’ Adding, 
that, ‘if the number of registered letters should increase largely, this office 
must be abolished.’ 

** The danger of this injury to the public service, it may be here observed, 
was strikingly set forth in a Return subsequently ordered by the Committee, 
whereby it appears that the number of registered letters to be dealt with in 
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the travelling-office, during its whole journey from London to Preston, 
averages as high as six eachtrip! It is curious that a Return, fraught with 
evidence so convincing on a point so important, should have been so little 
cared for that, though certainly laid on the table of the Committee, it was 
omitted in the printed Report. 

«* And such being the facts of the case, Colonel Maberly gravely antici- 
pates an increase of registered letters so enormous and so vast that he 
‘does not believe that ¢hree travelling post-offices could do the duty.’ 
Thus assuming an increase of, at the very least, a thousand-fold; which 
would give a net revenue from this source alone of two millions per annum.” 


We have an amusing instance of Post-Office fears on this 
subject :— 


“‘ Groundless, however, as the alarm of an overwhelming number of re- 
gistered letters may_seem to the uninitiated, it is by no means without a 
parallel in Post-Office proceedings. Thus, for instance, while I was at the 
Treasury, additional allowances to two postmasters (at Swinford and Balla- 
ghaderin in Ireland) were proposed, on the ground that the money-order 
business had become so heavy that each postmaster was obliged to engage a 
clerk to attend to that duty alone. The accounts in the Post-Office would 
of course have supplied a check to this statement ; but it came to the Trea- 
sury vouched, first by the surveyor of the district, second by the Dublin 
office, and third by the London office. The Treasury, at my suggestion, 
however, called for information as to the actual number of money-orders 
paid and issued by each office in a given time; and, after the lapse of a 
year, the information was supplied, when it appeared that the average num- 
ber of money-orders paid and issued, when taken together, was in one of- 
fice only two, and in the other only three, per day. I advised the rejection 
of the proposed allowances; but this question, with many others of a si- 
milar character, remained undecided when my duties were interrupted.’— 
Evid., p. 92. 

From what has already been exhibited in this paper, no one 
can be surprized to find numerous examples exposed to the 
Committee, manifesting great extravagance in the manage- 
ment of the Post-Office. Thus Mr. Hill recommended cer- 
tain changes in the conveyance of the Dublin mail, tending 
to a saving of about 50,000/. per annum, whilst they would 
have accelerated the conveyance between London and Dub- 
lin, but he was not listened to. Again, with the packets to 
the Channel Islands :—in 1841, the cost of two packets carry- 
ing the mails was about 7000/. per annum, and a third was 
to be appointed, which would increase the expense to 9000/. 
per annum. Certain persons in Jersey offered to contract for 
the conveyance of the mail thrice a week, for 3000/. per 
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annum, stipulating that the port of departure should be 
changed from Weymouth to Southampton: but the Post- 
Office hesitated to accept the offer, on the ground that the 
change of port would inflict a serious inconvenience on the 
foreign correspondence of the kingdom. Mr. Hill was di- 
rected to investigate the case, and he distinctly proved that 
the change of port would, on the whole, benefit the foreign 
correspondence rather than otherwise. The mails on land are 
no less the subject of costly blundering. On the Birmingham 
and Gloucester line, two special trains are hired at an annual 
cost of 10,500/. per annum, whereas one would suffice, and 
50002. a year be saved. 


«« Another measure, to which I will call the attention of the Committee, 
was one for regulating the space occupied in railway trains by the Post- 
Office, for conveyance of the mails and the guards. When I went to the Trea- 
sury, the reports from the Post-Office gave no information which could en- 
able the Treasury to form a judgement as to whether this very large item 
of expense was adjusted with a due regard to economy ; I therefore pre- 
pared a form to be followed on every such occasion, which provided for 
giving the necessary particulars. Having investigated the returns so framed 
as they came in, I soon found in a majority of instances that the space in 
the carriages set apart for the mails was unnecessarily great; in one in- 
stance, a day-mail between York and Normanton, though the maximum 
weight of the mail-bags was only 80 Ibs. (about equal to that of a passen- 
ger’s luggage), the Post-Office occupied the space inside the carriage of six- 
teen passengers, at a cost of 1s. 4d. per mile, whereas under proper arrange- 
ments the expense would probably have been about 2d. a mile, the charge 
by the ordinary trains being usually in direct proportion to the space oc- 
cupied. In consequence of this very startling discovery, the Post-Office was 
directed to report upon the state of all the railway lines in this respect, with 
a view to preparing some very stringent regulations for putting a stop to 
the waste of public money which was then going on, and which may be 
proceeding at this moment for aught I know to the contrary; the report, 
however was not received when my services came to an end. In the ab- 
sence of the required information, it is impossible to offer more than a rude 
estimate of the loss resulting from this mismanagement; but, forming the 
best judgement I can on the facts which came before me, I cannot put it 
at a less sum than 10,000/. a year*.” 


We shall conclude this branch of the subject with one in- 








* Large as this amount is, it will scarcely appear excessive, when it is considered 
that the waste of money thus going on in this single case was at the rate of about 
5002, per annum. 
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stance, which it is peculiarly the business of this Review to 
notice. 


«The next and last case under this head [Economy] is the new postal 
treaty with France, which, however excellent in its general objects and ef- 
fects, is, in consequence of important errors in the details, operating very 
unfavourably on vur portion of the revenue derived from the united post- 
age, French and English, on letters between the two countries. Our scale 
of postage, as the Committee will bear in mind, ascends by half-ounces up 
to one ounce, and then by ounces. The French scale, on the other hand, 
ascends by quarter-ounces. Several important results flow from this di- 
stinction, as every letter, in regard to a portion of its postage, is under the 
quarter-ounce scale; the great majority of letters will be just within the 
quarter-ounce: such letters, therefore, though liable to a French rate of 
20d. per ounce, anda British rate of only 10d. per ounce, would be charged 
10d. each, viz. 5d. British and 5d. French, the whole being collected 
sometimes by the one Post-Office, sometimes by the other. Under the 
old system each Government would retain its own 5d., and hand over the 
second 5d. to the other Government. The English Post-Office, however, 
in order to relieve itself of the trouble of accounting for the letters numera- 
tim, proposed a clause by which each Government would have accounted 
to the other for the whole mail at once, according to its weight in bulk. 
I pointed out to the Treasury how unfairly towards our own Government 
the proposed stipulation would operate, and the proposal of the Post-office 
was consequently rejected. It appears, however, by the treaty, that it was 
subsequently revived, with a slight modification, which no doubt was 
thought would obviate the evil, but which only slightly mitigates it. Under 
the treaty, we are to pay in respect of a mail, the postage of which is col- 
lected in England, 20d. an ounce to the French for their share of the post- 
age ; whereas on a mail, the postage of which is to be collected in France, 
we are only to receive 12d. per ounce. Applying this rule to the great 
majority, which, as before said, are just under the quarter-ounce, the ulti- 
mate effect is, that of our 5d., when the postage is collected in France, the 
French hand over to us only 3d., retaining 2d. of our 5d., in addition to 
their own 5d. ; whereas, when we collect the postage, we hand over to the 
French the whole of their 5d., retaining our own 5d. without any addition. 
Upon certain small classes of letters the arrangement would be in favour of 
the English, but to a very slight extent even upon such classes, and on 
the general balance the disadvantage is to an annual amount probably of 
some thousands of pounds*. I would press the results of this treaty, which 
presents other matters for criticism (into which however I do not now 
enter) the more urgently on the Committee, because I learn from the pub- 
lic prints that negotiations are in progress with other Powers for similar 
treaties to this with France.” (318, p. 88.) 


Under the item of salaries, Mr. Hill estimates that there 








«“* Estimated elsewhere at 40002. (5 
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might be an annual saving of 78,000/.; and reckoning the 
total of all these measures of economy, it would add about 
200,000/. per annum to the net revenue, without requiring 
any increase of letters whatever. 

On the disgraceful dismissal of Mr. Hill from office we feel 
bound to say a few words. Mr. Hill was at first engaged for 
two years at the Treasury. At the expiration of the second 
year, the Whigs were about to leave office, and the engage- 
ment was renewed for a year by Mr. Baring, and for this 
short period only, because he did not desire to deprive his 
successor of the power of renewing ; which that gentleman de- 
clined to exercise. Mr. Hill appealed to Mr. Goulburn, who 
thus answered :— 


*«T have given my best attention to all that you have stated, but I still 
retain the opinion which I have before expressed, that it would not be ex- 
pedient to retain your services for a longer period than that to which they 
are at present limited. I can assure you that, in coming to this conclu- 
sion, it is very far from my intention to imply that there has been on your 
part any neglect of the duties confided to you, or any deficiency of zeal or 
ability in the discharge of them. I readily acknowledge also the honour- 
able motives which originally prompted and which have now induced you 
to repeat your offer of gratuitous service. But I am influenced solely by 
the consideration that it is not advisable to give a character of permanence 
to an appointment which,’ originally created for a temporary purpose, has 
now, as it appears to me, fulfilled its object. The penny postage has been 
above two years established, and the principle of it is now thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

“* So long as a Post-office shall continue, so long will opportunities pre- 
sent themselves of effecting important improvements, and the necessity arise 
of adapting the arrangements to the ever-changing circumstances of the 
time and country: but the retention of an independent officer, for the pur- 
pose of conducting such improvements, would necessarily lead either to an 
entire supersession of those who are, by their offices, responsible for the 
management of the department, or to a conflict of authorities, highly pre-~ 
judicial to the public interests.” 


Mr. Hill then tried Sir Robert Peel, who gave a similar an- 
swer. The following most unusual statement was made in 
the Treasury minute containing his dismissal :—The Lords of 
the Treasury “ consider it due to him, on the termination of 
“his engagement with this Government, to express to him 
*‘ the approbation with which they have regarded his zealous 
“ exertions in the execution of the duties which have heen in- 
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“ trusted to him, and how materially the efficiency of the Post- 
“ Office arrangements has been promoted by the care and 
“ intelligence evinced by him in the consideration of the va- 
“rious important questions which have been referred to 
“ him.” 

Sir Thomas Wilde said :— 


“If Mr. Hill had been continued in his appointment, he would have 
been in precisely the same situation which he had occupied for three years, 
and no consequences could be anticipated from the retention of his services 
other than those which had resulted from his previous employment. Ample 
opportunity had been afforded, during his three years’ services, of judging 
what inconvenience might be expected to result from the continuance of his 
appointment. It was only proposed that Mr. Hill’s services should be 
retained, until he had an opportunity of bringing into operation those 
portions of his plan which had not been carried into effect, or, at least, till 
they should be in such a state of forwardness, that the public might have 
some security that a trial of their efficiency would ultimately be made. So 
far from Mr. Hill’s appointment having produced any inconvenience to the 
public service, the Lords of the Treasury were pleased to report, in the 
minute which he (Sir T. Wilde) had read, that the efficiency of the Post- 
Office arrangements had been materially promoted by the care and intelli- 
gence evinced by him in the consideration of the various important ques- 
tions which had been referred to him. Then, if Mr. Hill’s care and 
intelligence had produced increased efficiency in the Post-Office establish- 
ment, why were the public to be deprived of the advantages they might 
obtain from the operation of those portions of his plan which remained 
unexecuted ?”’ 




































Mr. Baring, who made the original agreement with Mr. 
Hill, said :— 


“The right honourable gentleman, (Mr. Goulburn) referred to the 
Treasury minute under which Mr. Hill was appointed, and seemed to rely 
upon the words ‘ penny postage,’ which he found in that minute. Now 
it was well known at the time of the adoption of the plan, that it involved 
not merely the reduction of the rate of postage, but other most extensive 
alterations. Inthe first instance, when the plan was attempted to be carried 
into effect, he (Mr. Baring) had told Mr. Hill that he was not prepared to 
undertake all these changes immediately, but that, in the first instance, they 
would confine themselves to the system of the Penny Postage and those matters 
immediately involved in it. That was only a part of the general plan, and, 
after its adoption, it was well known that there still remained consider- 
able additional labour to be got through. He thought the right honour- 
able gentleman placed too much stress on the circumstance that he (Mr. 
Baring) only engaged Mr. Rowland Hill for a year. In doing this, how- 
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ever, he had never anticipated that that gentleman’s services would not be 
required for more than a year; but as he knew that he was going out of 
office within a short time, he did not think that it would be courteous to his 
successor to appoint for a longer period than that. He had, however, been 
all along of opinion that the services of Mr. Hill at the Treasury would be 
required for a much longer period than one year. He also thought it was 
only common justice to say, that at the period when it was determined to 
carry out this plan he had not the slightest personal knowledge of Mr. 
Rowland Hill. As for the intelligence and industry of that gentleman, of 
course he had sufficient evidence of this in the evidence which he had re- 
peatedly given before Committees of the House of Commons and by his 
pamphlet. He must say that, on becoming acquainted with Mr. Hill, he 
found him to possess other qualities which he did not expect to find in 
him. He had expected that a person who had been long engaged in the 
preparation of an extensive system of this kind would not carry out the 
change with that coolness and judgement that was requisite, and he had 
expected that he should have great difficulties to contend with in inducing 
Mr. Hill to adopt any alteration in his plan that might appear requisite. 
He found quite the contrary of this, and that Mr. Hill, with the greatest 
readiness, adopted any suggestions that were made to him; so that, instead 
of difficulties, he found every facility in carrying the plan into effect. True, 
Mr. Hill gave his reasons for the opinion that he had adopted, or for the 
course that he recommended; but if any of his suggestions were not 
adopted, he always found Mr. Hill most ready to give way to the course 
which he suggested. He felt bound to add, that, although no absolute 
bargain had been broken with Mr. Rowland Hill, still he could not help 
expressing his sincere regret, that, after three years’ exertions, which were 
characterized by the utmost zeal and intelligence, he should be allowed to 
retire from the public service in the way in which he had.” 


Such were the opinions expressed in Parliament by men of 
character and experience. It now only remains to see what 
are the future prospects of the Penny Postage. That it will 
ever be completed by the Post-Office, mero motu, it were idle 
to believe. What Mr. Matthew Hill wrote to his brother, be- 
fore he entered the Treasury, is as true at the present time, 
with the alteration of tenses, as when it was written :— 


«* You have excited great hostility at the Post-Office—that we know asa 
matter of fact, but it must have been inferred if the fact had not been 
known. It is not in human nature that the gentlemen of the Post-Office 
should view your plan with friendly eyes. If they are good-natured persons, 
as I dare say they are, they will forgive you in time ; but they have much 
to overlook. ‘That a stranger should attempt to understand the arcana of 
our system of postage better than those whose duty it was to attain to 
such knowledge was bad enough—that he should succeed was still worse 
o 2 
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—but that he should persuade the country and the parliament that he had 
succeeded, is an offence very difficult to pardon. Now, you are called upon 
to undertake the task of carrying into action through the agency of these 
gentlemen, what they have pronounced preposterous, wild, visionary, ab- 
surd, clumsy and impracticable. They have thus pledged themselves, by a 
distinct prophecy repeated over and over again, that the plan cannot suc- 
ceed. I confess I hold in great awe prophets who may have the means of 
assisting in the fulfilment of their own predictions. Believe me, you will 
require every aid which government, backed by the country, can give you 
to conquer these difficulties. You found it no easy task to defeat your 
opponents in the great struggle which is just concluded; but what was 
that to what you are now called upon to effect—no less an enterprise than 
to change your bitter enemies into hearty allies—pursuing your projects 
with good will, crushing difficulties instead of raising them, and using their 
practical knowledge, not to repel your suggestions and to embarrass your 
arrangements, but using that same knowledge in your behalf, aiding and 
assisting in those matters where long experience gives them such a great 
advantage over you, and which may be turned for or against you at the 
pleasure of the possessors ? ”” 


Lord Lowther spoke truly, before he was Postmaster- 
General, when he said that there had been no alterations 
in the Post-Office except what had actually been forced upon 
it by the public*, The treatment of Mr. Hill and his plan is 
the mere repetition of the conduct of the Post-Office towards 
Mr. Dockwra and Mr. Palmer. Palmer’s plan, which raised 
the revenue in thirty years from 150,000/. per annum to 
1,500,000/., was called “ visionary and absurd,” and was pro- 
nounced a total failure within a year or two after its intro- 
duction, even as Mr. Hill’s has been decried. Mr. Hill gives 
us a summary of Post-Office conduct since the restoration, 
which our readers will do well to bear in mind :— 


‘*It is a curious fact that, from the institution of the Post-Office to the 
present time, no important improvement has had its origin in that esta- 
blishment. The establishment of a General-post never seems to have sug- 
gested to the office itself the propriety of a Town-post, even in London; that 
was left to a private individual of the name of Dockwra, who, shortly before 
the restoration, established a penny-post in London as a speculation of his 
own. The next improvement was the establishment of the cross-posts by 
Mr. Allen (the Allworthy of Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’) about the middle of 
the last century. All persons conversant with the various published col- 





* See Sixth Report of the Post-Office Commission. 
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lections of letters before that date will know the inconvenience which was 
sustained for want of cross-posts ; yet the suggestion of this important ac- 
commodation was left, as before, for a private individual. Then come the 
improvements of Mr. Palmer; I say improvements in the plural, for it is 
most unjust to the memory of that distinguished person to limit his merit 
to the suggestion of substituting mail-coaches for horse- and foot-posts. 
This, no doubt, was the most striking feature of his plan, and it has there- 
fore been mistaken for the plan itself; but he suggested, and was fortunate 
enough to accomplish, an almost total revolution in Post-Office arrange- 
ments. The utter hopelessness of improvements originating in the Post- 
Office has been practically acknowledged by the different governments 
which have been in office for the last fifteen years. For nearly the whole 
of that time Commissions have been in action, who, after rigid and exten- 
sive inquiries, in the course of which a vast mass of facts has been elicited, 
have from time to time proposed many improvements of great value, some 
of which their influence, backed by the government, has been able to carry 
into effect ; others, without any satisfactory reason, have met with rejection 
and neglect. But as Lord Lowther justly stated in 1835, ‘ He knew from 
experience that a Commission was inefficient to grapple with so strong a 
body as the Post-Office department. When he had the honour to belong 
to a Commission of that nature, the Post-Office almost set them at defiance ; 
and it was found by the Commission to be a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to extract from the Post-Office any information necessary for the elucidation 
of the inquiry.’”’ 

What then is to be done? The Post-Office is as obstinately 
set against all improvement now as it was before Mr. Hill’s 
plan was begun. But the friends of cheap and efficient post- 
age need not despair,—one more vigorous effort will succeed ; 
but it must be to reform the root of the evil,—to remodel 
the constitution of the Post-Office, and give effect to the good 
counsel of Lord Lowther, uttered in the days of his wisdom. 
Being asked his opinion on this point in 1836, Lord Lowther 
said,— 

«TI think the present system has proved that it is not at all adapted to 
the active circumstances of the times, and I should feel disposed to new- 
model and re-construct the Post-Office department altogether. I think 
one sees, in the present state of the Post-Office, that it remains just what 
it was ever since the improvement it underwent in 1797 and 1798; there 
has hardly been any alteration since in its details except what has actually 
been forced upon it by the public.” 


This remark remains perfectly applicable to the year 
1843 :— 


“The duties of the Post-Office (the noble Lord continued) are becoming 
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now so great, notwithstanding its inconvenient and almost prohibitory ar- 
rangements, and so general, and from the present state of the world, and 
our constant communication with the East and with America, I should look 
to England as being in a great degree the Post-Office of the world if facili- 
ties were offered ; and however capable or industrious one man might be, 
I should conceive he could hardly be qualified to look into the number of 
details that that office would embrace in all its ramifications. I should 
think the better way would be to have a Board, as in France (there it is 
called a Council), with a head and two assistants, one to superintend the 
home department of the Post-Office, and the other the foreign department 
and colonies; and the head would have a general view over the arrange- 
ments of the whole office.” 


Until, therefore, the present constitution of the Post-Office 
is changed,—until the real management is enlarged and made 
directly responsible, and not screened behind a ministerial 
Postmaster-General,—there will be no chance for the com- 
pletion of the Penny Postage plan. To accomplish this, we 
would suggest that the London Mercantile Committee on 
Postage seek interviews from time to time with the Premier, 
urging the substitution of a Board for the present system of 
management,—that Mr. Warburton or Mr. Wallace bring 
forward a resolution to the same effect, year after year, until 
the object is effected,—that Mr. Hill himself enter parliament, 
if possible, and plead his own cause,—and that the favourers 
of cheap postage aid all these efforts by constant petitions, the 
prayer of which should be, that the Government should follow 
the advice of the Duke of Wellington, “to adopt Mr. Hiil’s 
plan exactly as it was proposed.” 
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ArticLe VIII. 


The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression, as connected with 
the Fine Arts. By the late Sir Cuarues Betu. Third 
edition, enlarged. London: Murray, 1844. 


TueseE Essays have long been prized by those who are so for- 
tunate as to possess even the former editions of them, as one 
of the most valuable contributions of English literature to the 
arts, and one of the most pleasing volumes of an English 
library. We gladly therefore announce their re-appearance 
in an entirely new form, re-written, rather than revised, and 
with such copious additions, especially with reference to the 
higher branches of the subject, that they must be considered 
as anew work, They formed, indeed, the earliest and the 
latest object of their lamented author’s tasteful solicitude, 
They were originally composed, chiefly perhaps with reference 
to the very striking designs of his ingenious and expressive 
pencil, before the serious pursuits of life began, and before 
his subsequent experience and reflection had given him the 
key to those phenomena which in art he illustrated, and ex- 
plained in science. The first edition of the work appeared 
nearly forty years ago,in 1806, when Sir Charles Bell left Edin- 
burgh to fix his professional residence in London. During 
the most active years of a life which was unceasingly de- 
voted to the arduous duties of the medical profession, and 
to the promotion of the highest branches of medical science, 
the revisal and illustration of this volume was his habitual 
recreation. In 1824 a second edition was produced, with 
considerable additions; but from that time Sir Charles Bell 
resisted the demand of the public for a further issue of this 
book, until he should have had an opportunity of verifying 
his principles of criticism in art, by the study of the greatest 
works of the Italian masters. With this especial object, he 
visited the continent in 1840; a brief but extensive excur- 
sion enabled him to refresh and to corroborate those impres- 
sions and convictions which had been the delight and the 
study of his life; and upon his return he recomposed the 
whole work for a third edition. Materials were collected in 
abundance, and for the most part they had been already 
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adapted to the purposes and subjects of these Essays, The 
text had already been prepared for the press ; and the care of 
the editor appears to have surmounted most of the disadvan- 
tages inseparable from posthumous publication. Some of the 
more fugitive notes from the author’s journals have been sub- 
joined, which record with the rapid grace of an artist’s pencil 
the vivid pleasures of an Italian journey to a man endowed 
with so simple a love of nature, and so cultivated a compre- 
hension of art. These remarks bear with singular originality 
and acuteness on the style and the works of the great masters : 
and if they sometimes wear the shape of a sudden conception, 
rather than of mature thought, they are not the less charac- 
teristic of that ingenuity and enthusiasm which Sir Charles 
Bell carried as far in the practice of the fine arts as in the 
more profound researches of science. It deserves, indeed, to 
be recorded that his early studies on the subject of expression 
in painting, and his observation of the effects of passion and 
emotion on the face and frame of man, first engaged this 
eminent surgeon in those investigations of the nature of the 
nerves and of their influence on the muscles, which led to his 
important discoveries in the nervous system; till, as he ad- 
vanced in the demonstration of those truths which he de- 
tected in the animal ceconomy, he derived from his more ex- 
tended knowledge of the physiology of man, a more complete 
theory of art and a more solid foundation for those principles 
of criticism, which no one had before applied with equal pre- 
cision to the productions of the great artists. Thus he tended, 
by a noble sympathy between his habitual and favourite pur- 
suits, at once to increase the sphere of knowledge and to per- 
fect the truth of art ; whilst either gift was used alike to sim- 
plify our understanding of the works of the Creator, and to 
raise our conceptions of natural beauty. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the pursuits and prac- 
tice of the medical profession tend to deaden sensibility, and 
to bring the loftiest and noblest powers of the human mind 
into too close a subjection to the conclusions of material 
science. The philosophy of Broussais and the heartlessness 
of Roux or Dupuytren, may have given a colour to such im- 
putations ; but a host of names crowd upon the memory from 
the records of all nations, and from none more than our own, 
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to repel the charge. The proper function of medical science 
in its highest sense, is not to degrade the spiritual inmate of 
the human frame to the level of the machinery so admirably 
adapted to his service, but rather to pursue through the intri- 
cacies of contrivance the purposes of life, to acknowledge the 
energy of being in those functions to which it imparts ac- 
tivity, and to trace in the mysterious sympathies and expres- 
sions of the body the higher laws of that vital power which 
the body obeys. To such objects as these no man ever 
aspired more constantly, and we will add, more devoutly, than 
Sir Charles Bell. His sensibility was of the most delicate 
kind ; and his mind seemed to turn with predilection from the 
distressing studies of pathology to the observation of the pha- 
nomena of health. It is related of him, that in the course of 
his great discoveries in the nervous system, which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to carry onupon a living animal, he wasarrested 
on the very verge of demonstration by a degree of compassion 
for an ass, which he could not surmount ; and he declared that 
he had rather abandon the discovery on which his fame was 
to rest, than put that animal to torture. An abler hand how- 
ever, in a contemporary journal, has traced the course of his 
professional life and his scientific discoveries; and we are 
most happy to perceive that the services rendered by Sir 
Charles Bell to the course of science have since been acknow- 
ledged by a pension to his widow, out of that most inadequate 
fund which the parsimony of Parliament has placed at the 
disposal of the Crown, for the reward, or rather the bare re- 
cognition, of the most important benefits which can be ren- 
dered to the nation and to humanity. The appearance of the 
volume before us suggests a different view of the pursuits of 
its distinguished author, and to that we shall exclusively con- 
fine ourselves. 

Sir Charles Bell presents, we believe, a solitary instance of 
an extraordinary proficiency in medical science, amounting 
even to the genius of discovery, combined with a cultivated 
and profound acquaintance with the principles and practice 
of art. If, on the one hand, his name has been placed by a high 
authority in medical criticism by the side of that of Harvey, 
and if his investigations of the nervous system are the greatest 
additions to animal physiology which have been made since 
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the discovery of the circulation of the blood; on the other 
hand, we venture to affirm that, as a manual to the young 
artist, or as a canon of sound criticism to the general reader, 
these Essays deserve to find a place by the side of the Dis- 
courses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, It does not, indeed, neces- 
sarily follow that a knowledge of anatomy must extend the 
sphere, or improve the productions of the arts. The Greeks, 
whose studies of the human frame were confined to the ob- 
servations of the external muscles, exceeded in their statues 
all the performances of more scientific artists. But there is 
a point at which the observation of nature, the truths of 
science and the perfection of art, seem to meet. Under 
various forms and accidents the same thought is expressed 
—the same emotion conveyed; the mind acts visibly; the 
sympathy of the spectator is excited ; in a word, the idea as- 
sumes its form. That it is so, no one has ever doubted, and 
all criticism and precept has recommended the study of expres- 
sion to the artist, as the beginning and the end of that lan- 
guage which he lends to life. But expression in the fine arts, 
as it is commonly understood, is the mere imitation of the 
natural phenomena which accompany emotion: Sir Charles 
Bell for the first time analysed and explained the causes of 
these phenomena; he has shown what the physical effects 
of the emotions of the mind really are, and how they act upon 
the organs of life; he has brought us within another circle of 
those concentric laws which include the creation—a circle 
nearer to the centre of life and truth. In a word, in exploring 
the most hidden cells of our physical structure, he has brought 
to light truths to which the proper name of philosophy pre- 
eminently belongs. In other forms, the records of these dis- 
coveries will invite the scrutiny of the man of science ; but in 
this volume, they may be studied in their application, with- 
out a trace of the repulsive associations of medical literature, 
and with all the charm they derive from a graceful pencil and 
an original pen. 

The following extract contains the fundamental principle 
on which these speculations rest :— 


«We have learned enough to know that the impressions communicated 
by the external organs of sense belong really to the mind; and there can 
be no doubt that there is a mutual influence exercised by the mind and 
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frame on each other. This is not asserted on the mere grounds that each 
affection which is deeply felt, is accompanied by a disturbance in our breast ; 
nor on the language of mankind, which gives universal assent to this pro- 
position; but it may be proved by circumstances of expression, in which 
we cannot be deceived. I shall make it manifest that what the eye, the 
ear, or the finger, is to the mind, as exciting those ideas which have been 
appointed to correspond with the qualities of the material world, the organs 
of the breast are to the development of our affections; and that without 
them we might see, hear, and smell, but we should walk the earth coldly 
indifferent to all emotions which may be said in an especial manner to ani- 
mate us, and give interest and grace to human thoughts and actions. 
* . * * * * 

“The heart has an appropriate sensibility, by which it is held united in 
the closest connexion and sympathy with the other vital organs; so that it 
participates in all the changes of the general system of the body. 

«« But connected with the heart, and depending on its peculiar and ex- 
cessive sensibility, there is an extensive apparatus which demands our at- 
tention. This isthe organ of breathing: a part known obviously as the in- 
strument of speech ; but which I shall shew to be more. The organ of 
breathing, in its association with the heart, is the instrument of expression, 
and is the part of the frame, by the action of which the emotions are de- 
veloped and made visible to us. Certain strong feelings of the mind pro- 
duce a disturbed condition of the heart ; and through that corporeal influ- 
ence, directly from the heart, indirectly from the mind, the extensive appa- 
ratus constituting the organ of breathing is put in motion, and gives us the 
outward signs which we call expression. The man was wrong who found 
fault with nature for not placing a window before the heart, in order to ren- 
der visible human thoughts and intentions. There is, in truth, provision 
made in the countenance and outward bearing for such discoveries *. 

«« One, ignorant of the grounds on which these opinions are founded, has 
said, ‘ Every strong emotion is directed towards the heart : the heart ex- 
periences various kinds of sensation, pleasant or unpleasant, over which it 
has no control; and from thence the agitated spirits are diffused over the 
body.’ The fact is certainly so, although the language be figurative. 
How are these spirits diffused, and what are their effects ? 


* This observation appears to have been borrowed by Sir C. Bell from a small 
treatise by the French physician La Chambre, entitled ‘ l’Art de connaitre "homme. 
The passage may be found quoted by Lavater, in the first volume of his ‘ Essays on 
Physiognomy,’ p. 56. Most of the principal authorities on the science are collected 
in the same place. The passage from Haller’s ‘Elementa Physiologie,’ tom. v. p. 
590, is well worthy of notice, for it contains a careful investigation of the effects of 
passion on the countenance. Lavater himself applies the term physiognomy to the 
science of the features in a state of repose; and he calls the science of expression 
pathognomy, as it concerns the features under the influence of passion. But all 
these writers treated of the movements or form of the features as if they were di- 
rectly affected by the disposition or emotions of the mind. Sir Charles Bell was 
the first physiologist who showed that the affections of the mind frst acted upon 
the heart, and that, by means of the respiratory nerves, they then produced a 
certain re-action, which we call expression, in the countenance. 
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“* We find that the influence of the heart upon the extended organ of re- 
spiration has sway at so early a period of our existence, that we must ac- 
knowledge that the operation or play of the instrument of expression pre- 
cedes the mental emotions with which they are to be joined, accompanies 
them in their first dawn, strengthens them, and directs them. So that it 
is not, perhaps, too much to conclude that, from these organs moving in 
sympathy with the mind, the same uniformity is produced among men, in 
their internal feelings, emotions, or passions, as there exists in their ideas 
of external nature from the uniform operations of the organs of sense. 

** Let us place examples before us, and then try whether the received doc- 
trines of the passions will furnish us with an explanation of the phenomena, 
or whether we must go deeper, and seek the assistance of anatomy. 

‘In the expression of the passions, there is a compound influence in 
operation. Let us contemplate the appearance of terror. We can readily 
conceive why a man stands with eyes intently fixed on the object of his 
fears, the eyebrows elevated to the utmost, and the eye largely uncovered ; 
or why, with hesitating and bewildered steps, his eyes are rapidly and 
wildly in search of something. In this, we only perceive the intent appli- 
cation of his mind to the object of his apprehensions—its direct influence 
on the outward organ.. But observe him further: there is a spasm on his 
breast, he cannot breathe freely, the chest is elevated, the muscles of his 
neck and shoulders are in action, his breathing is short and rapid, there is 
a gasping and a convulsive motion of his lips, a tremor on his hollow cheek, 
a gulping and catching of his throat ; and why does his heart knock at his 
ribs,-while yet there is no force of circulation ?—for his lips and cheeks are 
ashy pale. 

*« So in grief, if we attend to the same class of phenomena, we shall be 
able to draw an exact picture. Let us imagine to ourselves the over- 
whelming influence of grief onwoman. The object in her mind has absorbed 
all the powers of the frame, the body is no more regarded, the spirits have 
left it, it reclines, and the limbs gravitate ; they are nerveless and relaxed, 
and she scarcely breathes; but why comes at intervals the long-drawn 
sigh ?—why are the neck and throat convulsed ?—-what causes the swelling 
and quivering of the lips, and the deadly paleness of the face ?—or why is 
the hand so pale and earthy cold ?—and why, at intervals, as the agony 
returns, does the convulsion spread over the frame like a paroxysm of suf- 
focation ? 

“It must, I think, be acknowledged, when we come to arrange these 
phenomena, these outward signs of the passions, that they cannot proceed 
from the direct influence of the mind alone. However strange it may 
sound to unaccustomed ears, it is to the heart and lungs, and all the ex- 
tended instrument of breathing, that we are to trace these effects. 

“‘ Over such motions of the body the mind has an unequal control. By 
a strong effort the outward tokens may be restrained, at least in regard to 
the general bearing of the body ; but who, while suffering, can retain the 
natural fulness of his features, or the healthful colour of his cheek, the un- 
embarrassed respiration and clearness of the natural voice? The villain 
may command his voice, and mask his purpose with light and libertine 
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words, or carry an habitual sneer of contempt of all softer passions ; but 
his unnatural paleness, and the sinking of his features, will betray that he 


suffers. Clarence says to his murderers, 
“** How deadly dost thou speak ! 


Your eyes do menace me: Why look you pale?’ 
« But the just feelings of mankind demand respect; men will not have 


the violence of grief obtruded on them. To preserve the dignity of his 
character, the actor must permit those uncontrollable signs of suffering 
alone to escape, which betray how much he feels, and how much he re- 


strains. 

«* Even while asleep, these interior organs of feeling will prevail, and dis- 
close the source of expression. Has my reader seen Mrs. Siddons in 
Queen Katherine during that solemn scene where the sad note was played 
which she named her knell? Who taught the crowd sitting at a play, an 
audience differing in age, habits and education, to believe those quivering 
motions, and that gentle smile, and those slight convulsive twitchings, to 
be true to nature? To see every one hushed to the softest breathing of 
sympathy with the silent expression of the actress, exhibits all mankind 
held together by one universal feeling; and that feeling, excited by ex- 
pression, so deeply laid in our nature, as to have influence, without being 
obvious to reason.” 

This universal meaning of expression which, as the author 
elsewhere observes, is to passion and the emotions of the 
heart what language is to thought and the operations of the 
mind, is connatural with man. It precedes the first inarticu- 
late sounds of infancy; it hovers over the closing scenes of 
decay and death. It speaks when specch is silent. It is the 
common utterance of the white man and the black, of the 
bondsman and the free, of savage and of civilized life. Arti- 
ficial manners may mask or constraint degrade it; but they 
cannot obliterate it, though for its highest development it re- 
quires a life of liberty, cultivation and truth. It even creates 
a tie of sympathy between man and the higher animals; for 
in all alike the upturned eye has supplication in it, the quiver- 
ing muscles are relaxed by grief, the frame is knit and the 
teeth set by rage. It gives to instinct the eloquence of in- 
telligence ; but it rises in man alone to the highest pitch of 
delicacy and variety,—to laughter and to tears,—and gradu- 
ally declines as it descends the vast ladder of animated life, 
where it occurs as the invariable exponent of the vital powers. 
Such observations as these have been developed with the 
greatest felicity in these Essays. We select the example of 


the eye :— 
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** We have said that the eye indicates the holier emotions. In all stages 
of society, and in every clime, the posture and expression of reverence have 
been the same. The works of the great masters, who have represented the 
more sublime passions of man, may be adduced as evidences: by the up- 
turned direction of the eyes, and a correspondence of feature and attitude, 
they address us in language intelligible to all mankind. The humble pos- 
ture and raised eyes are natural, whether in the darkened chamber or under 
the open vault of heaven. 

**On first consideration, it seems merely consistent, that when pious 
thoughts prevail, man should turn his eyes from things earthly to the 
purer objects above. But there is a reason for this, which is every way 
worthy of attention. When subject to particular influences, the natural 
position of the eyeball is to be directed upwards. In sleep, languor and 
depression, or when affected with strong emotions, the eyes naturally and 
insensibly roll upwards. The action is not a voluntary one; it is irresis- 
tible. Hence, in reverence, in devotion, in agony of mind, in all senti- 
ments of pity, in bodily pain with fear of death, the eyes assume that posi- 
tion. 

«* Let us explain by what muscles the eyes are so revolved. There are 
two sets of muscles which govern the motions of the eyeball. Four straight 
muscles, attached at cardinal points, by combining their action, move it in 
every direction required for vision, and these muscles are subject to the 
will. When the straight muscles, from weariness or exhaustion, cease to 
guide the eye, two other muscles operate to roll it upwards under the eye- 
lid: these are the oblique muscles. Accordingly, in sleep, in fainting, in 
approaching death, when the four voluntary muscles resign their action, 
and insensibility creeps over the retina, the oblique muscles prevail, and 
the pupil is revolved, so as to expose only the white of the eye. It is so 
far consolatory to reflect, that the apparent agony indicated by this direc- 
tion of the eyes, in fainting or the approach of death, is the effect of en- 
croaching insensibility—of objects impressed on the nerve of vision being 
no longer perceived. 

«« We thus see that when wrapt in devotional feelings, and when out- 
ward impressions are unheeded, the eyes are raised, by an action neither 
taught nor acquired. It is by this instinctive motion we are led to bow 
with humility—to look upwards in prayer, and to regard the visible 
heavens as the seat of God. 

««* Prayer is the upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near.’ 

«« Although the savage does not always distinguish God from the hea- 
vens above him, this direction of the eye would appear to be the source of 
the universal belief that the Supreme Being has His throne above. The 
idolatrous Negro in praying for rice and yams, or that he may be active 
and swift, lifts up his eyes to the canopy of the sky. So, in intercourse 
with God, although we are taught that our globe is ever revolving : though 
religion inculcates that the Almighty is everywhere, yet, under the influ- 
ence of this position of the eye, which is no doubt designed for a purpose, 
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—we seek Him on high. ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.’ 

** See, then, how this property of our bodily frame has influenced our 
opinions and belief ; our conceptions of the Deity, our religious observances, 
our poetry and daily habits.” 


Even the beard and hair have their appropriate meaning 
and effect :— 


“The stages of man’s life are outwardly characterised. An opinion pre- 
vails that the form and lineaments of old age are a consequence of the 
deterioration of the material of our frame; and that the resemblance so 
often drawn between an aged man leaning on his staff and a ruin tottering 
to its fall, is a perfect one. It is not so; the material of the frame is ever 
the same; years affect it not; but infancy, youth, maturity and old age 
have their appropriate outward characters. Why should the forehead be 
bald and the beard luxuriant, if not to mark the latest epoch of man’s life ? 
or what reason can be given for the hair not growing on the chin during 
the vascular fulness of youth, but that it would be inconsistent with the 
characters of that time of life to be provided with a beard? 

«* When these Essays were first written, there was not a beard to be 
seen in England, unless joined with squalor and neglect: and I had the 
conviction that this appendage concealed the finest features. Being in 
Rome, however, during the procession of the Corpus Domini, I saw that 
the expression was not injured by the beard; but that it added to the dig- 
nity and character of years. It was evident that the fine heads by the old 
masters were copies of what were then seen in nature, though now but 
rarely. There were beards which nearly equalled that of the ‘ Moses’ of 
Michael Angelo in length, and which flowed like those in the paintings of 
Domenichino and Correggio. 

««The beard is characteristic of nations. In the East it is honoured, and 
to be shaved is the mark of a slave. A beard of three hands’ breadth is a 
goodly show; but to exceed that requires a life of repose: violent exercise 
in the field shortens the beard. The Turks have a very poor beard. The 
Persians have noble beards, and are proud of the distinction. The beard 
of Futteh Ali Shah, the late king of Persia, reached below his girdle, was 
full and fine, and remarkable in a nation of beards for having no division 
in the middle. Such a beard, during the active period of life, shows finely 
on horseback ; being tossed over the shoulders in the wind, and indicating 
speed. In the natural beard, the hair has a peculiarity depending on the 
place from which it grows. The hair of the upper lip is more profuse, and 
even in the oldest man is of a darker hue than that of the under lip; so 
that falling on the lower part, it can still be distinguished as it mixes with 
the purer white. Again, the hair descending from the sides of the face 
attains a greater length than that which comes from the chin; and this is 
more especially the character of age. 

«In the French regiments they set frightful fellows, with axes over their 
shoulders, to march in front: on their heads is a black bear-skin cap, of 
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the form and dimensions of a drum, and they select men with beards of 
the same hue, which grow in a bush, the counterpart of that on their 
heads. But the face, as seen between the two black masses, is more 
ludicrous than terrible, and has an effect very different from what is in- 
tended. A common fellow’s beard, like a common fellow’s countenance, 
is coarse. 

«« Even in the Franciscan and Capuchin monks, the beard has not always 
the fine character displayed in the works of the old painters. Their models 
are gone with their times. Something excessive and ideal may be repre- 
sented by the beard. Michael Angelo has, perhaps, followed Scripture, in 
the beard of his ‘ Moses,’ which floats below the girdle; and in the fresco 
of Jeremiah, in the Sistine Chapel. The finest painting of the beard that 
I have seen is by Correggio, in the Scala of the Albergo dei Poveri, in 
Genoa,—a fresco of the Saviour, in the arms of the Almighty, where the 
beard of the Father flows beautifully. In short, the beard may become, with 
knowledge and taste, the most characteristic part in a figure. 

«¢ Expression in the Lips and Moustaches.—Things familiar do not always 
give rise to their natural association. I was led to attend more particularly 
to the moustaches as a feature of expression, in meeting a handsome young 
French soldier, coming up a long ascent in the Coté d’Or, and breathing 
hard, although with a good-humoured, innocent expression. His sharp- 
pointed black moustaches rose and fell with a catamountain look that set 
me to think on the cause. 

«« Every one must have observed how the nostrils play in hard breathing. 
We have seen that there is a muscle which is the principal agent in this 
action ; and it may be felt swelling during inspiration, when the finger is 
pressed on the upper lip, just under the nostril. It is the depressor ale 
nasi. The action of this muscle, under the roots of the hairs on the lip, sen- 
sibly moves them ; and as all passionate excitements influence the respira- 
tory actions, the nostrils and moustaches necessarily participate in the 
movement in violent passions. Thus, although the hair of the upper lip 
does conceal the finer modulations of the mouth, as in woman, it adds to 
the character of the stronger and harsher emotions. 

‘«T continued to think of this in descending the Rhone, in company with 
some French officers; they were merry with wine, and I saw their mou- 
staches, black, red and white, animated in their songs and laughter; and 
although with a farouche character, these appendages rather added to than 
concealed expression. We see the pictorial effect in the hilarity of the 
Dutch boor.”’ 


It will already have been perceived from the extracts we 
have given, that the science of expression as it was under- 
stood by Sir Charles Bell, touched the confines of those psy- 
chological studies, which demand for their discussien the 
strictest accuracy of philosophical language and the careful 
lucidity of logical arrangement. To these abstruse inquiries, 
however, the peculiar qualifications and pursuits of the author 
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did not leadhim. It cannot but be regretted, for the sake of 
one of the most curious problems of metaphysical science, 
that Sir Charles Bell’s attention does not appear to have 
been directed to Descartes’ Treatise on the Passions, or to 
the few philosophical writers who have treated the subject, 
although with scientific attainments very far below his own. 
We are inclined to suspect that a more close examination of 
the question would have induced him to modify his opinion, 
that “the faculties owe their development as much to the 
“ operation of the instruments of expression as to the im- 
“ pressions of the outward senses.” Such a doctrine would 
lead far into the blank labyrinth of secondary causes; it 
tends to convert into a fallacious original what is in truth a 
faithful copy or image of the mind. We cannot omit, how- 
ever, one paragraph which conveys a philosophical reflection 
in very striking language :— 

** Pain is affirmed to be unqualified evil; yet pain is necessary to our 
existence ; at birth it rouses the dormant faculties, and gives us conscious- 
ness. To imagine the absence of pain is not only to imagine a new state 
of being, but a change in the earth, and all uponit. As inhabitant of 
earth, and as a consequence of the great law of gravitation, the human body 
must have weight. It must have bones, as columns of support, and levers 
or the action of its muscles ; and this mechanical structure implies a com- 
plication and delicacy of texture beyond our conception. For that fine 
texture a sensibility to pain is destined to be the protection ; it is the safe- 
guard of the body; it makes us alive to those injuries which would other- 
wise destroy us, and warns us to avoid them. 

«« When, therefore, the philosopher asks why were not our actions per- 
formed at the suggestions of pleasure, he imagines man, not constituted 
as he is, but as if he belonged to a world in which there was neither weight 
nor pressure, nor any thing injurious,—where there were no dangers to 
apprehend, no difficulties to overcome, and no call for exertion, resolution 
or courage. It would, indeed, be a curious speculation to follow out the 
consequences on the highest qualities of the mind, if we could suppose man 
thus free from all bodily suffering.” 


From these topics it is agreeable to turn to the vivid and 
graceful impressions, snatched alike from nature and from 
art, in the course of Sir Charles Bell’s Italian journey. There 
is not a higher gratification in life,—and possibly it partakes 
of the enlarged pleasures of a better existence,—than to pass, 
prepared for the change, into a region where the visions of 
the fancy and the abstract truths of the intellect are realized 
VOL, XVII.—N®, XXXIII. P 
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in the most perfect forms of beauty. As our author crossed 
France, the southern enthusiasm kindled his artist’s nature. 
He saw men in the novelty of various manners, and the pic- 
turesque forms of warmer climates. Sometimes in the com- 
mon accidents of life, and more frequently in the peculiarities 
of foreign gesticulation or the ceremonies of the Catholic 
church, an observation, which might have escaped a less 
watchful eye, went to illustrate speculations which originated 
in very different scenes. A man who should devote his life 
to pursue and to interpret the language of expression, has at 
once before him an endless variety in a perpetual identity,— 
the variety of human nature, the identity of man. To the 
great artists of Italy, similar scenes and observations furnished 
the models they so admirably imitated: to the critic in his 
humbler sphere, they furnish the true key to the apprecia- 
tion of those works. The following passage will be read with 
great interest :— 


“‘In the same day I made careful examinations of the anatomical studies 
of Michael Angelo, in the collection of the Grand Duke of Florence, and I 
compared them with his noble works in the tombs of the Medici. I ob- 
served that he had avoided the error of artists of less genius, who, in 
shewing their learning, deviate fiom living nature. I recognised the ut- 
most accuracy of anatomy in the great artist’s studies ; in his pen-and-ink 
sketches of the knee, for example, every point of bone, muscle, tendon and 
ligament was marked, and perhaps a little exaggerated. But on surveying 
the limbs of those fine statues, this peculiarity was not visible ; there were 
none of the details of the anatomy, but only the effects of muscular action, 
as seen in life, not the muscles. As, perhaps, this is the most important 
lesson which can be given to the artist, I shall venture to transcribe the 
notes I made at the time. 

“«« The statue of Lorenzo di Medici, Duca d’Urbino, by Michael Angelo, 
is in the Capella di Principi, of the church of St. Lorenzo. Under the 
statue are two figures, one of Twilight, the other of Daybreak. I observed 
in the male figure, which is of very grand proportions, the clavicle or 
collar-bone, the head of the humerus, the deltoid and pectoral muscles 
developed beyond nature, yet singularly true in the anatomy. Such a 
shoulder was never seen in man, yet so finely is it imagined, that no one 
part is unduly exaggerated ; but all is magnified with so perfect a know- 
ledge, that it is just as a whole, the bone and the muscle corresponding in 
their proportions. In the same chapel are the statues of Giuliano di 
Medici, Duke of Nemours, and brother of Leo X. with the recumbent 
figures of Day and Night. It is in these finely conceived figures that we 
have the proof of Michael Angelo’s genius. They may not have the perfect 
purity and truth that we see in the antique; but there is a magnificence, 
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which belongs to him alone. Here we see the effect of muscular action, 
without affected display of anatomical knowledge. The back is marvel- 
lously fine. The position of the scapula, for example, makes its lower 
angle throw up the edge of the latissimus dorsi, for the scapula is forced 
back upon the spine, in consequence of the position of the arm. Michael 
Angelo must have carefully studied the anatomy in reference to the changes 
produced in the living body by the action of its members: the shifting of 
the scapula, with the consequent rising of the mass of muscles, some in 
action, some merely pushed into masses, are very finely shewn*.’ 

“ Having just come from observing his sketches of the anatomy of the 
knee-joint, I was curious in my observation of the manner in which he 
made his knowledge available in the joints of these fine statues; and they 
gave rise to the following remarks. 

“Tf an artist, with a knowledge of the structure, should look upon the 
knee in a bent position, he will recognise the different bones and ligaments. 
But if he look upon it in an extended position of the limb, or during exer- 
tion, he will not distinguish the same parts. The contour, the swelling of 
the integument, and the fulness around the joint, are not produced by the 
forms of the bones, but by the rising up of the parts displaced by the new 
position of the bones. The fatty cushions which are within and external 
to the knee-joint, and which serve the purpose of friction-wheels in the 
play of the bones upon each other, no longer occupy the same relative 
places ; they are protruded from the depth of the cavity to the surface. 
How well Michael Augelo knew this, these statues of Day and Night 
evince. 

““« In these statues, great feeling of art and genius of the highest order 
have been exhibited ; anatomical science, ideal beauty, or rather grandeur, 
combined. It is often said that Michael Angelo studied the Belvidere 
Torso, and that he kept it continually in his eye. That fine specimen of 
ancient art may have been the authority for his grand development of the 
human muscles ; but it did not convey to him the effect which he produced 
by the throwing out of those magnificent and giant limbs. Here we see 
the vigour of this sculptor’s stroke and the firmness of his touch, as well 
as his sublime conception of the human figure. We can imagine that he 
wrought by no measure or mechanical contrivance; that he hewed out the 
marble as another would cast together his mass of clay in a first sketch. 
Many of his finest works are left unfinished ; it appears that he found the 
block of marble in some instances too small, and left the design incom- 
plete. For my own part I feel that the finish and smoothness of the 
marble is hardly consistent with the vigour of Michael Angelo’s concep- 
tions ; and I should regret to think that such a genius should have wasted 
an hour in giving softness or polish to the surface. 

“«* Who is there, modern or ancient, that would thus voluntarily en- 
counter all the difficulties of the art and throw the human body into this 





* “TJ might make similar remarks on the statue by John of Bologna,—Januarius 
sitting, shivering under a shower, in a fountain in the Villa Petraia, near Florence,” 
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position, or who could throw the shoulder into this violent distortion, and 
yet preserve the relations of the parts, of bone and muscle, with such sci- 
entific exactness? We have in this great master a proof of the manner in 
which genius submits to labour, in order to attain perfection. He must 
have undergone the severe toil of the anatomist to acquire such a power 
of design, which it was hardly to be supposed could be sufficiently appre- 
ciated then or now. 

««¢ Without denying the beauty or correctness of the true Grecian pro- 
ductions of the chisel, they ought not to be contrasted with the works of 
Michael Angelo to his disadvantage. He had a noble conception of the 
august form of man: to my thinking, superior to anything exhibited in 
ancient sculpture. Visconti imputes inferiority to Buonarotti; and, to 
confirm his views, compares the antique statues restored by him with the 
limbs and heads which he added. But I can conceive nothing less suited 
to the genius of the artist than this task of modelling and adjusting a limb 
in a different position from that which is entire, and yet so as to preserve 
the proportions and character of the whole. The manner of his working, 
and the urgency of his genius for an unrestrained field of exertion, unfitted 
him for that kind of labour, while it is a matter of necessity that a copy 
shall be inferior to an original. 

««* What the figures of Night and Morning had to do before the degene- 
rate son of the Medici is another matter. They seem to have been placed 
there as mere ornaments, and in the luxury of talent, to give the form and 
posture of the human figure, ‘ per ornamento e per solo spoggio di giacitura 
e de’ forme.’ 

«When in Rome I was impatient until I stood before the statue of 
Moses, so much had been said of its extraordinary merit, and also so much 
of its defects. It is a noble figure, with all the energy of Buonarotti dis- 
played in it. It is not the anatomy alone which constitutes its perfection ; 
but there is the same mind displayed in the attitude, the habiliment, the 
beard, and all the accompaniments, as in the vigour of the naked shoulders 
and arms. It is the realisation of his high conception of the human 
figure.’”’ 


Sir Charles Bell inclines to give to the great sculptors of 
Italy a preference over the artists even of Greece, probably 
from the excellence of the former in that kind of powerful 
expression and character which he himself was best able to 
appreciate. Yet his criticisms on the ‘Laocoon’ and the 
* Dying Gladiator’ are of great value. We can only make room 
for the latter :— 


“‘ The ‘ Dying Gladiator ’ is one of those masterpieces of antiquity which 
exhibits a knowledge of anatomy and of man’s nature. He is not resting ; 
he is not falling; but in the position of one wounded in the chest, and 
seeking relief in that anxious and oppressed breathing which attends a 
mortal wound with loss of blood. He seeks support to his arms, not to 
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rest them or to sustain the body, but to fix them, that their action may be 
transferred to the chest, and thus assist the labouring respiration. The 
nature of his sufferings leads to this attitude. Ina man expiring from loss 
of blood, as the vital stream flows, the heart and lungs have the same pain- 
ful feeling of want, which is produced by obstruction to the breathing. As 
the blood is draining from him he pants and looks wild, and the chest 
heaves convulsively. And so the ancient artist has placed this statue in 
the posture of one who suffers the extremity of difficult respiration. The 
fixed condition of the shoulders, as he sustains his sinking body, shews 
that the powerful muscles, common to the ribs and arms, have their action 
concentrated to the struggling chest. In the same way does a man afflicted 
with asthma rest his hands or his elbows upon a table, stooping forwards, 
that the shoulders may become fixed points; the muscles of the arm and 
shoulder then act as muscles of respiration, and aid in the motion of the 
chest, during the heaving and anxiety which belong to the disease.” 


We conclude with a passage which has much of the gran- 
deur of those exalted works by which it appears to have been 
suggested :— 


“There is a link of connexion between all liberal professions. The 
painter may borrow from the physician. He will require something more 
than his fancy can supply, if he has to represent a priestess or a sybil. It 
must be the creation of a mind, learned as well as inventive. He may 
readily conceive a female form full of energy, her imagination at the 
moment exalted and pregnant, so that things long past are painted in 
colours as if they stood before her, and her expression becomes bold and 
poetical. But he will have a more true and precise idea of what is to be 
depicted, if he reads the history of that melancholia which undoubtedly, in 
early times, has given the idea of one possessed with a spirit. A young 
woman is seen constitutionally pale and languid ; and from this inanimate 
state no show of affection or entreaty will draw her into conversation with 
her family. But how changed is her condition, when instead of the 
lethargy and fixed countenance, the circulation is suddenly restored, the 
blood mounts to her cheeks, and her eyes sparkle, while both in mind and 
body she manifests an unwonted energy, and her whole frame is animated. 
During the continuance of the paroxysm, she delivers herself with a force 
of thought and language, and in a tone so greatly altered, that even her 
parents say, ‘She is not our child, she is not our daughter, a spirit has 
entered into her.’ This is in accordance with the prevailing superstition 
of antiquity ; for how natural to suppose, when this girl again falls into a 
state of torpor, and sits like a marble statue, pale, exhausted, taciturn, that 
the spirit has left her. The transition is easy; the priests take her under 
their care, watch her ravings and give them meaning, until she sinks again 
into a death-like stupor or indifference. 

«* Successive attacks of this kind impress the countenance indelibly. The 
painter has to represent features powerful, but consistent with the maturity 
and perfection of feminine beauty. He will shew his genius by portraying 
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not only a fine female form with the grandeur of the antique, but a face of 
peculiar character ; embodying a state of disease often witnessed by the 
physician, with associations derived from history. If on the dead and uni- 
form paleness of the face he bestows that deep tone of interest which be- 
longs to features inactive, but not incapable of feeling: if he can shew 
something of the imprint of long suffering isolated from human sympathy, 
throw around her the appropriate mantle, and let the fine hair fall on her 
shoulders, the picture will require no golden letters to announce her cha- 
racter, as in the old paintings of the Sybil or the Pythoness.”’ 


To such fragments as these nothing need be added. It is 
well that the discoveries and the reflections of such a mind 
should be placed within the reach of the public at large in an 
accessible and attractive form. The truest acknowledgement 
of the services rendered by such men is the respect which 
every one may pay to their literary remains; and we are per- 
suaded that the success of this volume will not be inferior to 
that of the admirable treatise on the Hand, and not unworthy 
of its accomplished author’s lasting fame. 


ArTIcLE IX. 


A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Taylor 
of Norwich, author of “ English Synonyms Discrimi- 
nated,” ** An Historic Survey of German Poetry,” ete. 
By J. W. Rosserps, F.G.S., of Norwich. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Murray, 1844. 


Erenr years have elapsed since the death of William Taylor 
of Norwich, and thirteen since the publication of his last 
work ; and as, although a celebrated, he was mostly an ano- 
nymous writer, it is not unlikely that oblivion already shares 
with memory his once widely-spread reputation. Mr. Rob- 
berds’ volumes afford therefore a welcome opportunity for 
recalling awhile to remembrance a man “ of mark and likeli- 
hood” in his day, and one whose name, on many accounts, 
should not pass away with writings too occasional for the 
most part for duration or revival. 

In the first place, all critics who, like ourselves, profess 
to have any philosophy in them, are bound to commemorate 
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him as their founder. “ The style of philosophical criticism,” 
Mr. Hazlitt remarks, in his ‘ Spirit of the Age,’ “ which has 
** been the boast of the Edinburgh Review, was first intro- 
** duced into the Monthly Review about the year 1796, in a 
* series of articles by Mr. William Taylor of Norwich.” In 
the next place, all who have directly or indirectly benefited 
by the literature of Germany, during the last half century, 
are equally bound to acknowledge him as among the first in 
order of time, and certainly of merit also, of those who have 
disclosed and imparted the intellectual wealth of our Teutonic 
brethren. The influence of periodical literature upon all 
reading and thinking persons, and of the scientific criticism 
of Germany upon periodical literature, is undeniable. On 
both accounts, therefore, William Taylor claims to be reckoned 
among the formative minds of his age, as one who has largely 
contributed to render us what we are as a reading and writing 
public. And besides what he circulated through the press as 
a critic and translator, he actively disseminated by his letters 
and conversation germs of thought and principles of criti- 
cism, in his day almost inaccessible, to a numerous circle of 
correspondents and associates. That he produced no more 
extensive works than his ‘ Synonyms’ and ‘ Life of Sayers,’ 
no worthier or more perdurable monument of his talents than 
his ‘ Historic Survey of German Poetry,’ is indeed, as re- 
spects himself, much to be regretted. But let us not be told 
that one who so freely and so long communicated his intel- 
lectual stores, who abandoned wealth and the prospect of 
wealth for the sake of literature, frittered away time and 
talents as respects the public. The labour and learning he 
lavished on periodical writings gave a new impulse to that 
department of literature. Coleridge talked away volumes, 
and left behind him no system of philosophy. Taylor’s 
avowed works, and multifarious designs of work, were injured 
by his activity in disseminating anonymously always novel 
and sometimes profound views of philology and art, of history 
and political economy. He was also, as himself has told us, 
unfortunately a systematic postponer; and so, like Mackin- 
tosh, the Opium-eater, and others of his contemporaries, let 
slip, through some defect of mental husbandry, the harvest 
of promising and unremitting labour. 
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We enter upon the review of William Taylor’s literary life 
with something of the interest which belongs to a contempo- 
rary writer, but with more of the curiosity which attaches 
itself to the study of a mind reflecting and embodying the 
past rather than the present. His reputation began with, and 
rests upon, his German scholarship,— hic currus et arma ;” 
but the Germany which he interpreted and assimilated is not 
the Germany which now, in so many channels, permeates and 
nourishes our imaginative and philosophical literature. For 
William Taylor, Goethe can hardly be said to have existed: 
the Schlegels and Fichte, Schelling and Hegelism, were not: 
the greater historians and zsthetical writers are mostly be- 
yond his horizon. In their stead, his works and thoughts 
represent the intellectual being of an elder brood,—Lessing, 
Wieland, Herder and Klopstock, whom the French revolu- 
tion severed widely and distinctly from the later luminaries 
and exponents of the Teutonic mind. If therefore he has 
competently interpreted to us the first great age, be it the 
silver or the golden, of Germany, his interpretation is, as far 
as it goes, complete ; nor have we any right to complain of 
its being fragmentary, since it includes one definite cycle of 
an almost limitless subject. What he knew and undertook to 
teach, he has made plain and has performed. His fullness 
and his shortcomings alike belong to the era in which he was 
trained; and if more recent guides can conduct us further, 
let it not be forgotten that William Taylor was among the 
earliest and clearest indicators of “the ancient ways.” 

Mr. Robberds has one of the first virtues of a biographer— 
reverence for the subject of his story—and a main qualifica- 
tion for his task—an intimacy and friendship of thirty-five 
years. His book is carefully written ; we could desire indeed 
a less swelling phrase, and the absence of some prejudices and 
idola tribiis; but he in great measure disarms objection by 
the plea, that literary pursuits are not his occupation, and 
that every line of his work has been written, revised and cor- 
rected for the press in the intervals of busy commercial life. 
He is therefore entitled to indulgence for minor deficiencies, 
and to high praise for the pains he has taken to recall and 
recompose the fading and scattered lineaments of William 
Taylor’s personal and intellectual character. As an advocate 
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he may not always be judicious, but as a friend he is always 
earnest, animated and well-intending. 

These volumes present the portraiture of a life for the most 
part spent in provincial retirement, but from boyhood to se- 
nescence devoted to literature in manifold forms—speculative, 
critical, scholastic, imaginative. The scene is laid in the 
study rather than in the world, and consequently we have few 
glimpses of the usual circles of wit and wisdom, few anec- 
dotes of clubs or coteries, or of the ordinary routine of books 
and bookmakers. But in place of these topics, we are in- 
troduced to a man of strong intellectual thewes and sinews, 
who sees clearly and speaks decisively on various matters, one 
that has “scooped Helicon with no common shell,” but is 
master of sundry arts and tongues, and has a large heart 
withal, and ready and generous sympathies. We are shown 
too how reviewing was managed, and what it was some half- 
century ago, and have occasional peeps at works on the easel, 
whereof some are irretrievably forgotten, and some—Thalaba, 
Kehama and Roderick—-still remembered in parts, if not alto- 
gether. Then we have the correspondence with Southey, un- 
surpassed, if indeed ever equalled, in literary history, for 
its frankness, good-humour, variety and mutual reverence, 
to which the recent death and the closing years of the late 
Laureate will long impart a melancholy interest. And lastly, 
there is the friendship with Sayers, and the filial piety of 
Taylor, pervading and consecrating his whole intellectual 
life, and atoning for much waywardness and some faults. 
Mr. Robberds’ Biography had Mr. Southey’s full concur- 
rence, and, but for his declining health, would have had his 
helping hand. With William Taylor’s letters seventy-three 
of Southey’s are here published, with his ready assent; 
and we owe to him principally the preservation of Taylor’s 
extant correspondence. With his friend’s opinions, political 
and theological, the Laureate had latterly small sympathy, 
and, since he was not very tolerant of dissidents, the follow- 
ing expression of unaltered affection, on hearing of Taylor’s 
death, is the more honourable to both parties :— 

«IT was not aware of my old friend’s illness, or I should certainly have 


written to him, to express that unabated regard which I have felt for him 
eight-and-thirty years, and that hope which I shall ever feel, that we may 
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meet in a higher and happier state of existence. I have known very few 
who equalled him in talents—none who had a kinder heart; and there 
never lived a more dutiful son or a sincerer friend.” 


William Taylor, to whom this testimony was borne by a 
great and good man, was born in Norwich in 1765, the 
only child of wealthy parents. Of his mother we shall let 
Mr. Robberds speak in his own words presently. His father 
was a respectable manufacturer, engaged principally in the 
export trade; and the son, destined from childhood to be a 
partner in the house, was educated with heedful reference to 
his commercial prospects. The circumstances of his birth 
and station, and the society of Norwich itself in those days, 
influenced materially the younger Taylor’s character, and we 
shall therefore dwell with some minuteness on the history of 
his earlier years. Brought up with all the tenderness and 
care usually bestowed on an only child, he was in some de- 
gree removed from childhood’s companions and sports, and 
a happy home rendered him, although he never married, 
throughout life a domestic man. ‘Taylor’s friend Sayers also 
died a bachelor ; but “ his youth had been agitated by various 
loves and disloves ;” whereas, for anything that appears to 
the contrary, Taylor’s days in this respect were passed in 
perfect calm. That he might in due time conduct the foreign 
correspondence of the export business, he was taught French 
and Italian, before he learned Latin and Greek. His first 
instructor was the Rev. John Bruckner, pastor of the French 
and Dutch Protestant churches in Norwich. Mr. Bruck- 
ner was an etymologist, and had published Observations 
on the Diversions of Purley, and he instructed the future 
discriminator of synonyms in the general principles of lan- 
guage, as well as in French and Italian. Taylor’s next tutor 
was the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, minister of the Pres- 
byterian congregation at Palgrave, from whom he acquired 
sufficient Latin and Greek; and from Mrs. Barbauld, whom 
he always designated as “the mother of his mind,” another 
accomplishment, not always acquired with Latin and Greek, 
the art of writing English. In prose, at least, Mrs. Barbauld 
was no mean proficient; and, besides “ enditing,” the Pal- 
grave scholars were taught the art of “ criticising,”’—with 
what result in William Taylor’s case appeared afterwards 
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in many monthly and annual Reviews. The parents of 
William Taylor were members of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation at Norwich, and to their place and form of worship, 
although his sentiments or paradoxes at least squared almost 
as little with Unitarianism as with St. Athanasius, he adhered 
throughout life. Many years before her decease, Mrs. Taylor 
had become wholly blind; but her steps were guided by the 
most affectionate of sons; and “seldom was there a Sunday 
* morning,” says Mr. Robberds, “ on which they were not seen 
“ thus proceeding together through the many streets that lay 
* between their dwelling and their place of public sabbath- 
“worship.” Filial piety and the force of habit doubtless 
attached William Taylor to the church of his fathers; but 
his exoteric reason for the preference was, that the Unita- 
rians were uniformly arrayed on the side of civil liberty. 
He was thus early introduced to foreign languages, to etymo- 
logy and criticism, and trained up in a religious society which 
inculcates among its leading articles of faith or ethics the 
freedom of private judgement. 

William Taylor quitted the Barbaulds before he completed 
his fourteenth year, taking away with him from school more 
excellent things than even learning, in spite of the adage,—a 
good name, much hopefulness and the friendship of Frank 
Sayers. Mr. Robberds wonders that Taylor and Sayers, 
being the two cleverest boys in the school*, were not rivals 
rather than friends; but scholastic competitors are some- 
times friends through the whole struggle of Eton or Rugby 
sixth forms and university triposes, of which singularity we 
need cite no other examples than Canning and Hookham 
Frere. Taylor’s next schooling was in the Netherlands, 
France and Italy, where, attended by Mr. Casenave, his 
father’s partner, he was initiated in the mysteries of com- 
merce ; and whence, besides seeing and marking much of the 
manners and cities of men, he wrote certain French and Ita- 
lian letters, showing, as Mr. Robberds’ pages testify, extra- 
ordinary aptitude for writing and thinking in foreign idioms ; 
while, as appears from an English letter of the same date, he 


* Among the Palgrave scholars may be mentioned Lord Denman, Sir William 
Gell, the late Lord Daer and his brother the Earl of Selkirk, the Hon, Augustus 
Phipps, Charles Marsh, ete. 
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was, like Gibbon at a similar period of life, in some danger of 
forgetting his own. “ His correspondence at this time,” says 
his biographer, “ is more redolent of the counting-room than 
the library,” and he seems to have still regarded the ledger 
and invoice-books as his proper manuals. Steadfastness in 
the path of prescribed and practical duty was indeed, at all 
times, a prominent feature of William Taylor’s character. On 
his opinions you could not reckon,—on his actions you might 
always rely. 

Nevertheless, one of his letters at this time betrays sym- 
ptoms unfavourable to settlement in the export trade. In 
giving an account of a visit to a Carthusian monastery near 
Marseille, he reveals the secret bias of his inclination to re- 
tirement and study ; and, after describing the facilities afforded 
by silence and solitude to literary occupation, he concludes, 
** Si je deviens moine je me ferai Chartreux.” In manhood 
he was remarkable for social liveliness and even gaiety, but 
his boyhood was sage and serious; and at Palgrave the 
play-hours were usually devoted by him to reading in his 
private apartment, or to lonely meditative walks. 

If France and Italy had found an apt scholar in William 
Taylor, Germany, whither, after a six weeks’ tour in the 
manufacturing districts of England, he was next sent by his 
father, reclaimed him as a stray-waif of her own. At first, 
indeed, he was fain “to widen his throat to afford an casy 
passage to the German gutturals:” but he speedily conquered 
the achs and ochs,—dissonances, be it remarked in passing, less 
permanently irksome than French nasals or Italian sibilants, 
and during his twelvemonth’s sojourn at Detmold in West- 
phalia, he “pervasively studied German literature.” The 
epithet pervasively must be taken with some allowance. His 
‘ Historic Survey’ shows that, even at a much later zra of his 
life, he had read little of archaic German literature, the poets 
of the Swabian zra, and the cycle of the Nibelungen-lied. 
But if we substitute extensively for pervasively, we may allow 
the epithet its fullest import. It is certain that his diligence 
at this period was unremitting, his progress extraordinary, and 
his reading at once severe and unusually discursive. The 
Kantian philosophy was then derived from a single source. 
The sage of K6nigsberg had not been superseded or obscured 
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by his sectaries or disciples, and William Taylor before the 
age of twenty-five had mastered the terminology and probed 
every recess of this abstruse and subtle system. The worth 
of his acquisition may be estimated by the fact that Dugald 
Stewart, who explored the whole accessible region of meta- 
physics, at or about this time was reading Kant in the 
meagre and faithless version of Degerando. Nor was this 
knowledge hived in academic bowers. The elder Taylor, 
eager to make his son a thorough man of business, had not 
sent him to the U—niversity of Gottingen or to any col- 
lege or university whatever, but had placed him en pension 
with a German Protestant clergyman, “ Mr. Roederer, a na- 
tive of Alsace,” that he might learn to write and speak, irre- 
spectively of philosophy, Mr. Roederer’s mother-tongue. In 
these twelve months at Detmold was developed the ultimate 
phase of William Taylor’s character. His round of reading 
indeed subsequently widened, and branched off into many 
collateral paths; but he never ascended into a higher circle 
than that which he now “ pervaded,” and that circle was the 
abode of Klopstock, Wieland, Lessing and Schiller. Thence- 
forward he became, not merely a German scholar, but a Ger- 
man man, even to the articulation of his native English. His 
earnest and kindly nature, his studious disposition and love 
of theories, paradoxes and meerschaums were genuine Teu- 
tonisms, and won him all hearts. And accordingly when he 
quitted Detmold—never, as it proved, to set foot in Germany 
again—friends in testimony of their regard attended him on 
horseback to a considerable distance on his road,—-Mr. 
Roederer as far as Paderborn; and by and by Countesses 
of Lippe and others are inquiring “ Was macht der Herr 
Taylor?” Assuredly no merchant-manufacturer of Norwich, 
or other corporate city, ever returned from Germany with 
stranger or less commercial wares than the “ Herr Taylor” 
brought home with him in the year 1782. 

The society into which William Taylor entered, on his re- 
turn from the continent, was not without its effects on the 
character of a lad of seventeen, however precocious his at- 
tainments or manly his mind and manners. For it should 
be borne in mind, that his education was completed dJefore 
the age at which most English youths go to college. From 
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Mr. Robberds we borrow the following account of “ the mer- 
chant-manufacturers of Norwich,” the elder Taylor’s contem- 
poraries and associates. 

“The character of the merchant-manufacturers of Norwich at that 
period was influenced in a very extraordinary degree by the circumstances 
in which they were placed. The nature of their transactions brought them 
seldom into immediate contact with the foreign correspondents and distant 
customers to whom they were under obligations as the purchasers of their 
manufactures and the promoters of their fortunes. Their personal confer- 
ences in matters of business were held almost exclusively with those who 
were either dependent upon them for their daily bread, or who were more 
or less benefited by the operations of their trade. All the humility of gra- 
titude which they had to profess was expressed in a few set phrases, so 
often repeated in their letters as to leave no impression on their minds ; 
that, on the contrary, of which they were the objects was conveyed in looks 
of awe, gestures of submission, and acts of homage. Accustomed to have 
all their commands instantly and implicitly obeyed, they too often became 
proud and severe, impatient and authoritative, overbearing and dictatorial. 
Reverenced as patrons, they acquired the influence of lords,”’ etc. 

Amidst these “ proud cousins ” as the old burgers of Nu- 
remberg styled one another, the elder Taylor had his full 
share of weight and homage; and hence, says Mr. Robberds, 
perhaps arose the little defects of his character. Perhaps 
also some of this homage and hat-worship rebounded on his 
son, and, though they rendered him neither vain nor autho- 
ritative and dictatorial, they accustomed him too early to 
compliance and deference. His father “ was an acute, shrewd 
* and honourable man,” says the biographer of the son, “ with 
“ more restlessness than energy and more eccentricity than 
“talent.” But however despotic in the counting-house, and 
zealous at ward and city elections, out of business hours he 
was an accessible kindly man, “ willing to relax towards his 
inferiors while enjoying his pipe and glass of wine.” A 
bountiful Amphitryon in his own house, where his custom 
of an afternoon was frequently to entertain from six to ten 
guests, distinguished for superior and cultivated talents, he 
was also the prolific parent of clubs, whose appellations—*“ The 
Chips of Good-humour,” “ The Enemies of Incivility,”—de- 

note him something of a humourist. In those days, it appears, 
every man in Norwich sat, if not under his own vine and 
fig-tree, at least in his own coffee-room or tavern, and nume- 
rous were the social circles in which comfort and conversation 
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might be had, furthered by juice of grape or barley and fumes 
of the Nicotian weed. At the same time Norwich presented 
the agreeable spectacle of a city at unity with itself. Pastors 
of all denominations met lovingly together, and the influence 
of Dr. Enfield was equally favourable to religious tolerance 
and philosophical speculations. The city contained within its 
walls, as Mr. Robberds’ list shows, no ordinary amount of 
talent and learning; and from about the same period also— 
the result of such friendly union—date some of its most valu- 
able charitable, scientific and literary institutions. Upon the 
whole a youth of such singular abilities and acquirements as 
William Taylor, could hardly have been better placed for 
gaining a sudden reputation,—hardly worse for earning that 
substantial and perdurable fame which 


OF ceavensenes the clear spirit doth raise 
(The last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.”’ 


At his father’s table or club, and at the many tables or 
clubs where he was welcomed, he soon distinguished himself 
by his powers of argument, his fertility of illustration, his 
curious erudition and his ready eloquence. Nor was he less 
conspicuous for modesty, courtesy and good-humour: ar- 
rogance and vanity were alike foreign to his temper. He in- 
structed with the dithidence of a learner,—he listened as will- 
ingly as he discoursed. In controversy indeed his sparkling 
eye and glowing cheek showed the certaminis gaudia, the 
ardour with which he rushed into friendly battle. Mr. Sid- 
ney Smith would have found him no “ granter of proposi- 
tions,” and, rather than discussion should flag for lack of 
matter, he would invent and maintain for the nonce some 
startling paradox. Of this species, and for such purpose, was 
his hypothesis that the Saxon was never a vernacular lan- 
guage either in this or any other country. But to the 
latest period of his life William Taylor never aspired to dic- 
tatorship in society; and if he made any proselytes to his 
heresies, it was by fair ratiocination or by refined irony. 
Once, when rudely thwarted throughout an evening by a re- 
verend antagonist, he remarked, after the company broke up, 
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“It is a pity Mr.* * * does not carry his pulpit about with 
“ him, for then nobody would think of expressing a contrary 
* opinion.” But, in despite of many correctives in his own 
moderate and tolerant temper, William Taylor, unfortunately 
for himself and the world, won and wore his laurels too easily 
and too early. A few years spent among the Chartreuxr had 
been a healthier discipline for his mind than his daily glory 
as “ a diner-out.” He was built for a philosopher,—he conde- 
scended to be a sophist,—a Gorgias or Protagoras perhaps, 
but still a sophist. Clouds (it may be not unmingled with 
self-reproach) overcast his later life; but in his early man- 
hood he had no difficulties to wrestle with, no competition to 
surmount. His intellectual capacity and acquirements out- 
stripped his moral discipline. Master of German literature, 
at a time when even superficial students of it were rare, he 
had found a royal road to erudite display. He entered the 
lists of discussion a Briareus against single-handed comba- 
tants. His learning was of the day, living, not like classical 
scholarship, to most men obsolete, or disagreeably associated 
with the Gradus ad Parnassum and the wig and cane of some 
Dr. Rodinos or Dr. Busby. Had he talked of Plato instead 
of Kant, of Lucian instead of Voltaire, or of Sophocles in- 
stead of Schiller, although his audience might have known as 
much of one as of the other, he would have passed for a pe- 
dant, and the ‘ Speculative’ and other clubs would never have 
been formed, or if formed have blackballed him. His father was 
naturally proud of such a son; the clubs and dining-rooms 
of Norwich exulted in such an accession ; and William Taylor, 
conscious of his powers, possessed of extraordinary resources, 
hearing from all sides his own praises, wealthy and witty, if 
not substantially wise, must have been altogether a great man 
—must have been a prodigy between seventeen and twenty- 
five—had he discerned his true position, and risen above it. 
For a while, after his return from Germany, he applied 
himself assiduously to the labours of the counting-house. 
But, accustomed to rise early, he always devoted his morning 
hours to study, before the regular business of the day com- 
menced. His evenings, which by the way began at three 
o’clock, were usually passed with an extensive circle of friends, 
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whom the hospitable table of his father collected around 
him, and whose numbers were gradually increased by the re- 
putation of his own attainments and conversational powers. 
Still he was not formed for business; neither its stirring ex- 
citements, its influence upon his own station in life, nor the 
prospect of gain, stimulated him to earnest competition or 
diverted his literary tastes. Gradually the father perceived 
that he had educated his son for something else than the ex- 
port trade ; and, after an ineffectual attempt to make him a 
banker, he not only acquiesced in his remaining a scholar and 
philosopher, but himself also withdrew from business. 

At the age then of twenty-five, without further hindrance 
from ledger or invoice-book, William Taylor entered on the real 
path of his life. Up to this point we have traced his external 
circumstances minutely, because they materially affected his 
character. Henceforward circumstances were less important, 
and we shall therefore pass more rapidly over the rest of Mr. 
Robberds’s narrative. But we should present our readers with 
a very imperfect sketch of William Taylor’s life if we omitted 
mention of his other parent. Like Gray, he seems to have 
felt “ that in one’s whole life one can never have any more 
than a single mother ;” and, however capricious at times his 
intellectual course, his filial piety and manly tenderness of 
soul were ever undeviating and exemplary. 

“«« Mrs. Taylor,” says Mr. Robberds, “‘ was unquestionably one of the 
most amiable of women; invariable benevolence marked her course in all 
the relations of life, while she met its vicissitudes with the most undis- 
turbed equanimity. Her first care was to promote the comforts of her 
husband and son ; the whole management of her house was conducted with 
this view. The numerous visitors by whom it was frequented were always 
received by her with a cordial smile; their tastes were consulted in the 
entertainment provided ; their self-love gratified by her unaffected and un- 
forced attentions. Even her loss of sight, a calamity which clouded the 
last twenty-two years of her life, did not detract from her activity and use- 
fulness. She endured the privation not merely with patience but with 
cheerfulness, regretting it only so far as it might incapacitate her for the 
discharge of her duty to others. Her efforts to give them pleasure seemed 
to be redoubled by the fear of accidental omissions or imaginary neglect. 
In her household all was so methodical and well-ordered, that no diminu- 
tion of her superintending care was ever perceptible; and when, about 
twelve months before her death, some reduction of their fortune rendered a 
change of residence necessary, she accommodated herself so readily to the 
altered circumstances both of place and means, that she became at once 
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familiar with every part of her new habitation, and directed its arrange- 
ments with the same felicity of effect. Lovely is the character and in- 
estimable the value of such a helpmate. Her influence exceeds any that 
can be derived from wealth, learning or talent,—she forms and rules the 
hearts of all within her sphere. It has been said that most of those who 
have evinced superior qualities in their passage through life were blessed 
with good mothers. The mother of William Taylor was indeed a pattern 
to her sex. From her husband and son she received in return every mark 
of the most unbounded affection. The care and attention of the latter 
were exemplary, and extorted approbation even from prejudice itself. Sup- 
ported by his arm, guided in her darkness by his hand, she appeared to 
think that the infirmity which was soothed by him rendered her an object 
of envy. His acquirements were her pride, his fame was her glory ; and 
when she heard his praises from the lips of others, the tear that glistened 


in her sightless eye was perhaps the most delicious that the tenderest of 


parents ever shed.” 


Taylor himself has described his intimacy with Sayers at 
this period as truly intense. The currents of their lives, 
which since their school intimacy at Palgrave had been awhile 
divided, were now again running parallel. There was suffi- 
cient difference and sufficient resemblance in their minds and 
studies to render their intercourse mutually instructive and 
cordial: each had something to communicate, each had much 
to learn. Sayers had been, in virtue of slight seniority and 
of higher animal spirits, Taylor’s protector at school, and the 
habits of deference and compliance which were there formed 
were never wholly shaken off by him. Sayers indeed was in 
some respects William Taylor’s good genius. He could not 
entirely curb his friend’s paradoxes or anglicize his style, but 
the reverence with which he inspired him, and which is so 
touchingly recognized in the ‘ Life of Sayers,’ was a whole- 
some feeling for a mind too prone to dally with opinions, to 
mistake eccentricity for freedom, and to raise doubts without 
providing their solution. For some years before his death 
Sayers diverged widely from his early opinions, and conse- 
quently from his friend’s also, and expressed his divergence 
without reserve. We learn from one of Mr. Barron’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences,’ (of which we wish there were more in these 
volumes,) that “ one day Dr. Sayers told William Taylor he 
* had just executed his will, by which he had bequeathed his 
* library to the Dean and Chapter [of Norwich] ; and, un- 
* willing to consign to such a body any heretical books, he 
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“was about to burn some writings of Voltaire, Hume’s 
* ¢ Natural History of Religion,’ and his (William Taylor’s) 
* pamphlet on the first two chapters of Luke. William 
“Taylor assured him that he had no objection to being a 
* victim in such respectable company.” But in the year 
1782, and for some years afterwards, Sayers was the bolder 
speculator and theologian of the two, a staunch adherent of 
the sceptical school of Hume, whose sepulchre he visited in 
company with Taylor during the latter’s visit to Edinburgh, 
where Sayers was a medical student, in 1783. This relation 
of their opinions was afterwards reversed. Taylor became 
more paradoxical, if not more heretical, with the progress of 
years: Sayers returned into the bosom of the church in 
which he had been baptized and brought up. Taylor never 
inoculated his friend with the love of German literature ; 
nor did he imbibe from him that taste for Greek and English 
writers in whom Sayers was well versed. Their intellectual 
life moved on parallel lines ; but their affections suffered no 
estrangement, although difference of sentiment latterly loos- 
ened the bonds of their social intimacy. 

* Of this friendship,” says Mr. Robberds, “ William Tay- 
* Jor, in his ‘ Life of Dr. Sayers,’ has drawn so exquisite a 
‘ picture, that the pencil which might attempt to add an in- 
‘ cident or heighten a tint would only mar the beauty of the 
‘work.” We think, however, that more frequent extracts 
from the biography of Sayers would have improved, and are 
indeed essential to the completeness of his own memoir, 
Although Sayers on the whole influenced contemporary lite- 
rature less than Taylor, he was not a less noteworthy man. 
His unrhymed lyrics were adopted by both Southey and 
Shelley; his critical and ethical Disquisitions have a clear 
ethnic compactness, not inferior to that of his model, Hartley, 
and like Taylor he presents the rare and interesting spectacle 
of a life devoted to literature for its own sake. Ina few years 
Taylor’s biography of Sayers will be almost forgotten; it has 
already a local rather than a national fame; and so long as 
William Taylor himself is remembered, the literary and moral 
character of his almost fraternal friend should be preserved in 
all its freshness. 
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We shall depart for a while from the strict order of time, by 
inserting in this place a few reminiscences of some of William 
Taylor’s associates or contemporaries, whom Mr. Robberds 
has either cursorily mentioned or left unnoticed. Since the 
heroes of his book are Taylor himself and Southey, and the 
interest of it will shortly centre in their correspondence, it 
will be convenient to have a clear stage for them at once. 

In a letter dated “ Paris, May 25th, 1802,” Taylor says, “I 
* dined at Holcroft’s, and met there a Mr. Manning, with 
* whom I soon became—I may now say, I think—intimate. 
* In power of mind and amiableness of temper he has few 
* equals ; he is a superior mathematician and Grecian, and is 
“ learning Chinese. We have found out that we both know 
* every tree on Diss common, and consider the water-lilies of 
* the Waveney as ‘ redolent of joy and youth. ” 

Thomas Manning—Chinese Manning—whom Mr. Robberds 
justly calls one of the most remarkable men of his age, was 
unfortunately one of those whom Baillet might have put in 
his list of “ the learned who meant to write something,” for 
with the exception of an algebra, long since obsolete, Manning 
has left no memorial of his rare and extensive erudition. 
His reputation will mainly rest on Lamb’s Letters, after the 
now nearly extinct generation of his associates has passed 
away. A sickly childhood, disabling him from boyish sports, 
matured his mind while it enfeebled his body. At the age of 
sixteen he had dived deep into metaphysics. Plato and 
Hume were the companions of his ‘ enforced leisure,’ and too 
often of his pillow. He speedily attracted notice at Cam- 
bridge, and was marked for the second wrangler of his year, 
when, a few days before his final examination, he suddenly 
quitted the university, declining to graduate because sub- 
scription to the articles of the Church was a necessary pre- 
lude to a degree. Stimulated by the oriental studies of Sir 
William Jones, and equally dissatisfied with the philosophy 
and theology of his age, Manning conceived a vague hope 
that his obstinate questionings would find an answer in the 
language and doctrines of the most remote and singular 
people of the Asiatic continent. ‘To China, accordingly, in 
spite of the humorous dissuasions of Lamb and the serious 
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remonstrances of friends and family, he went in quest of 
“very Truth.” Manning on his way eastward passed through 
France, and became one of the détenus in 1802, but ulti- 
mately regained his liberty by reminding the emperor Napo- 
leon that he had once solved a mathematical problem for the 
first consul. The order for his release was accompanied by 
an autograph letter from the emperor, regretting his deten- 
tion, and adding that “ France warred not with science and 


philosophers.” 


Every facility for proceeding on his journey 


was now afforded to Manning by the imperial government. 
Napoleon and Manning saw each other once again in—St. 
Helena: the one had lost the empire of Europe, the other 
had awakened from his dream of Chinese science and truth. 
Napoleon, however, remembered the solution, if not the 
solver of his problem; and Manning adroitly eluded the 
pettish prohibition of the English authorities, and by speak- 
ing of the past gave the imperial exile his title of ‘ ?Empe- 
reur.’ Notwithstanding his self-banishment of twelve years, 
Manning, but for Lord Amherst’s embassy, to which he acted 
as joint interpreter with Sir George Staunton, would have 
seen little more of China than was visible from the English 
factory at Canton. Rumours indeed are afloat, that after 
acquiring the language and habits of China so far as to speak 
fluently, to eat with chopsticks, and to wear a patriarchal 
beard and petticoats and shoes, “ the altitude of a chopine,” 
he passed the English pale and ventured up the country. 
Within eight-and-forty hours, however, his progress was ar- 
rested by the police, and he was brought back in a hamper 
slung on a pole, and borne by two porters, who deposited him 
at the gate of Canton, with a hint that “ Cucullus non facit 
monachum,”—beard and chopsticks do not make a Chinese,— 
and that next time he would be packed up “ heel to point,” 
but without a head. Manning returned to England, as he 
left it,—a truth-seeker; but Plato, not Confucius, was now 
his oracle. But his intellectual stores, whether in Greek or 
Chinese, were hived for himself alone; his ceaseless round 
of reading was seldom interrupted by the pen, and its results 
were never communicated to the world. When urged to com- 
mit to the press his knowledge of the oriental dialects, six- 


teen of which, including Sanscrit and Chinese, he had mas- 
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tered, he objected the cost of oriental types and the paucity 
of English readers, generally adding from Persius,— 


“* Quis leget heec? Min’ tu istudais? Nemo hercule. Nemo? 
Vel duo vel Nemo.” 


But his reticence was for the public only: at Lamb’s cot- 
tage at Enfield, or at William Taylor’s table in Norwich, he 
would unpack his budget, and discourse on the languages, 
the arts, the music and mathematics of the East, or the 
Platonism of the West, with such befitting eloquence and 
pregnant learning as would have cheered the souls of Sir 
William Jones and Plotinus. Nor was he less versed in En- 
glish literature. Among the old writers Jeremy Taylor and 
Spenser were his favourites; among the modern, Keats and 
Shelley. Wordsworth he did not greatly affect: Landor’s 
prose he ranked above Hooker’s or Milton’s; and, when 
higher themes were wanting, he would exhaust the capa- 
cities of his mother-tongue and the sides of his hearers with 
puns, for which James Smith or Thomas Hood would have 
hailed him as a brother. Of the unwriting learned, few de- 
serve better to be remembered than Thomas Manning. 

In Mr. Robberds’ list of Taylor’s associates we miss the 
name of Walter Whiter, the friend of Porson, the recluse 
etymologist of Hardingham in Norfolk. Whiter’s early life 
was passed in the most polished and intellectual circles of 
England and France ; his last twenty years were those of an 
eremite. Although far from a water-drinker, he was an in- 
veterate dipper, and his midwinter ablutions in a stream that 
bathed his garden would, fifteen centuries earlier, have pro- 
cured him a niche in the ‘ Vitz Sanctorum.’ His hermitage 
was not unvisited: it was a frequent resort of the accom- 
plished John Hookham Frere, and more than once attracted 
the steps of Canning. Punctually each morning, as the clock 
struck nine, Whiter’s study-table groaned beneath the burden 
of dictionaries and glossaries, and the sheets of his ‘ Etymo- 
logicon Universale.’ His three quarto volumes—which now, 
alas! the book-stalls offer at the price of waste-paper—would, 
he used to aver, twenty years after his death, be the text-book 
of European philologists. But of the predicted period nearly 
two-thirds have passed, without producing a single convert to 
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the “new plan of wholly rejecting vowels as elements of 
“ words, and of deriving man and all his labials and aspirates 
“from the earth.” Etymology, and a fancy that death was 
frequently the crisis and not the term of disease—a theory 
which he argued in an octavo volume, with most perverse in- 
genuity—were Whiter’s crotchets. But his ‘Specimen of a 
Commentary on Shakspeare’ is a /iber aureus, notwithstand- 
ing its hallucinations about the genuineness of Rowley and 
the honesty of Chatterton. Equal to Steevens in acuteness, 
in black-letter learning to Malone, and immeasurably supe- 
rior to them both in his perception of the meaning and his 
sensibility to the metre of Shakspeare, Whiter well merited 
the appellation of “ Dorceus, or the sharp-sighted,” given him 
by the author of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature? As much un- 
published matter as would double the thin octavo of the 
‘ Specimen’ exists, we believe, among his manuscripts, and 
the representatives of Walter Whiter should republish the 
volume, with this additional commentary as the only adequate 
record of its author’s talents. In the solitude of Hardingham 
Whiter’s mornings were divided between cold-bathing, study 
and lonely walks. A dressing-gown, so often repaired as to 
admit an argument whether it were the original dressing- 
gown or not, a waistcoat of untanned calf-skin, capacious 
slippers or clouted shoon, were his morning attire. But in 
the evening, whether it were to be solitary or social, he dressed 
with anxious precision, as if the salons of Paris or the clubs 
of London were still within his reach. In London Whiter 
was a walking chronicle of every remarkable site or scene 
eastward from Charing-Cross or within the liberties of West- 
minster and Southwark. Knight’s ‘London’ might have 
been written down from his lips. Abroad, among other strange 
companions, he had been intimate with Collot d’ Herbois—but 
before Collot had developed his talents for the highest tra- 
gedy,—and Whiter always described him “as the mildest of 
men.” As a story-teller Whiter had few equals,—no supe- 
rior: his anecdotes were inexhaustible, his dramatic powers 
were great, and his knowledge of life unusually varied. He 
was intimately versed in classical and English literature: he 
spoke with ease and elegance the dialects of southern Europe, 
France, and Germany ; but his acquaintance with the Celtic 
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and Semitic languages was a late acquisition, and rather mis- 
led than aided his etymological researches. Of William 
Taylor’s presence at Hardingham Rectory we have no record ; 
but the ¢erminus of Whiter’s visits to Norwich was Taylor’s 
house in King Street, where their morning-communings— 
for Whiter ever “ returned homeward with the rook,”—dived 
deep into the alms-basket of words. 

Our reminiscences have detained us too long from Mr. 
Robberds. But, before we return to his pages, we must re- 
mark upon a strange error in a contemporary journal* re- 
specting the Lloyd mentioned in the correspondence with 
Southey (vol. i. p. 227, etc.). “If I am wrong,” William 
Taylor writes to Southey, “ set me right about Lloyd.” Our 
brother “ Anonymous” accordingly undertakes to set the 
public in general right about Lloyd, by referring to one of 
the Appendices in Southey’s edition of Cowper. Among 
Cowper’s associates at the Temple, indeed, was Rodert Lloyd, 
who was born in the year 1733, and died in 1764, one year 
before William Taylor was born, and therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed, addressed to him no tragedies. But the person wanted 
is not Rodert,—whom it would need a liberal construction of 
the word to make contemporary with Southey or Taylor,— 
but Charles Lloyd, who was not born out of due time, and 
settled at Brathay in Cumberland, and whose translation of 
Alfieri, and original poems, show him to have been an accom- 
plished scholar. 

The French Revolution, in its earlier stages, enlisted 
William Taylor’s liveliest sympathies. Besides taking part, 
in 1788, in celebrating the centenary of our own Revolution, 
he became, in the year following, acting secretary to the 
Norwich “ Revolution Society.” In the same year also he 
visited Paris, eager to be an eye-witness of the effect pro- 
duced on the French people by the introduction amongst 
them of the principles of free government. His letters 
from the scene of these extraordinary changes show, at first, 
unqualified admiration of what he saw, but, on nearer inspec- 
tion, their tone becomes less fervent. The people seem to 
have disappointed him; their taste for martial parade filled 





* Quarterly Review, December 1843, p. 42. 
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him with vague disquietude; and he confirms Mr. Words- 
worth’s complaint of 


“© ..eeeee eQually a want of books and men,” 


by his account of their handbills and pamphlets,—“ generally 
trifling in matter, though lofty and declamatory in language.” 

The following extract from a letter written in June 1790 is 
curious both for the facts and the comment :— 


“« T have spent nine days in the National Assembly, and heard almost 
all the eminent speakers. On two of these days the question of peace and 
war was depending, which has agitated the people much more than any 
other debate during my stay. Of the wisdom, talent, and taste displayed 
in every decree emanating from the National Assembly, I remain the most 
unqualified admirer. That their conduct is governed by the lofty motives 
they profess, is, I must think, extremely problematical. If, however, they 
be from interest generous, and from prudence forgiving, it is much the 
same to their enemies and to posterity. The deed still contributes to the 
happiness and instruction of society. Neither is information by any means 
so diffusive in France as I imagined. Of the active citizens (persons paying 
a yearly tribute of a mark of silver), nearly half, particularly in the coun- 
try, can neither write nor read. Four provinces are now in a state of the 
most dangerous anarchy, in consequence of a fictitious decree of the Na- 
tional Assembly, promulgated by the discontented party, fixing the price 
of bread at a halfpenny the pound, and of meat at twopence. The common 
people, conceiving it to be their duty, as well as their interest, to execute 
this decree, have been for a week under arms, destroying shambles and 
bakehouses without mercy. It will be some years before rank recovers 
its stability, and property its security, in this country. But indeed this 
state of things began to be wanted. The complete depravity of the higher 
orders of society was such, and their indifference to the wretched state of 
the lower so great, that it was proper they should suffer in order that they 
might learn to feel.” 


William Taylor was a reformer, not a revolutionist ; and 
his calm disquisitions on representative constitutions did not 
keep pace with the ardour of his revolutionary brethren. 
Meanwhile his secretaryship was a post liable to inconveni- 
ence, if not danger: the secretary of one club in Norwich 
had been already apprehended and conveyed to London,— 
other persons arrested and papers seized. The elder Taylor 
was the nominal secretary of the Norwich Revolution Society, 
but his son, who bore the same names as his father, by affix- 
ing “ Jun.” to the signature “ William Taylor,” attracted all 
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peril to himself. The act illustrates his filial piety and his 
political courage, for in those days men had been sent abroad 
for lighter offences than revolutionary secretaryships. The 
Norwich Revolution Society, however, was suffered to expire 
in peace, and from that time William Taylor ceased to take 
an active part in political discussions. With his pen he was 
at all times a strenuous yet temperate advocate for civil and 
religious freedom, but his politics were rather philosophical 
than practical, and the Tusculan Society, established in 1790 
for the purpose of political discussion, was better adapted to 
his tastes than a revolutionary club. As the Tusculan em- 
braced politics only, another society, the Speculative, was 
established at the same time, which, while it imposed no re- 
strictions on the range of inquiry, was of a more philosophical 
character: of both, William Taylor was a distinguished mem- 
ber, his brilliancy in debate being balanced by the depth and 
variety of his knowledge. 

One of the members of the Speculative Society has been too 
lightly passed over by Mr. Robberds, who designates him 
merely as the author of a volume of Essays, Tales and Poems. 
The writings and the name of Charles Marsh are indeed 
now remembered by few, but his talents entitle him to a niche 
in the biography of William Taylor. Marsh, like Taylor, 
was the son of a respectable Norwich manufacturer, who 
educated him for the bar. He speedily attained eminence on 
the Norfolk circuit as a pleader, in society as a brilliant con- 
versationist, and in less grave circles as a companion of infinite 
mirth and humour. Mr. Windham, then one of the mem- 
bers for Norwich, saw and admired Charles Marsh’s talents, 
and sought to remove him from the temptations which threat- 
ened his professional career by procuring him a legal appoint- 
ment in India. From India he returned neither a much richer 
nor a much wiser man. He next obtained a seat in parliament, 
and a single speech on Indian affairs, which was printed, raised 
high anticipations of his eminence both as an orator and a man 
of business. But with much of the wit and versatile powers, 
Marsh had not even the industry, of Sheridan ; and this speech 
was the sole monument of his parliamentary abilities. From 
the bar and the House of Commons he descended to be a 
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writer for the magazines. His book, the ‘ Clubs of London,’ 
was much read; but, according to Mr. Robberds, he misre- 
presents in it William Taylor, whom he had enjoyed unusual 
opportunities of knowing. The wit, the eloquence and the 
social talents of Marsh were unbalanced by discretion and un- 
supported by diligence, and have left no trace behind them; 
and the remembrance of his promise is confined to the few 
whose expectations he raised and disappointed. 

The Speculative Society was not long-lived. The death of 
Dr. Enfield, one of its most efficient aids, and the disruption 
of feelings and sentiments which at Norwich, as elsewhere, 
followed the hopes and the alarm kindled by the French Re- 
volution, effected a wide and permanent schism in religious 
and political circles. Churchmen and aristocrats, dissenters 
and democrats, fell back into their respective ranks, and Wil- 
liam Taylor remained the advocate of civil and religious liberty, 
and latterly indeed, in his theological writings, of religious 
license. 

He subsequently became a member of various other clubs 
and societies. The “ Conversation-party,” as the name de- 
notes, was modelled on the conversazioni of the Italians; but 
even Taylor, says his biographer, was not always at his ease in 
this society. It admitted ladies, and, although punctiliously 
polite, he seems to have felt that his habits of study and his 
paradoxical train of thought were not well adapted to an 
epicene audience. When conversation flagged, and his sallies 
and anecdotes were not ben trovati, he would diversify the 
occupations of the evening by reading passages from new and 
popular works. He read well, but, like Coleridge, he recited 
poetry with a peculiar intonation, “ adopting the foreign can- 
*‘ ¢ilena as far as the accentuation of our language and the 
“taste of his audience would permit.” In one of his letters 
to Southey he says that comic writings are better suited to 
recitation than grave or tragic poetry,—an opinion which, in 
itself and in connexion with his peculiar tone and emphasis, 
may be ranked among his minor paradoxes. 

William Taylor’s first public appearance as an author was 
in the year 1796, when he printed in the Monthly Magazine 
his translation of Biirger’s ballad of ‘ Lenore.’ He had trans- 
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lated it six years before, but, although in the interval its fame 
had spread far beyond his native city, his version had hi- 
therto circulated in manuscript only. Both from its intrinsic 
merits and its accidental results, Taylor’s ‘ Ellenore’ forms an 
epoch in our literature: it aroused the chivalrous muse of 
Sir Walter Scott, and it was the earliest in date and among the 
foremost in merit of attempts, not made in Grub-street, to 
transfuse into English the poetry and Jdelles letires of Ger- 
many. The translation of ‘ Lenora,’ as it was at first entitled, 
was followed by his versions of Lessing’s ‘ Nathan’ and of 
Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenia,’ and by numerous specimens of German 
song afterwards incorporated in his ‘ Historic Survey.’ The 
only English translation of Biirger’s ballad that can compete 
with Taylor’s is Scott’s. Scott’s seems to us to hold out more 
poetic promise,—Taylor’s to be the more faithful representa- 
tive of the original. Neither of them adhered strictly to Biir- 
ger’s story or metre*, but the merit or demerit of innovating 
is entirely Taylor’s,—Scott’s ‘ Lenore’ being rather a new 
version of Taylor’s than an independent translation of Biirger. 
As translators Scott and Taylor laboured under opposite de- 
feets. Scott, deeply skilled in ballad literature and language, 
was at that time but slenderly acquainted with German ; Tay- 
lor, a profound German scholar, had read little of early En- 
glish. Accordingly the one version is perhaps too redolent of 
Border-song ; the other is certainly deformed by its modern- 
antique costume and Chattertonian spelling. The scene of 
Biirger’s ballad is laid, not as in these versions in a remote 
age, but at the close of the seven years’ war, when calamity 
had engendered credulity and dread of uncertain evils, fit con- 
ditions for a contemporaneous ghost-story. But in transfer- 
ring the story to another language, it was perhaps politic to 


* The double rhymes of Biirger’s stanza are sacrificed by both the English 
translators :— 
“‘ Sage an, wo ist dein Kammerlein ? 
Wo? Wie dein Hochzeit-bettchen ?” 
“ Weit, weit von hier—still, kiihl, und klein, 
Sechs Bretter und zwey Brettchen.” 


“And where is then thy house, and home, 
And bridal bed so incet ?” 

“Tis narrow, silent, chilly, low, 
Six planks, one shrouding sheet.” 
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convert the Prussian dragoon into a Crusader. The change, 
however, was not without its inconveniences. Perhaps, after 
all that may be said, the main defect in William Taylor’s ver- 
sion is that pointed out by one of his German correspondents 
and confirmed by Coleridge subsequently,—*“ It is too trailing 
(schleppend ) for the rapid character of its prototype.” It may 
be added, that the account of Biirger and the “ Géttingen 
group of poets” is one of the best executed sections of Tay- 
lor’s ‘ Historic Survey.’ 

The reputation which ‘ Ellenore’ acquired for William 
Taylor, both as a German scholar and a powerful writer in 
his own language, was extended by his versions of ‘ Nathan 
the Wise’ and ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ which were also pri- 
vately circulated some years before they were published. 
Later in life, indeed, he confessed “to have a childish and 
singular delight in seeing himself in print;” but haste to 
publish was not one of his early characteristics, and his diffi- 
dence is the more remarkable when contrasted with his various 
and novel resources. Had he been, as he has been repre- 
sented, a vain man, no one of his time could have made a more 


effective display in literature at a less expense of thought and 
research. But Taylor was never one of those who write 


“indocti doctive poemata passim.” Without equalling in the 


art of compensation Coleridge, or Hookham Frere, or Cary, 
and ranking far below the German versions of Homer, Shak- 
speare and Calderon, Taylor’s translations of Lessing and 
Goethe have extraordinary merit, and, if compared with those 
even of Sotheby and Lord Francis Egerton, must be pro- 
nounced almost perfect. Voltaire accounted dramatic pro- 
bity the first duty of an actor towards his author, and the 
general probity of Taylor to the form, the meaning and the 
phrase of his originals is exemplary. A closer acquaintance 
with our elder dramatic writers and with Shakspeare,—whom, 
like Gibbon, Mr. Taylor seems to have undervalued,—would 
have accomplished him more fully for his task ; but after every 
abatement we shall not soon look upon his like again as 
an interpreter of German prose and verse. 

Besides his versions into the ordinary measures, William 
Taylor was a great experimentalist in metres, and his English 
hexameters are highly commended by Southey, his successor 
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and superior in the experiment, in the Preface to ‘ The Vision 
of Judgement.’* Taylor’s hexameters, as may be seen by the 
following specimens, are better than Gabriel Harvey’s or Sir 
Philip Sidney’s, but not good enough to recommend the verse 
of quantity to a language measured by accent. 
** While yet Rachel spake, arose at her feet from the still grave 

Softly aspiring a cloud, such as roses inchalice, an odor 

As of a vernal bower, that scatters the snow cf its blossoms. 

Rachel’s glory illumined the swimming vapor with lustre 

Golden and bright, as on morning-clouds are the fringes of sunshine. 

Curious follow her glances the heaving mist; she beholds it 

Hovering, shapeless as yet; it ascends, sinks, glitters, approaches 

Nearer and nearer. She thinks on the ever changeful creation, 

Aye to remain unfathomed in small as in great; nor imagines 

Yet how nearly akin is the floating radiant cloudlet, 

Nor into what thy voice, Atoner, is soon to transform it. 

Sudden the word omnipotent sounds. Her angel is present. 

Rachel swoons—she seems into tears of ecstasy melting, 

Flowing adown some shadowy valley, or airily floating 

Over a bank of flowers to pause, and awake on the fragrance 

Newly created. At last she awakens indeed, and is conscious 

Now that her soul has received its immortal and glorified body, 

Heaven-ward gazes enraptured and thanks the giver of life, God.” 


These are smoother than Sidney’s :— 


** But yet well I do find each man most wise in his own case. 
None can speak of a wound with skill, if he have not a wound felt : 
Great to thee my state seems, thy state is blest by my judgement : 
And yet neither of us great or blest deemeth his own self.” 


but they are surpassed by Southey’s :— 
* Dark and distinct they rose. The clouds had gather’d above them 

High in the middle air, huge, purple, pillowy masses, 
While in the west beyond was the last pale tint of the twilight 
Green as a stream in the glen whose pure and chrysolite waters 
Flow o’er a schistous bed, and serene as the death of the righteous. 
Earth was hush’d and still: all motion and sound were suspended : 
Neither man was heard, bird, beast, nor humming of insect, 
Only the voice of the Greta, heard only when all is in stillness.” 





* In his Preface Mr. Southey alleged as an example of “a natural and perfect 
hexameter a verse of the Psalms, originally pointed out by Harris of Salisbury :” 
Why do the | heathen | rage and the | people i | magine a | vain thing | 
rage and the | is however a sorry dactyl, and | magine | a bad trochee. St. Paul 
would have furnished him with a better sample :— 
Husbands | love your | wives and | be not | bitter a | gainst them | 


which conjugal precept, besides having a better ceesura, both scans and proves. 
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The most portentous hexametrizer, however, in any tongue 
is Stanihurst, who translated four books of the Aineid into 
this measure, and who thus transmutes the “bello stile” of 
the Mantuan bard :— 

« T’ward Sicil is seated, to the welkin loftily peaking, 

A soyl, ycleapt Liparen, from whence with flounce fury flinging, 
Stoans and burlye bulets, like tampounds, maynelye bestowring. 
Under is a kennel, whose chymneys fyrye be scorching 

Of Cyclopan tosters, with rent rocks chamferye sharded, 

Lowd rub a dub tabering with frapping rip rap of A°tna.” 


The following version of one cf Goethe’s “ Venetian epi- 
grams” will convey some notion of William Taylor’s skill in 
pentameters :-— 

* Can you imagine this gondola, like to a tremulous cradle, 
Also the chest thereupon, like to a coffin of death ; 


We who sit twixt cradle and coffin, must totter and balance, 
As on the Venice canal, so on the ocean of life.”’ 


The long series of Taylor’s contributions to periodical lite- 
rature—the business as it proved of his life—began in the year 
1793, when Dr. Enfield introduced him to the elder Griffiths, 
the editor and proprietor of the Monthly Review. A mere 
outline of the articles supplied by Taylor to the four principal 
journals with which he was connected—the Monthly, Critical 
and Annual Reviews, and the Monthly Magazine, the great 
depét of his German lore — would, says his biographer, 
alone occupy a volume. In the space of thirty-one years, 
besides engaging in other literary labours, he contributed to 
these periodicals and to Aikin’s Athenzeum 1750 original 
papers. The subjects of his essays were as diverse as their 
number was great: they embraced the whole range of Euro- 
pean belles lettres, and digressed into almost every region of 
speculative and historical science from philology to metaphy- 
sics. A portion of these reviews was indeed very different in 
kind from the article of our present Quarterly journals, and 
was rather a catalogue raisonnée of foreign publications. 
But even this department he executed with singular industry 
and ability, usually appending to his announcements of new 
French or German books a brief analysis of their contents, 
or suggestions and disquisitions on their subjects. His dis- 
cursive reading was perennially supplied not only by the lan- 
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guages but also by the dialects of Europe, and Southey alone 
of all William Taylor’s contemporaries rivalled him in the 
abundance and variety of his intellectual stores. His longer 
essays display, seldom profound, but always original and ac- 
tive thought, and if he carried to excess a propensity to theo- 
rize, his theories stimulated inquiry and recompensed dis- 
cussion. 

Taylor’s style is not the least remarkable feature of these 
essays. It is too pregnant with sense, too fraught with in- 
formation to be called a bad style; but he would be a hardy 
admirer or a lenient critic who should pronounce it a good 
one. It is elaborate without being polished, ambitious with- 
out being dignified: its colloquialisms are at variance with 
its Latin structure,—it is too painfully constructed to be read 
with pleasure: it wants ease, freedom, idiom, variety. The 
late Mr. Windham said that it abounded in solecisms, Galli- 
cisms, every ism but Anglicism. Mr. Robberds attempts to 
explain its structure philosophically: to us it seems to reject 
classification, to come under no category. It is eminently 
the Taylorian style. Thomas Southey said truly of it, “I 
* know William Taylor’s articles by jaw-breaking words which 
* are not to be found in the dictionary, and also by extensive 
“ erudition and profound knowledge, such as belong to no- 
“ body else.” Editors implored, friends remonstrated, in vain ; 
Sir James Mackintosh was content to learn another language, 
the Taylorian, in order to understand Taylor’s writings. “ Your 
“ language,” says Southey writing to Taylor in 1804, “is as 
* undisguisable as my face; you must never write libels nor 
“ T engage in conspiracy.” It would be unjust, however, to 
omit the following incidental defence which William Taylor 
has set up for his own theory and practice of style. 


‘* Instead of endeavouring to write as is spoken, men endeavour to speak 
as is written: the anomalous in inflexion, the mistaken in idiom, the in- 
consistent in spelling is consequently expiring; and languages are becoming 
what Lord Monboddo maintains the Greek to have been,—creatures of phi- 
losophy and inventions of logical criticism. It is for each nation carefully 
to examine its own dialect and to engraft those improvements of which it 
is capable; it will else be left behind in.the general progress of the arts of 
expression. The German and the French languages have in our times 
undergone a prodigious change in their grammatical laws, by the concert 
of authors and the voluntary imitation of the people. Analogies which 
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once passed for harsh have been familiarized and extended : and words are 
minted by the hundred in every convenient mould or die.” 


Taylor’s theory is certainly sanctioned by precedent. The 
Saxon substratum of our language has been successively and 
abundantly veined with Italian, Spanish, and French words 
and idioms, besides the Latin element infused by the church 
and ecclesiastical law. German therefore, as akin to English, 
may fairly claim the right of immigration into our speech. 
Taylor’s Germanism, however, was not merely the more re- 
cent, and therefore the less familiar innovation, but it was 
harshly and disproportionately applied without regard to esta- 
blished analogies, and without a nice sense of the harmonies 
of composition and collocation. Perhaps the safest rule for 
importation may be drawn from these lines in Macbeth, where 
the native and the foreign elements are in nearly equal pro- 
portion :— 

«« Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green—one red.” 
But Taylor, as he tells us himself, “ had wandered too little 
in early” or even in Elizabethan English to innovate natu- 
rally and legitimately. 

A few extracts from Taylor’s periodical essays will illustrate 
the character of his style, and his habitual trains of specula- 
tion and research. Mr. Robberds has pioneered with suffi- 
cient diligence the labyrinth of Monthly, Annual and Critical 
Reviews ; and we understand that the forthcoming re-edition 
of ‘English Synonyms Discriminated’ will be accompanied 
with a still larger selection from Taylor’s anonymous writings. 
William Taylor’s criticism, like his German scholarship, be- 
longs to the past rather than the present: it developes, as it 
followed, no zesthetical principle; it examines or it argues on 
particular cases with great power and acuteness, but it never 
refers individuals to a species, a species to a law, or a law to 
the phzenomena of reason or imagination. In the following 
extracts we shall regard him rather as a critic than a politician 
or a theologian. His politics have become obsolete, his here- 
sies established or supported no sect. Indeed he was rather 
the opponent than the advocate of any sect, and it is a ques- 
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tion whether those whom he occasionally favoured, or those 
whom he unremittingly assailed, were most alarmed by his 
paradoxes in divinity. He was wont to say, “I hate to have 
“ any opinion; as soon as I get an opinion, I set about read- 
“ ing on the other side to oust it.” 

In the following remarks on Beattie, Taylor has accurately 
defined the middle genus of poets, whose inspiration comes 
from books, who are read as moral rather than imaginative 
writers, and whose reputation is more matter of convention 
than of “right poetic.” 


** Dr. Beattie had rather taste than genius, and belongs to those classes 
of the literati who have regularly acquired by pains-taking a competency of 
reputation, not to those who have in the lottery of nature drawn the prize, 
superior intellect. His poetry is polished and elegant and moral; it wil- 
lingly expatiates in description, and interests by a plaintive sensibility; it 
abounds with needless delineations, recollected terms and common-places ; 
it wants force and originality. His prose style is simple and perspicuous, 
but neither neat nor precise. He leans to the prudent management of those 
ordinary writers who avoid drawing attention to their phrases by anything 
remarkable in diction, from a secret feeling that any attention would detect 
their barrenness of thought. Like thin ice, they only pass for strong when 
skimmed over with unimpressive rapidity.” 

* * * * * * * 

**Our delight in Shakspeare and Milton connects us by sympathy with 
our countrymen; our predilection for Homer and Virgil, with the educated 
public of the world. It is of great importance to the facilitation of human 
intercourse, to the consentaneity of general opinion, and to the constriction 
of intellectual attachments, that a few writers should by universal agree- 
ment be universally read: that the brighter allusions of their fancy, the 
keener expression of their feelings, the bolder inferences of their reason, 
and the main outline of their moral ideas, should be a stock of informa- 
tion common to the whole refined public. There is thus a road to the 
hearts and breasts of the excellent everywhere ; an eloquence of the world 
which domesticates in all places the stranger who can exert it, which is 
heard from any place to the utmost confines of civilized society, which ele- 
vates the citizen into the patriot, and expands the patriot into the cosmo- 
polite. The fewer there are of these universal classics the more convenient, 
because so much the less preparatory labour is essential to all the literati. 
But if the study of the selecter classics were to be entirely laid aside, the 
ruljng minds of each nation could produce little effect in any other com- 
munity. Each country would gradually insulate itself within the sphere 
of its own productions and of its innate bigotries. Careless of foreign 
opinion, it would observe justice, at most, toward inhabitants. The har- 
barous mistrust of robbers and pirates would supersede the allurements of 
reciprocal commerce, and the obligations of international law. It is use- 
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ful therefore, as well as pleasing, to recall frequently to the general attention 
the literary heroes of Rome and Greece—those ever-burning lamps of the 
temple of humanised society.” 

The following appreciation of the three great English histo- 
rians of the eighteenth century shows Taylor an acute discri- 
minator of characters as wellas of synonyms. Gibbon’s emi- 
nence was a frequent theme of his conversation; his reading 
and industry were, he used to say, almost beyond credit, his 
deductions and arrangement beyond praise,—a judgement 
which contrasts favourably with the crude and shallow opinion 
in Coleridge’s ‘Table-talk.” In some respects Taylor through- 


out life was more fortunate than the author of ‘ Christabel ;’ 


but pre-eminently so in hayir,g no nephew or other person 
about him to take down from his lips any idle fancy he might 
utter. 

** Gibbon is the greatest of our historians; for appropriate learning and 
research, for judgement and sagacity in the conciliation of testimony and 
in the appreciation of character, for force of thought and stateliness of dic- 
tion, he is alike admirable ; the fault of his matter is the disproportion of 
its parts—of his style, to narrate in abstractions. The second rank must 
be conceded to Hume. Of Robertson’s high merit we are amply convinced. 
His best history, however, is that of Charles V. Great part of the work 
respects the affairs of the Germans, yet he does not appear to have con- 
sulted a single one of their native vernacular writers on the subject of these 
affairs ; he is deficient therefore in the first quality of an historian, research. 
In Thucydides, in Tacitus, in Machiavelli, one admires a strength of mind, 
an energy of intellect, a thinking force, which sometimes reveals itself in 
their burning words, sometimes in the sharpness of their personal charac- 
terizations, sometimes in the depth of their moral and political inferences 
and reflections; but who can find up in his common-place book a single 
striking maxim extracted from the writings of Robertson? He is deficient 
then in a second desirable quality of the historian, which might not inaptly 
be termed thoughtfulness. Hume also wants research: but Hume dis- 
plays the thinker, exercises the philosopher, and instructs the statesman. 
Robertson’s whole knowledge seems confined to his topic, Hume’s to em- 
brace every other; yet Hume is the most excellent when he draws, not 
from without, but from within. The style of Robertson is plain, not always 
clear, though often picturesque. The style of Hume is tame, but beauti- 
ful; it is far superior for purity, euphony, precision, and selection of orna- 
ment, to that of Addison, whom he imitated ; it is the transparent garb of 
ideas shapen with the chisel of a master.”—Vol. ii. pp. 169-70. 

Dr. Symmond’s ‘ Life and Prose Works of Milton’ had 
been sent for William Taylor’s reviewal. Leaving the Doc- 
tor’s vapid biography to make its way as speedily as possible 
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to oblivion, the critic undertook the more genial task of exa- 
mining Milton’s political and polemical pamphlets. The ex- 
tracts reprinted by Mr. Robberds appeared originally in the 
fifth volume of the Annual Review. 


«All our popular classics, all those authors who are still universally 
known to British readers, are subsequent to the ecclesiastical revolution. 
Shakspeare is the earliest poet, Lord Bacon the earliest prose-writer, who 
is a student’s manual in England. Third in the order of time and popu- 
larity, among our elder classics of lofty name, may be classed Milton. No 
preceding poet but Shakspeare, no preceding prosaist but Bacon, is acknow- 
ledged to have surpassed him either in matter or in manner. For native 
force, Milton is the inferior of these two men; he has combined their forms 
of excellence indeed, but he has not all the genius of Shakspeare, nor all 
the intellect of Bacon. For acquired accomplishment he is their superior ; 
he was better read than either, and displays more ancient learning than 
Shakspeare and more fine literature than Bacon. In the resources, not of 
invention, but of adaptation, he mainly excels. He knows where to trans- 
plant the expression, the sentiment, the decoration, which best suits his 
immediate purpose. The flowers he has to strew are numerous, beautiful, 
and rare; but they are not home-grown, they were gathered far and near, 
one by one, with toil and choice. Both in his poetry and in his prose, 
Milton is the artist, the rhetorician, the compiler ; like the garden-fountain, 
he pours through marble urns a shining and copious stream ; but the sup- 
ply is oftener from the cistern than from the spring. Milton is an admi- 
rable rather than a lively writer; one always quits his book with appro- 
bation, not always with reluctance. His august reputation is not yet on 
the decline; but it is on some sides supported by religious partialities, 
which new variations of opinion are likely to withdraw.” 

* * * . + . 

«« «The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates’ is the triumph of Milton’s pen ; 
one may add, of modern pamphleteering. The precedents of erudition, the 
illustrations of fancy, the arguments of reason, are employed with a readi- 
ness which leaves nothing to be spared. It may be doubted if Cicero could 
have composed for Brutus a better defence. Maturer taste or aroused feel- 
ing here gives direction and an energy to the march of the author’s mind, 
which forbids it to saunter in search of gay decoration or to waste words 
on idle entertainment. The cause of nations, the traditional morality of 
past and future ages, the eternal interests of human kind, are at stake, and 
they are weighed as in the balance of the universal Father. By the citation 
of those solemn apophthegms, which the poets and historians, the orators 
and philosophers have consecrated, a jury is impanelled from distant times 
and places of the collective traders and teachers of mankind, to vote in the 
great cause then pending within the precincts of this country. The shades 
of the illustrious dead seem assembled around the genius of Britain to sanc- 
tion his awful severity. This pamphlet, by substituting to the ancient 
doctrine of tyrannicide the modern doctrine of royal responsibility, has 
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given security to sovereigns, and has thereby favoured the mild exercise of 
power,” 


Far more beautiful and genuine than even this stately prose 
and nervous thought is Taylor’s letter to the late Dr. Robert 
Gooch, who had been deprived by death of the wife of his 
youth, after a very short wedded union. Dr. Gooch’s ‘ Life’ 
may be read among the ‘ Lives of British Physicians’ in the 
Family Library. Born and educated in Norfolk, Gooch had 
been early associated with William Taylor, with whose aid he 
begun the study of German. He completed his medical edu- 
cation at Edinburgh, in the companionship of the younger 
Southey, his subsequent biographer. At the time of his be- 
reavement he was established as a physician at Croydon, pre- 
viously to entering on his brilliant, but brief, metropolitan 
career. We have room for Taylor’s letter only, but Gooch’s 
reply is equally admirable :— 


** Norwich, Jan. 28, 1811. 

“« My dear, dear Friend,—I feel for you—I weep at your loss—but am 
aware that only the mother’s sorrow can deserve the name of sympathy. 
*Twere a deficient consciousness of the excellence that is no more, not to 
pour out tears again and again before the imaged remembrance, not to 
wring the hands and call at times on the unanswering Emily. Grieve on; 
where real merit is the subject of regret, there is justice in affliction, there 
is duty in lamentation, there is luxury in woe. It is an expression of that 
worship of the heart, now, alas! the only sentiment to bestow on the de- 
parted. Time is said to be the comforter of all. To you it would yet be 
a painful reflection to foresee that you too are doomed to cease to deplore. 
You would feel it as a profanation of the sacredness of your distress to look 
on it as finite. 

“Your daughter survives. In her education you will take a double 
solicitude, and will endeavour, as in her features so in her mind, to retrace 
that rare union of feeling and purity, of intellect and kindness, which 
marked her other parent. As the highest idea of feminine worth she may 
hope to realize, you will describe her mother to her; and accustom her to 
the imaginary presence of a superior being, whose frown was to have 
checked her every fault, whose smile of approbation was to have recom- 
pensed her sweetest virtues, whose example was to have fashioned her for 
the domestic charities. And thus the holy manes will still be the guardian 
angel of your household, and even here become what faith and hope have 
assured us she was to be hereafter. 

“* How early you have quaffed the finest sweets and bitterest dregs of 
the draught of life! Youth and love handed you the matrimonial chalice, 
its brim smeared with honey ; but disease shed poison in the cup, and to 
the intoxication of delight was to succeed the ravings of despair—the corse, 
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the spectre, the veiling pall, the unrestoring tomb. You already know the 
utmost which fate can give or take away. Hope has no blandishments in 
store that can seduce, nor Fear a threat that can appal. 

“ With your disposition and temper these revolutions may improve the 
sensibility, and increase a benevolent zeal to defend others from such heart- 
rending separations, as it was not reserved for you to prevent at home. In 
men of graver mould they might prepare a stoical apathy ; for experience 
mostly but evolves the tendencies of our dispositions, and philosophy but 
utters moralities in unison with our passions. You will, I am sure, not 
make a parade of affliction, but speedily resume the avocations of your em- 
ployment, and seek in the service of humanity the purest interruption of 
agonizing thoughts. Be assured that sorrow is not only borne the better, 
but lasts the longer, for being indulged at intervals in private; of all our 
ideas, the frequent repetition, not the intensity of contemplation, secures 
the endurance. 

«« Among the remedies of the mind which, in striving to bring the haras- 
sing emotions within the limits of patience, I have often found efficacious, 
is to seek in some poet for analogous suffering beautifully expressed, and 
to dwell on it. Whether the writings of Haller form part of your German 
library, I know not. His first wife was the choice of her heart and his 
own. After a three years’ marriage she died of a consumptive disease. 
The elegy he composed on the occasion is not a master-piece, but it has 
been beautifully translated into Italian. * * * * * 

“I have by me a letter of yours to answer, written early in December. 
Be that reserved for other times. What is the prate of friendship to the 
wound of love? a muttered spell, which draws aside attention without the 
slightest power to heal—a lichen on a grave-stone, which fain would veil 
the doom it cannot efface—a prospect from a prison, which only reminds 
of intercourse barred out for ever. God bless you! 

“* Believe me, with sincere attachment, yours, 
“« WiiiiAm Taytor, Jun.” 


Sir James Mackintosh need not have learned “ the dialect 
of the Rabbi Williamki Ben Taylorki,” had Taylor’s general 
compositions been as pure and perspicuous as this letter and 
much of the correspondence with Southey. Yet the writer 
of this noble and touching effusion was a resolute bachelor, 
who seems from the first to have said to himself, he would 
not marry, and who used in their happier hours to gird his 
married friends as poor galley-slaves, chained to the oar for 
life. Godwin, visiting Norwich soon after his second mar- 
riage, came in for a shrewd thrust on this score. The philo- 
sopher, at their first meeting, expressed his surprise at find- 
ing Taylor still unmarried: “ Yes, Sir,” was William Taylor’s 
rejoinder, “ J practice what I preach.” But celibacy blunted 
not the warm charities of Taylor’s nature: his irony was never 
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cynical, his sympathy never slumbered, he was the ready 
counsellor, the cheerful instructor of his younger associates, 
and their progress in the world was often facilitated by his 
recommendations, his influence and his purse. 

We cite freely from William Taylor’s periodical writings, 
because, Mr. Robberds having failed in procuring any records 
of his conversation, they are the only memorials of his mind. 
Sir Walter Scott somewhere compares attempts to report con- 
versation to the endeavours of the alchemists to fix quick- 
silver, and the comparison applies to Taylor’s habitual dis- 
course whether grave or gay. Mr. Robberds has an anec- 
dote that well illustrates his colloquial attractiveness. An 
incidental conversation arose between William Taylor and a 
stranger on the deck of a steam-packet. Taylor’s information 
and intelligence soon began to display themselves; the stranger 
manifested increasing interest; Taylor, like Vossen’s good 
pastor, 


«« —__. calmly sat, and he whiffed, and he smiled, and again whiffed,”’ 


until a cirele of eager listeners had gathered round the “old 
man eloquent” and “cloud-compelling.” But this charac- 
teristic scene is unfortunately dumb to us, and we know not 
where to seek or how to convey an image of Taylor’s conver- 
sation. He talked less continuously, and so far he was a 
better conversationist than Coleridge, to whom alone he was 
second in the powers of illustration and analysis. In one 
thing he was superior to the author of ‘Christabel:’ he was 
perfectly tolerant of interruption and opposition. Perhaps 
his pipe had a soothing influence, or his natural flexibility of 
opinion compelled him to cultivate toleration, or it was part 
of his philosophy to preach and practice universal doubt. 
From his habits of thinking and writing his conversation had 
a bookish air; strictly speaking, it cannot be called unpre- 
meditated, for, although the particular topics of the evening 
could not be foreseen, the general discussions of the circle in 
which Taylor lived admitted of general preparation, at least it 
required no great art in so dextrous a casuist to turn the dis- 
course into some collateral and ready groove. He has been 
heard to say that he preferred solitude in his seasons of ex- 
ercise, aS morning-conversation spoiled him for the evening. 
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With ready wit however Taylor was well provided, and sin- 
gularly discomfited was the antagonist who thought to sur- 
prize and depose him by “getting up” a subject. Whatever 
topic was started with such a purpose, Taylor ever seemed to 
have made it his peculiar study. He had indeed in an emi- 
nent degree the propensity he ascribes to Lessing —‘delight in 
teaching his grandmother to suck eggs’: “whether Lessing 
“ meddled,” William Taylor observes, and the remark applies 
equally to himself, “ with history, theology, antiquities or cri- 
“ ticism, he always displayed originality of research, always 
* called to order the professed inquirer. He always detected 
“ some defective investigation, always found means to quote 
* something which had been left unread.” On the whole he 
was most worthy attention on history, politics and lexico- 
graphy: his theology was listened to with pain, for, like the 
Taylorian style, the Taylorian sect contained but one mem- 
ber; his criticisms on poetry and art produced wonder as 
frequently as conviction: his metaphysics were too annihi- 
lating and unsystematic to excite discussion in any circle but 
a club of professed Pyrrhonists. 

But society and the press were not the only channels by 
which William Taylor imparted knowledge: he was a zealous 
and patient teacher of languages to many gratuitous scholars. 
“ He kindly undertook,” says Mr. Barron, “ to instruct me 
“ and another of his friends, Mr. Pitchford, in the German 
“ language; and for this purpose attended on us for a con- 
*¢ siderable time, with the assiduity and punctuality of a paid 
“teacher.” He also gave regular lessons in Italian to two of 
the present Gresham professors, Dr. Henry Southey and Mr. 
Edward Taylor; and the pupil mentioned in the following 
extract from a letter has been heard of elsewhere, and seen 
almost as ubiquitously as Missionary Wolf and “ Walking 
Stewart.” “A Norwich young man,” writes William Taylor, 
“is construing with me Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm Tell,’ with the 
“ view of translating it for the press. His name is George 
“ Henry Borrow, and he has learnt German with extraordi- 
“ nary rapidity; indeed he has the gift of tongues, and, though 
“ not yet eighteen, understands twelve languages.” 

In the same spirit of kindness we find William Taylor, in 
1803-4, enrolling himself in the Foreign Club, established at 
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Norwich by a few young men who were desirous of improving 
themselves in the colloquial use of the continental languages. 
“They were all,” says Mr. Robberds, “ by many years younger 
“ than William Taylor, and scarcely expected that he would 
“ become one among them; but their plan accorded so en- 
“ tirely with his most cherished predilections, that he at once 
“ expressed a wish to join the club.” Of such a society he 
was necessarily Choregus, but so far was he from assuming 
precedency, that he entered readily into all the humours and 
pursuits of his companions, as well pleased to be “ Aisop at 
play ” as “ Sir Oracle.” 

We have endeavoured to bring clearly before the reader 
William Taylor’s literary character; and, before we resume 
his personal history, we will abridge from Mr. Robberds’ vo- 
lumes the most graphic passage in them, the picture of his 
usual mode of spending the day. After stating that the 
writings of William ‘Faylor during the years 1803-4 would, 
if collected, fill at least five octavo volumes, he proceeds :— 


*F coces But even these were but the smallest portion of his labours, for 
they indicate at the same time an extent of reading beyond anything we 
find recorded in the diaries of our most indefatigable men of letters........+.. 
The performance of these tasks was the result of a most methodical distri- 
bution of his time: he rose early, and his studies usually engaged his un- 
divided attention till noon, when it was his almost daily practice at all 
seasons to bathe in the river, at a subscription bath-house constructed on 
the bank of the stream near its entrance into the city. After this he inva- 
riably exercised himself by walking, for which purpose he always selected 
a road on the western side of Norwich, leading to the bridge over the Wen- 
sum at Hellesdon. For a public thoroughfare in the vicinity of a large popu- 
lation, this was a comparatively unfrequented and retired way...........+.. 
On this road he was seen almost every day for many years, between the 
hours of one and three. Professing to be no admirer of natural scenery, and 
to take his chief delight in ‘ towered cities and the busy hum of men,’ he was 
once asked why he always made choice of so secluded and solitary a walx. 
The quaint reason which he assigned for his preference was, that on this road 
no fit of indolence could at any time shorten his allotted term of exercise, 
as there were no means of crossing the river at any nearer point, and he 
was therefore compelled to go round by the bridge, which was about three 
miles distant from his residence in Surrey Street. Indeed it must be owned 
that he never seemed to regard the objects around him, but pursued his 
course in deep mental abstraction, conversing the while most animatedly 
with himself. There was something singular too in his appearance; his 
dress was a complete suit of brown, with silk stockings of the same colour : 
in this quaker-like attire, with a full cambric frill protruding from his 
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waistcoat, and armed with a most capacious umbrella in defiance of the 
storm, ‘muttering his wayward fancies he would rove,’ and fixed the 
astonished gaze and curious attention of the few passengers whom he met. 


* 


* 


* * * * » 


“‘From these rambles he always returned punctually at three o’clock, 
and devoted the remainder of the day to the pleasures of society. He 
rarely dined alone, either entertaining a small company at his own table, 
or ‘sharing the feast’ at that of one of his friends. His conversational 
powers were now in their fullest vigour ; the diffidence of youth was past, 
and the prolixity of age was not come on: no pedantic attempts at studied 
eloquence dimmed or deflected their brightness ; their course was free and 
natural, their flow lively and sparkling, and the motes of fancy that flut- 
tered in the beam threw a prismatic halo round the sober form on which 
learning directed the light to fall.” —Vol. ii. pp. 62, 63. 


We must now revert to an earlier period of William Tay- 
lor’s life than that to which this description of his daily habits 
relates. Where opinions rather than events are the material 
of biography, strict chronological order is of less moment. 

Two-thirds of Mr. Robberds’ volumes are occupied with 
Taylor’s correspondence with Southey, and to most readers 
this portion of them will form their chief and permanent 


attraction. 


In justice to Taylor, however, we have sought 


to make him, and not Southey, the prominent character. 
Originally he was not a less noteworthy man ; for some years 
he exercised a not less important influence on literature ; 
Southey’s praise is written in other books,—the perpetuity of 
his name is certain. It is not so with Taylor; Mr. Rob- 
berds may have arrested oblivion for awhile; but, unless his 
‘Synonyms’ preserve his memory among philologists, the 
remembrance of William Taylor will soon be rather traditional, 
and reflected from the lives of others, than authentic and self- 


sustained. 


Both Sir James Mackintosh and himself owed 


their contemporary and their posthumous reputation to pro- 
mise rather than performance, and the causes of their cele- 
brity must be sought in fragmentary specimens of intellectual 
power, and in the wonder and applause of friends and corre- 


spondents. 


Similar impediments to a loftier and more per- 


manent fame seem to have existed in both—inability to re- 
strain a truant disposition in study, and neglect to centre 
in some one of the great circles of knowledge their extraor- 
dinary talents and acquirements. Each of them too in some 


measure mistook his intellectual province. Mackintosh fan- 
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cied himself an historian, whereas his strength lay in ethical 
philosophy; Taylor wandered rashly into theology, and for- 
sook for it his proper realm of philology. Both were emi- 
nently critical, not creative minds; the range of Mackintosh 
was the wider, the grasp of Taylor was the stronger: the one 
might have written our best history of philosophy, the other 
have compiled our most philosophical dictionary. Their most 
ardent admirers must admit their respective disappointment : 
the most indifferent or hostile observer of their character and 
writings must allow that, if they fulfilled not the hopes, they 
justified the expectations, of their contemporaries. 

In the summer of 1798 Mr. Southey became acquainted 
and began to correspond with William Taylor. Their opinions, 
which afterwards diverged so widely, were then tolerably har- 
monious; and after their introduction at the house of a mu- 
tual friend in Yarmouth, Southey became Taylor’s guest at 
Norwich. The object of Southey’s journey into Norfolk was 
to place his younger brother Henry, now Dr. Southey, under 
the care of the Rev. George Burnett, Unitarian minister at 
Yarmouth. Taylor soon took a parental interest in the brother 
of his friend, superintended or assisted his education, and cor- 
responded with the elder Southey on this and on all other 
subjects with the unreserve and familiarity of real kinship. 
Taylor thus becomes for more than twenty years in some de- 
gree his own biographer: and we see him and Southey (as 
but for Dr. Spratt’s fastidious impertinence we might have 
seen Cowley) in their “gown and slipper” moments. We 
thus obtain a near insight into the plans and occupations, the 
opinions and circumstances, the likes and dislikes of two of 
the most accomplished scholars and writers of their age, and 
we have a glimpse, through the side-scenes at least, of contem- 
poraneous literary history. Taylor plays by no means a secon- 
dary part in these letters, and if we had no other scale than 
this correspondence by which to measure him with Southey, 
we should not give to the latter, in spite of his more adven- 
turous spirit in literature, the first place. Southey, however, 
was nine years younger than his Norwich friend: his opinions 
were more tardily formed, his experience of the world was 
greater, his sensibilities were more acute, his intellectual pas- 
sions were stronger. Progression, accordingly, is the striking 
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feature of his character. Taylor, on the contrary, attained 
his full mental stature at a singularly early, indeed too early, 
period of his life. Fixity and permanence are his intellectual 
characteristics. The William Taylor of sixty had not ad- 
vanced beyond the William Taylor of thirty. The parallel 
which Cicero draws between his own and his rival Horten- 
sius’ studies is not wholly inapposite to Southey and Taylor. 
“TIs.....summunm illud suum studium remisit, quo a puero 
“ fuerat incensus, atque in omnium rerum abundantia voluit 
“ beatius, ut ipse putabat, remissius certe vivere. Nos autem 
“non desistebamus.....nostrum illud, quod erat, augere, 
* quantumcumque erat.” 

It is obviously impossible to take more than a cursory view 
of a correspondence that extends over more than twenty years, 
embraces a variety of subjects and exhibits, almost _histo- 
rically, the gradual changes and final divergence of the wri- 
ters’ respective opinions. At first, both in politics and in 
literature, Southey was the bolder innovator of the two. He 
proposes to remodel the British constitution—as some zealous 
Americans wish to remodel certain vested interests—by re- 
forming it off the face of the earth. He would supplant Lem- 
priére and the classical Olympus by Indian, Arabian and 
Scandinavian mythologies, and substitutes for our heroic and 
octave stanzas metres as eccentric as the legends and myths 
he embodied. But the historical spirit of conservatism in 
Southey at length mastered the poetical spirit of innovation, 
and the encyclopedic reading displayed in Thalaba, Kehama, 
and Roderic subsided into plain and luminous prose. Tay- 
lor’s reading was of narrower range, his aims were less distinct 
and ambitious, and he contentedly purveyed for the public, en- 
joying quietly the praises of his friends who were in the secret 
or to whom his language betrayed him. He had indeed a 
natural alacrity for reviewing, and, although often urged by 
Southey, and sometimes prompted by his own regrets to more 
orderly tasks, he preferred it to any continuous employment. 


“I miss reviewing,” he writes to Southey at a later period of their lives ; 
“it ridded me of the necessity of choosing between contending projects of 
occupation. I have no perseverance and delight in shifting employment. 
I was glad to find in the same drawer philology and history, poetry and 
theology, inviting the flea-skips of successive investigation.” 
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Southey, on the other hand, methodizes even his desulto- 
riness; he writes thus to Taylor in 1807 :— 

“I cannot do one thing at a time: so sure as I attempt it my health 
suffers. The business of the day haunts me in the night; and though a 
sound sleeper otherwise, my dreams partake so much of it as to harass and 
disturb me. I must always therefore have one train of thoughts for the 
morning, another for the evening, and a book not relating to either for half 
an hour after supper: and thus neutralising one set of associations by 
another, and having (God be thanked) a heart at ease, I contrive to keep in 
order a set of nerves as much disposed to be out of order as any man’s 
can be.” 


Plans of historical composition, which on his part Southey 
realized, sometimes floated ineffectually before Taylor. His 
dislike of fixity in opinion, perhaps, deterred him from enter- 
ing upon steady investigation. He may too have bethought 
himself of Bayle’s remark, that no man ever wrote a long 
book without frequently contradicting himself in it. He 
seems at one time to have meditated a history of the Hanse 
towns, in which Southey warmly encouraged him. But the 
project speedily dwindled into a design to translate the work 
of a namesake, one Dr. Sartorius, who had written such a 
history, and the design evaporated into confessions like the 
following :— 

“* IT now believe I shall never make a book: at one time the mezerions 
of poetry stretch their purple fingers ; at another the hedge-row hawthorns 
of politics, limiting rights and wounding trespassers ; at another the high- 
darting, regularly-knotted elastic, plastic bamboos of metaphysics; at 
another the dark-wreathed simbul which strangles the cedar of supersti- 
tion. Oh that, instead of this morbid versatility, I could persevere in some 
quiet incessant historic task !” 


At first, however, and for some years to come, neither 
Southey remonstrated nor Taylor desponded: both were full 
of heart and hope. Taylor, freed from mercantile occupa- 
tions, regarded both his station and his choice of life com- 
placently : and Southey, the younger and more ardent of the 
two in temperament, surveyed in promise the whole realm of 
literature. To Taylor he unreservedly submits his works in 
embryo, and receives as unreservedly censure or encourage- 
ment. At first eclogues are offered for criticism, then ballads 
and epics. Sometimes ‘ News from Parnassus’ is laid aside, 
and news from Norwich or Bristol takes its place. In one of 
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these interims of literary matter, we have the following 
glimpse of President Washington in a letter to Southey :— 


*‘ Since I began writing to you, we again possess my father. His pass- 
age across the Atlantic was good—from Cork hither somewhat dangerous. 
He is in perfect health and spirits, just as when he left us. He passed 
three days at General Washington’s house, with whom he is greatly de- 
lighted. Of his negroes, Washington said he wished to know how to pro- 
vide for them with equal certainty and humanity on an emancipation 
scheme, and he should gladly concur in abolishing vassalage. He thought 
it would be necessary to educate on the soil a more provident generation, 
before they would be fitted for free labourers. Against further importa- 
tions provisions are already made, which are rapidly travelling southward. 
He rises early and is alone till breakfast. In the morning he rode with 
my father over his farm, and invited him to write to him from England any 
improvement he might think or hear of. He dines late, sits at table an 
hour and half, and has his tea sent up into the study. He sups with the 
family, but not with parties, and goes to bed early.”-— Vol, i. p. 230. 

Norwich receives a temporary influx of Greek and meta- 
physics :— 

** Dr. Parr and Mackintosh have been in Norwich,— 

***Ceu duo nubigenz, quum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri.’ 

“They are both very dazzling men. One scarcely knows whether to 
admire most the oracular significance and compact rotundity of the single 
sentences of Parr, or the easy flow and glittering expansion of the un- 
wearied and unwearying eloquence of Mackintosh. Parr’s far-darting hy- 
perboles and gorgeous tropes array the fragments of his conversation in the 
gaudiest trim. Mackintosh’s cohesion of idea and clearness of intellect 
give to his sweeps of discussion a more instructive importance. Parr has 
the manners of a pedant, Mackintosh of a gentleman. Of course people 
in general look up to Parr with awe, and feel esteem for him rather than 
love, while Mackintosh conciliates and fascinates. In this feeling I do not 
coincide with others wholly. There is a lovingness of heart about Parr, a 
susceptibility of the affections, which would endear him even without his 
Greek. But admiration is, if I mistake not, yet more gratifying to Mack- 
intosh than attachment; to personal partialities he inclines less. His 
opinions are sensibly aristocratized since the publication of his ‘ Vindicize ;’ 
but they refain a grandeur of outline, ‘and are approaching the manner of 
the constitutional school. Mackintosh’s memory is well stored with fine 
passages, Latin and English, which he repeats, and his taste in poetry in- 
clines to metrical philosophy rather than pathos or fancy. Milton, Dryden 
and Pope have alone sufficient good sense to please him. Virgil he over- 
rates, I think, and Cicero too. Style, and again style is the topic of his 
praise. Careless writing, redolent of mind, is better than all the varnish 
of composition, merely artful. I was surprised to find him agree with the 
French in thinking Bossuet very eloquent ; and still more so at his rating 
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so very high the panegyric mysticism of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. There are 
indeed exquisite, more than platonically beautiful passages, but they are 
scattered thinly, like the apparitions of angels in pious story.” 

There are more surprizing things than Mackintosh’s very 
legitimate admiration of Bossuet’s eloquence and Jeremy 
Taylor’s panegyric mysticism. Who, after reading William 
Taylor’s works or letters, would imagine him a lover of “ care- 
less writing, redolent of mind,” or who, having read in this 
letter that he thought himself so, would believe that he could 
thus criticize his own style :— 

“Were I reviewing my own reviewals, I should say—This man’s style 
has an ambitious singularity, which, like chewing ginseng, displeases at 
first and attaches at last. In his pursuit of the curiosa felicitas, he often 
sacrifices felicity to curiosity of expression ; with much philological know- 
ledge, and much familiarity among the European classics of all sorts, his 
innovations are mostly defensible and his allusions mostly pertinent; yet 
they have both an unusuality which startles, and which, if ultimately ap- 
proved, provokes at least an anterior discussion that is unpleasant. His 
highest merit is the appropriate application of his information: in his ac- 
count of Rivarol you discover only his philological, in his account of Eich- 
horn only his theological, in his account of Gillier only his artistical, and 
of Wieland only his belles-lettristical pedantry,”’ etc. 

In the summer of 1800 Southey visited Portugal, where he 
confirmed Horace’s “ coelum, non animum, mutant qui trans 
mare currunt ” by burying himself “ up to the ears” in chro- 
nicles, and dreaming of “ battles and folios, and Moors and 
monarchs.” He writes from Lisbon in November :— 


«1 have just obtained access to the public manuscripts, and the records 
of the Inquisition tempt me—five folios—the whole black catalogue ; yet I 
am somewhat shy of laying heretical hands upon these bloody annals. The 
holy office is not dead, but sleepeth. There, however, it is that I must 
find materials for the history of reformation here, and its ineffectual efforts. 
I obtain access through one of the censors of books here, an ex-German 
divine, who enlisted in the Catholic service, professing the one faith with 
the same sincerity that he preached the other,—a strong-headed, learned 
and laborious man, curious enough to preserve his authoritative reviews of 
all that is permitted to be printed or sold in Portugal. These reviews I 
have seen, and by this means become acquainted with what is not brought 
to light. The public library here is magnificently established ; the books 
well arranged, with ample catalogues, a librarian to every department and 
free access to all—without a cloak. The museum is also shut to all in 
this, the common dress—a good trait of national honesty. For what re- 
gards the peninsula, for church and monastic history, and the laborious and 
valuable compilations of the two last centuries, a more complete collection 
does not probably exist.” 
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Southey’s intention at this time was to undertake the 
History of Portugal, and to visit every site and scene in 
that little kingdom, whereof it might be his office to write. 
To this intention we owe the most complete, perhaps, and 
beautiful of his historical works, the ‘ History of Brazil,’ which 
is only a section of his original scheme. 

Southey in 1803 sought to enlist Taylor in the service of 
an encyclopedia, a ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ which he was 
then projecting. What he “asked from him was to write 
*‘ upon the progress of the language, the history of our po- 
‘* pular superstitions, upon the English history of religion ; a 
* little more covertly this last,” he adds, “ than you do for the 
“ magazine, for you go beyond heterodoxy there.” Taylor 
does not much relish his rdle, although he writes :— 

“Theology is a pleasant study to me, and we have no ecclesiastical 
historian of much value: it has been customary to make biographies of 
the priests, and to omit the literature which made the sects. But the 
older theology of the reformers is so gone by, and the controversies prior 
to illuminism (if I may lump by that name the modern criticisms of the 
Scriptures) so uninstructive, that I should despair of the patience to didle* 
in their mud for pearl-muscles. I find no department that I ought to think 
of undertaking.” 

He had, however, already undertaken and, to his own sa- 
tisfaction, executed certain self-chosen tasks in theology of 


doubtful orthodoxy :— 


“‘T am learning the Hebrew alphabet. My chronological system about 
Cyrus and Darius renders it desirable to translate a text or two in the 
Bible, and I want to know if it can plausibly be done. Whether I shall 
have the perseverance to continue my left-handed reading of the cabalistic 
squares until I understand the whole book of Esther, I much doubt. 
Meanwhile I have attained the inferences, that the feast of Purim is the 
magophonia of Darius; the xxxi. Ezekiel an elegy on the death of Cyrus 
killed by the Massagetz, and the xiv. Isaiah an elegy on the death of 
Cambyses, both by the same author, whom, on the ground of internal 
evidence,\I am venturing to separate from among the different prophets, 
and to call Daniel, and who is, I think, the finest ode writer in the world.”’ 


This was pretty well for one who was “ learning the Hebrew 
alphabet ;” but it was not all, for two years afterwards we find 
William Taylor writing,— 

“‘ We have long had nothing to read. I am becoming theology-mad, 





* A provincial term for dredge. 
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and have found out that the apocryphal book, commonly called the Wisdom 
of Solomon, was written by Jesus Christ himself after the crucifixion. I 
am composing a dissertation to prove it. Stare, and rank me with the 
Pauls and Georges.” 


This was the way to have something to read indeed; but 
it was a mode of procuring legenda that caused Southey to 
tell his friend, “ Your theology does nothing but mischief.” 

An intimation from Southey, that his heresies were inad- 
missible into the Edinburgh Review, drew from William 
Taylor the following characteristic confession of faith :— 

“* Whence you infer my esoteric atheism, I know not ; it is an incorrect 
definition of my opinion. Probably you had read in Herbert Marsh that 
pantheism is but another name for atheism, and inferred my pantheism 
from my late pamphlet. But in this Herbert Marsh blundered. There 
are three forms of pantheism. 1. The pantheism of Spinosa, who main- 
tains that the whole is God, that the whole is matter, that the whole is 
not collectively intelligent. This is a form of atheism. 2. The pantheism 
of Berkeley, who maintains that the whole is God, that the whole is spirit, 
that the whole is collectively intelligent. This is not a form of atheism. 
3. The pantheism of Philo, who maintains that the whole is God, that the 
whole consists of matter and spirit, that the whole is collectively intelli- 
gent. This is not a form of atheism. Now it is this Philonic pantheism 
that I embrace, believing myself therein to coincide exactly with Jesus 
Christ in metaphysical opinion concerning Deity.” 

It was well that William Taylor was thus explicit, for with 
whatever known church or party common opinion identified 
him, his paradoxes must have greatly disquieted his supposed 
fellow-believers. But he isolated himself in heresies as well 
as in style, and comfortably assured Southey,— 

“‘T, and I alone, am a precise and classical Christian ; the only man alive 
who thinks concerning the person and doctrine of Christ what he himself 
thought and taught.” 

It was against a similar manifestation of solifidianism that 
Southey directed the following grave and cogent remonstrance, 
which, as well as many other admonitions, had no percep- 
tible effect :— 

“Your theological speculations I disapprove, chiefly because I cannot 
think any market would be found for them: were you to begin some con- 
tinuous task of history, you would insensibly be led on by the pleasure of 
the pursuit. Time is stealing on us: the grey hairs begin to thicken on 
my head, more years have passed over yours; and it gives me a feeling, 
which, if not exactly the heartache, is something akin to it, when I think 
what literary fortunes will hereafter be made on your spoils,—thoughts 
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and illustrations pillaged and systems extracted, while the bibliographer 
who may chance to discover the real author, and come forward to vindicate 
his claim, must be content with a place in some magazine or compilation 
of anecdotes for an article with ‘ William Taylor’ for its heading.” 

The prediction contained in this letter was literally verified 
while the prophet and the subject of the prophecy were both 
living. His ‘ English Synonyms Discriminated’ enabled Mr. 
George Crabb to set up in business, as an explainer of English 
synonyms, with little cost and some profit to himself. Wil- 
liam Taylor, unconscious of the use made of his little volume, 
writes thus of his expilator : 

«« Mr. Crabb was a school-fellow of mine at Palgrave, and also brought 
up in Germany. I have namesakes innumerable, but have seldom come into 
collision with menechmi of study and twin pursuivants of logomachy.”’ 





We have laid before our readers a graphic description of 
William Taylor’s appearance and habits. Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, whose correspondence has recently been published, 
affords a glimpse of Southey, not as he was “ when gray hairs 
were thickening on his head,” but about the time when his 
correspondence began with the heresiarch of Norwich :— 


‘‘T like him,” she writes, “ exceedingly ; he has the finest poetical coun- 
tenance, features unusually high, and somewhat strong though regular ; a 
quantity of bushy black hair, worn carelessly, but not with affected negli- 
gence: deep-set but very animated black eyes, and a countenance serious 
and collected, but kindling into ardour when animated in conversation. I 
have heard Southey called silent and constrained: I did not find him so; 
he talked easily and much, without seeming in the least consequential, or 
saying a single word for effect. On the contrary, he converses with the 
feeling and earnestness of one who speaks, not to flourish in conversation, 
but to relieve a full mind from subjects of frequent meditation.” 


On the arrival of ‘ Madoc’ in Norwich :— 


** Yesterday,” writes William Taylor to Southey, “at eleven o’clock the 
waggoner brought me a copy of ‘ Madoc.’ I was going on foot to dine in 
the country, at Coltishall, but I could not pluck myself from the book, and 
staid at home the whole day. I did get my dinner just after the death of 
the Snake-God, but I returned to my book soon and finished it early in 
the evening. It is one of the great intellectual luxuries of my life, which 
I shall always remember, so to have spent yesterday. I am satisfied with 
‘Madoc :’ I expected much, and am not disappointed. I put the ‘ Iliad’ 
and the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ above ‘ Madoc,’ the ‘ Pharsalia’ and the 
‘ Lusiad’ below ‘ Madoc ;’ it approaches closely in rank and character and 
quality to the ‘ Odyssey,’ and is to sit in the peers with the ‘ Aneid,’ the 
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* Paradise Lost,’ and the ‘ Messiah,’ with a newer but not less well-earned 
patent of nobility. I miss mythology, but it was here impracticable ; and 
the wisest possible structure of faith has been adopted. The manners are 
hardly mixed enough ; almost everybody is a real hero, with very fine feel- 
ings, notions and sentiments, and this whether he is a white or a red man, 
an educated bard or a runaway savage. There are some painters (Barry is 
one) who, having accustomed themselves, while students at Rome, to copy 
the antique statues frequently, are continually introducing into modern 
English figures the features and attitudes of the Apollo or the Laocoon, etc. 
Is there not in your ethic drawing a mannerism of this sort ?—a perpetual 
tendency to copy a favourite ideal perfection, of which the absence of 
selfishness and warm sensibility constitute the contour and colouring ?” 


If Madoc equals the Odyssey, then do the Tales of the Genii 
equal the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. We shrewdly 
suspect that both Taylor and Southey derived their impres- 
sions of the Odyssey from translations. The following re- 
marks on Kehama strike at the root of many of the defects 
in the late Laureate’s art and practice of poetry,—its extra- 
naturalism :— 


“To Henry I transmitted all I had to say about the ‘ Curse of Kehama.’ 
een I think the plan has the very fault of ‘Thalaba,’ and busies men 
about what men take no interest in,—the fulfilment of destinies beyond 
their foresight or control. There are dreams, prophecies, oracles in the 
‘Oberon,’ and yet the poem interests ; but to go to Babylon for a caliph’s 
daughter, and to make a Gretna-green match of it, is in the natural dispo- 
sition of young men ; not so to become impassive for ever and ever to the 
elements. Mythology should allegorize a moral or a physical cause, and 
however boldly employed, should never supersede the human effort or 
natural contingency requisite to produce the same effect. The ‘ Rape of 
the Lock,’ where all the machinery was interpolated after the narrative of 
the adventure, is a lesson which well teaches the province of supernatural 
agency. It should aggrandize and embellish the action by perpetual cir- 
cumfusion, and only seem to stimulate and partake a bustle, which has its 
appropriate natural causes. Homer so uses machinery, and so does the 
author of Exodus; the original form of employment throws light on the 
theory of its expedient application.” 


Southey’s ‘ Cid’—the “ unique Cid,” as Coleridge appro- 
priately designated it—was jubilantly welcomed by Taylor :— 


««T thank you for the ‘ Cid’ individually ; I thank you for it in the name 
of the English people, in the name of the Spanish people, and in the name 
of literature in general. It adds to our domestic stock of books another 
good and lasting one; it will strengthen national sympathies at present of 
high value to the liberties of mankind [this was written in 1808]; it aug- 
ments the mass of recorded experience critically and benevolently com- 
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mented ; it is philosophic history in the form of cotemporary history ; and 
unites the interest of coeval with the instruction of contemplated annalism.” 

From the time that William Taylor devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literature, few circumstances modified, although many 
illustrate, his character. At first a competent income rendered 
his labours nearly voluntary, and he could afford to divide his 
time pretty equally between study and society. His discur- 
sive reading and devious opinions, which his contributions to 
the periodical press fostered, were singularly at variance with 
the general monotony of his life. He seldom left Norwich, 
where deaths and removals produced their usual effects upon 
his social circle, and where, from being the youngest member 
of the club or dinner-table, he was gradually surrounded by 
men who regarded him as their senior. His intellectual and 
convivial habits, which were early formed, were confirmed be- 
fore he had passed the mezzo cammino of manhood ; and not- 
withstanding his avowed distaste to fixed opinions, no man 
more strikingly illustrated the disadvantage of immobility. 
Opinions revolved in various phases and combinations around 
him; the sentiments, moral, political and religious, of his friends 
and companions had passed from change to stedfastness ; great 
events were acting on the world’s stage; new forms of the 
imaginative and philosophic mind of Europe were burgeoning 
and ripening on all sides, and yet so early as his thirty-fourth 
year we find William Taylor uttering such groundless Jere- 
miads as the following :— 

‘* All the new publications are trash. The poetry, translated ; the novels, 
hocus-pocus tricks ; metaphysics, the jargon of Kant; morals, the barba- 
rism of French licentiousness ; history, mere catalogues of old books. The 
sunset of German literature is come. Indeed the world has been enlight- 
ened so long, that we begin to get sick of reading and writing art and 
science, and shall be perfectly ripe for the setting-in of the new dark age 
by the time revolution-makers are ready to employ anarchy in bringing it 
on. Kant will be the Plotinus of the future offuscating philosophy, and 
Germany the Alexandria which is to re-barbarize the intellect of French 
Rome, and, through it, of all Europe.” 

This was an evil report for one of the principal spies to re- 
turn with from the land of intellectual promise; but the spy 
was content with one journey across the borders, and traded 
thenceforward on his own recollections and brief experiences. 
While all around him was changing and pressing onward, 
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William Taylor remained fixed in his Gallo-German type and 
mintage even as he had quitted Detmold in 1782. 

Yarmouth in Norfolk was the place which Taylor most 
frequently visited during his short absences from home. Be- 
sides meeting old familiar faces, and visiting in families 
where his pipe was invited as part of himself, he found there 
a sort of philosophical suburb to his Norwich clubs and so- 
ciety. Without possessing a professedly learned or literary 
class, Yarmouth afforded William Taylor not only a compe- 
tent audience who prized his learning, liberally construed his 
eccentricities, and warmly appreciated his genuine worth and 
great abilities, but able competitors also in speculation and 
discussion. In trading towns, where the day is given to bu- 
siness and active duties, and the evening to relaxation, books, 
discourse and literary leisure are more keenly enjoyed than in 
circles where learning and authorship are more strictly culti- 
vated. Where there is no professional rivalry, there is nei- 
ther purpose nor fear of display, and both conversation and 
argument are frequently more original as well as more agree- 
able out of the immediate precincts of a college or coterie. 
Both his sojourns at Yarmouth and his circle at Norwich, 
supplied Taylor with associates of this kind; and among those 
with whom he was most intimate at the former place was one 
not to be passed over in a record of his life. Almost de- 
prived of sight by disease in boyhood, and, with sight, of the 
usual rudiments of education, Cornelius Girling Harley was 
master of no ordinary amount of learning, and was gifted by 
nature with the intellect and temper of a philosopher. Had 
books been accessible to him through the avenue of sight, he 
would have been a distinguished chemist, or philologist, or 
metaphysician, for in every one of these departments of know- 
ledge he had made great progress by hearing alone. His re- 
marks on books were so instructive, that for many years he 
had a constant succession of readers, who were taught by him 
to think, while they conveyed to him the materials of think- 
ing. In his discussions with Taylor, it was impossible not to 
admire the native force of Harley’s intellect. Knowledge 
was at one entrance, nearly, if not “ quite shut out;” yet his 
discrimination of language was subtle, his insight into verbal 
or intellectual analogies was profound, and the sharpness of 
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his mind’s eye made his physical blindness at times incre- 
dible, especially when he talked of the properties of colour or 
the relations of space. His solitude was cheered by much 
friendliness at Yarmouth, and by the warm regards of his 
readers ; his serenity was exemplary, his intellectual activity 
unfailing, and, although shut out from the world of action and 
usefulness, the number of pupils whose education he assisted 
was a proof to himself that he had not lived in vain. 

In 1802 William Taylor revisited Paris, and in one of his 
letters from that city we have the following account of a day 
passed at Lagrange with Lafayette :— 

** Before breakfast Lafayette took me over his farm,—about three hun- 
dred acres of yellowish clayey land, which crevices in the sun; some of it 
is blue and springy: near the house there is black meadow soil. The 
Duke of Bedford’s ghost might have listened with interest to our conversa- 
tion, for we talked of agriculture, of liberty, and him: but he would have 
listened with a sneer to my agriculture, though not to Lafayette’s politics. 
I was, however, obliged to answer questions about the farm at Gunton; 
and having, by great good-luck, fancied that beans would grow on the 
stiffer and bluer upland, and that under-draining would be of immense 
service to a field of yellow wheat where two profuse sources distil, and 
that the roof of a condemned sheep-stall was too low, and that the milk- 
trays in the dairy should be fleet and superficial, not pail-shaped, because 
the formation of cream is accompanied with the absorption of oxygen 
from the atmosphere, I was presented to his farmer as Sir Oracle ; had to 
examine the waggon and the plough (with whose form I am dissatisfied), 
and to corroborate the propriety of several predetermined alterations which 
were a little in danger of local contradiction. The urbanity of Lafayette’s 
manner is unusual; he is as polite to the peasant as to the prefect,—yet 
you know not if his republicanism or his benevolence be predominant; for 
though he behaves to every one as to an equal, he employs as much effort 
to conciliate the good-will as a courtier would toward a superior.” 

On his return from Paris, Taylor undertook the editorship 
of a liberal weekly newspaper called the ‘Iris,’ after a vain 
attempt to induce Southey to settle at Norwich and conduct 
it. Taylor put forth all his powers to insure its success, and 
gratuitously discharged his editorial functions. But a news- 
paper addressed to a select few is an anomaly; and, with the 
original subscriptions the ‘ Iris’ expired :—it died in fact of 
unintelligibility. Taylor’s pregnant epigrams, erudite allu- 
sions and wide inductions, were as proper to newspaper 
readers as Lord Brooke’s ‘ Tragedies’ to the stage. We can 
conceive the weekly alarm which paragraphs like the follow- 
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ing must have occasioned in the mass of “country and city” 
subscribers, at the Farmers’ Ordinary and the “ Commercial 


Inns ” :— 


“* This hysterical apprehensiveness of the Anti-Jacobins is mere affecta- 
tion: in office they would leave it off, and then boast they had cured the 
disease they had invented. Their England, as their church, is always in 
danger. Mesmers in oratory, they convulse us with imaginary effluvia in 
order to make us call in their medicinal help: but it is surely the very 
quackery of alarmism thus to give drams against popular ennui and ad- 
minister cantharides to the love of one’s country. Like their models the 
exorcists, they infuse the only blue-devil they can banish. Were all these 
men put at nurse to Mrs. Radcliffe? Their tongues falter with the very 
drunkenness of intimidation; their every phrase blanches the cheek and 
demands an aghast attitude. They hear a voice in every wind—they are 
electrified with incessant terrors—each particular hair must bristle like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine. Let us humanely hope it is only within 
the walls of the House of Commons that they 


‘ See appall’d the unreal scene,’ 


and discover a shadowy hand mapping the partition of the empire and an- 
nouncing the plunder of a commercial metropolis. Or are they doomed 
every where to snatch a fearful joy, to eat their very dinners with a hair- 
suspended sword above the table, and start at empty elbow-chairs, in which 
their fancy places the blood-boltered form of Jacobinism studying her 
English grammar? They merit crowns of mimosa: they claim confidence 
for professing cowardice, and, like the mariner’s needle, would tremble 
into place. Not Braggadocio is so pusillanimous, not Le Brun’s horror 
so saucer-eyed. One would suppose that they had been apprenticed to 
painters of magic-lantern slides; above, about, and underneath, all is 
gloom in their imagination: the only prominent and glaring objects are a 
phantasmagoria of royal innocents smothered or witches foretelling regi- 
cide. To proclaim a crisis thus formidable is the very inversion of good 
sense: it is to ring the tocsin for a puppet-show, or to make a cannonading 
with snow-balls. Can the aspin by shaking its leaves personate the 
swoughing of the storm?” 


The men of “ Partridgeshire,” if called upon to renew their 
subscriptions to the ‘Iris,’ might have fairly borrowed the 
Northampton parish-clerk’s objection to the statuary’s mor- 
tuary verses,—“ Alas! he is a gentleman of so much reading 
that the people of our town cannot understand him.” As- 
suredly whatever attributes the Iris may have had, swift- 
Jootedness was not among them. Yet if it be deemed ad- 
visable to collect and reprint portions of William Taylor’s 
writings, the columns of the ‘Iris’ should be consulted, since, 
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however inappropriate their manner, their matter is often 
excellent. 

The foregoing extract illustrates William Taylor’s account 
of his own compositions: he had not the art of letting well 
alone; the epithet which Coleridge coined for Warburton— 
thought-swarming—is not less appropriate to him. 


**T hate to recompose,” he writes to Southey, “ although I cannot tran- 
scribe without insertion. I never seem to myself to have said enough 
about anything, and could always prate, prate, prate at twice the length 
upon atopic. And yet my theory of good writing is to condense every- 
thing into a nutshell. I grow and clip with rival rage, and produce a sort 
of yew hedge, tangled with luxuriance and sheared into spruceness. The 
desire of being neat precludes ease, of being strong precludes grace, of being 
armed at all points, the being impervious at any. If it be more satisfactory 
to compress a la Bacon, it is more taking to expand a la Burke, and | 
manage to combine the harshness of the one with the profusion of the 
other, omitting of course of both the far-darting sagacity and omnipresent 
research.” 


From childhood to mature manhood Taylor was, for a lite- 
rary man, prosperous and even opulent: from mature man- 
hood to senescence clouds gathered around him, and, after 
his habits were formed and his pursuits determined, he en- 
countered the evils of comparative poverty. His father had 
retired from business a less wealthy man than he fancied him- 
self. American debtors repudiated, speculations failed, in- 
vestments became unprofitable. The liberal hospitality of the 
Taylors was continued longer than prudence warranted ; the 
tastes of both father and son were social, and the purse of the 
latter was ever open to his friends or when literary indigence 
was to be relieved. After various schemes of retirement and 
retrenchment had been debated and abandoned, Taylor and 
his parents quitted their more spacious mansion in Surrey- 
street for a smaller house in Norwich, where the remainder 
of their several lives was spent. Of “the trefoil,” as he calls 
his family, the first leaf that withered and dropped was Mrs. 
Taylor. Of this excellent woman we have the following 
‘ Reminiscence’ from Mr. Barron :— 

“It was in 1811 that, in consequence of some considerable pecuniary 
losses, Mr. W. Taylor, with his father and mother, removed from their 
house in Surrey-street to a smaller one in King-street. This change was 
a severe trial to W. Taylor, Jun. When I called on the occasion, Mrs. 
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Taylor, being alone, told me with tears that it was by no means for herself 
that she felt this change, but solely on account of her excellent son. His 
feelings were similar in regard to her; there could be no doubt of this with 
those who knew them. For his sake she exerted herself to suppress her 
feelings, and appeared at her table with her wonted cheerfulness ; and by 
her judicious management much of their long-accustomed hospitality was 
still maintained. In the following year she died, deeply regretted by all 
who knew her.” 


In his threatened destitution and actual privations, how- 
ever, William Taylor was not without “honour, love, and 
troops of friends ;” and it proved eventually that the sudden- 
ness of their losses had at first caused both his father and 
himself to take too gloomy a view of their circumstances, 
The sympathy he excited appears in various letters published 
by his biographer. Southey writes to him in 1812:— 


«Your last letter troubled both my sleep and my waking thoughts: for 
though I had heard of your losses, I had no notion of their extent. There 
is likely to be a place at the Museum vacant by the resignation of Douce. 
ooesse Tell me if such a situation would be conformable to your inclina- 
tions, and I will immediately set to work. Cannot your literary employ- 
ments be made more productive?...... You once talked of arranging and 
collecting your scattered writings. Make this your amusement; and while 
the volumes are printing let your friends make out a list, which will take 
off the whole impression without its passing through the bookseller’s hands. 
The task is one which you owe to yourself: for unless you do this, others 
will one day fatten upon your remains, and pilfer the reputation which you 
throw away....... Of all topics that of consolation is the most difficult 
to handle well. You ought to be a happy man, because you have done your 
duty, and have nothing wherewith to reproach yourself; and being a single 
one, and likely from long habits to have remained so under any circum- 
stances, no change of circumstances, as respecting yourself, ought to afilict 
you deeply. But you are rich in friends, rich in talents, rich in acquire- 
ments, rich in good works. And if I thought it possible that you would 
even feel a reasonable anxiety respecting the means of comfortable subsist- 
ence, while there are so many men in the world who love you and are be- 
holden to you, I should think far worse of human nature than my own ex- 
perience teaches me to do. Were it needful, I would tell you and press 
upon you, that a man who has ever been so ready to give, is bound in his 
turn to receive. God bless you, William Taylor! Remember me, I pray, 
to your mother. I fear your greatest grief is to know that she grieves for 
your sake; but you have yet, I trust, long years of happiness before you.” 


Dr. Gooch and Mrs. Barbauld both pressed upon Taylor 
the necessity of laying aside “ his masquerade as a periodical 
“ writer, and of producing some avowed work equal to his 
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“ genius and to his stores of various knowledge, in philology, 


“ history, or fiction.” 

Taylor’s replies to consolation and encouragement were for 
some time painful, both from the state of depression they im- 
ply and from the sources of comfort he sought. He writes to 
Southey in the following strain :— 

*« By employment in the morning and by smoaking after meals, my 
thoughts are much diverted from my various miseries. But I have not yet 
learnt to earn a regular income equal to my wants, and am not in my new 
station altogether comfortable. Candide, more than Seneca or Boethius, 
is a consolatory book under teazing adversities: it stocks the imagination 
with pictures of worse accidents, which, by the contrast of their obscurity, 
lift one’s own shade into mezzotinto. I do not like pining at the remedi- 
less, and yet not to tell a friend how one feels is unnatural. This is one 
reason why I now write so seldom to anybody.” 


Taylor’s friends had indeed reason to be alarmed when they 
found him contemplating death as the only refuge from im- 
pending or sustained calamity. The two following letters, of 
which the first is printed by Mr. Robberds, but the second 
was kindly communicated to us since these volumes were 
published, will show how deep and sincere was the affection 
he excited, and how well he had, for the most part, chosen 
his friends. 

Of Mr. Elton Hamond, the writer of the first of these let- 
ters, we regret that we can add nothing to Mr. Robberds’ 
account. Dr. Gooch had introduced him to William Taylor’s 
acquaintance ; he had from time to time visited him at Nor- 
wich, and occasionally corresponded with him. Mr. Hamond 
received early information of his friend’s misfortune and of 
his proposed change of residence, and immediately addressed 


to him the following letter :— 
** London, May 22, 1811. 

«« My dear and honoured Sir,—I heard last Sunday, for the first time, 
that you were about to remove your family from Norwich. The increased 
expense of living there was the cause assigned. I will make no apology 
for what I am going to propose. Your discernment and my own habitual 
openness render any nice development of my feelings unnecessary. You 
will guess them. I contemplate the value of an accustomed home to your 
blind mother. I consider her sweet and venerable character; and that she 
is the nearest, I believe the dearest, relation you-have. Notwithstanding 
the bad times, my annual income exceeds my expenditure by at least a hun- 
dred pounds. I do not choose to acquire habits of greater expense, and I 
have every reason to expect a gradual increase of revenue. Will this sum 
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enable you to remain comfortably at Norwich? If it will, pray take it 
annually during your mother’s life—at least while I am single (I am not 
even in love yet) and while my means remain as good as they are. Every 
year’s delay I should think is worth gaining on your mother’s account. 
The evil can but come at last, and will be no greater, perhaps even less, 
hereafter than now. I do not well see how in justice to your mother you 
can refuse this offer, which, after abundant deliberation, I make in the most 
hearty manner. In the common course of things nobody shall know any- 
thing about it, except my gentle sister Harriet, the confidante of all my 
projects, and who entirely approves of this. I shall be very sorry if any 
obstacle arises from the want of that circuity with which these matters are 
commonly proposed, and if I am wrong in deeming the direct way most 


honourable to both us. 
“ Respectfully and affectionately yours, 


« Ertron Hamonp.” 


Southey’s hitherto unpublished letter was not addressed 
to Taylor himself, but to Dr. Henry Reeve, one of the most 
accomplished members of Norwich society at that time, and 
whose talents and fine tastes have been inherited by his son. 
Taylor survived his pecuniary misfortunes many years, but 
within three years after their date he pronounced the éloge 
of Dr. Reeve, who died in 1814, at the early age of thirty-five 
years. From its date and contents, Mr. Southey’s letter was 
evidently written in consequence of the following dreary an- 
ticipation in one of William Taylor’s letters to Keswick :— 


«Our total suffering will annihilate between three and four thousand 
pounds. We cannot subsist, in our contracted shape, on the interest of 
what remains. The capital will last our joint lives: but I shall be aban- 
doned at once to solitariness and penury. To what can I look forwards but 
to a voluntary interment in the same grave with my parents? Oh that 
nature would realize this most convenient doom !” 


Unpublished letter. rom Robert Southey to Dr. Henry Reeve. 


** Keswick, December 20, 1811. 
“* My dear Sir,—I write to you upon a subject in which I believe you 
will feel as much interested as myself. I have lately received a letter from 
William Taylor ; the first which he has written me since his late losses. 
This letter has distressed me very much. The principal which remains of 
their wrecked property, he says, will last their joint lives; ‘ but I shall be 
abandoned to solitariness and penury. To what then can I look but toa 
voluntary interment in the same grave with my parents? Oh! that na- 
ture would realize this most convenient doom !’ 
** My first feeling, after the shock which this passage occasioned had 
subsided, was to think what could be done ; and the most practicable plan 
which I have been able to devise is, that W. T.’s friends (surely he ought 
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to have many friends) should among themselves provide him with 1001. 
a-year: the business to be managed with such perfect secresy, that he 
himself should never know any thing farther than that such an annuity 
will regularly be paid him by the friend, whoever that may be, who will 
take upon himself the charge of collecting it. 

«« All anxiety for mere subsistence will thus be taken away; and if this 
be done speedily it may relieve his mother’s mind from a burden which is 
likely to hasten her to the grave. There is no person to whom I can so 
properly communicate this project as yourself, resident as you are upon 
the spot, and acquainted with all his connexions. If a sum large enough 
to purchase such an annuity could be raised, that would be the most deli- 
cate way of proceeding ; because in that case the whole might be conducted 
with such secresy that his only intimation might come from the office. 
But this probably is not so easy as to raise the yearly amount. 

*‘ I wish my own means were more adequate to my desires. If the 
former plan be practicable, count on me for fifty pounds; if the latter, for 
ten pounds annually: nine persons more upon this plan, and the thing is 
done. I know not what my brother Henry’s means are at this time, the 
loss of his wife having unsettled him; but I think that we may reckon 
upon him and Gooch. 

“A little exertion, and we may save him from something too dreadful to 
contemplate. Tell me if the thing is feasible; surely it must be. If it be, 
there is no person by whom it can so well be undertaken as yourself. 

«* Remember me to Mrs. Reeve, and to her excellent mother, from whom 
I cannot expect you to keep anything secret; and believe me, 

“* My dear Sir, 


“* Yours very truly, 





«« Dr. Reeve, Norwich.” “* Rospert Souruey.” 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Dr. Reeve hastened to con- 
fer with Mr. Dyson of Diss upon the painful position and the 
alarming dejection of William Taylor. The result was an 
assurance from Mr. Dyson that he himself undertook to pro- 
vide for the wants of his kinsman,—in a manner that left no 
call upon the friends who were unconnected with him by the 
ties of blood. 

We have seen that Southey suggested to William Taylor 
the correction and arrangement of his periodical writings, 
both as due to his fame and as one of the expedients for alle- 
viating his distress. He accordingly drew up a scheme for 
the publication of his scattered essays, under the heads of 
‘ Glossology, German literature, Ecclesiastical History and 
Politics. But this, as well as many other earlier plans, was 
imperfectly executed. Of his ‘ English Synonyms Discrimi- 
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nated’ we have spoken already as the work on which his re- 
putation must permanently rest. With some allowance for 
eccentricities, inaccuracies and unsystematic arrangement, 
this ill-printed and unpraised duodecimo is a monument of 
original thought, severe reasoning and scientific language. 
Ex pede Herculem,—in the absence of any other adequate 
record, it will convey some idea of the genius of its author in 
its best moments and in its proper functions. We would 
willingly exchange all his theology and much of his criticism 
for another volume of synonyms as good as the former, and 
we trust Mr. Robberds will be able in his proposed edition 
to add considerably both to its bulk and value. Although 
projected at the same time, his essays on German literature 
were not published collectively until 1828, with the title of 
‘ Historic Survey of German Poetry.’ This work has been 
frequently, if not always fairly, criticised, and we have already 
indicated its character in our estimate of Taylor’s German 
scholarship. Had it been published with a less ambitious title, 
as ‘Essays on the German Poets,’ it would have escaped some 
portion of the censure it perhaps merits for its incomplete- 
ness. Yet however unsatisfactory the Historic Survey may 
be, both as a history and a review of the German poets, it is a 
book singularly and even provokingly illustrative of its author’s 
mind. Like Bayle’s dictionary, it should be viewed rather asa 
series of entertaining essays on certain biographical, ethical, or 
critical questions, than as a work for consultation. Every 
Taylorian paradox or heresy in opinion and style is carefully 
inserted or gravely repeated in it, and we rise from its perusal 
with very indistinct notions of German prose or verse, of 
German life or art, but with very clear impressions of William 
Taylor himself. We are divided between wonder and regret at 
this unconscious self-portraiture of a mind singularly rich in 
original and imported wealth, eloquent in its own fashion and 
dauntless in opinion, but no less evidently cheated of its fair 
proportions by some inherent or indulged defects. Its disease 
is singularity, fostered by desultoriness, but originating (with 
leave of Mr. Robberds) in a faulty early discipline. William 
Taylor was a casuist too soon, a philologist on too easy terms, 
and a critic without a proper apprenticeship. His intellec- 
tual growth, at first unnaturally rapid, was soon unnaturally 
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checked. He was mentally a pollarded man, whose native 
vigour projected itself in eccentric forms, instead of develop- 
ing itself regularly and kindly beside its elder brethren of the 
forest. In the Historic Survey the symptoms and the causes 
of disproportion are obvious in every chapter, and much as 
we owe to Mr. Robberds for making us acquainted with the 
facts of his life, we are indebted to William Taylor’s own 
hand for his intellectual portraiture. 

With this, the last literary event of a life occupied with 
books and speculation, rather than the ordinary business of 
men, we must conclude our account of William Taylor of 
Norwich. Mr. Robberds hurries over the latter years of his 
friend’s life, and we have no wish to lift the veil which he has 
thrown over mental decline and moral infirmities. Taylor 
expired at his house in King-street on the 5th of March, 1836, 
and his remains were deposited beside those of his parents, 
in the cemetery of the Octagon chapel. “The closing hours 
of his life,” says his biographer, “ were undarkened by regret 
for the past or apprehensions for the future.” His reputation 


will hardly survive so long as Sir Thomas Browne’s has already 


lasted; but he was the most eminent citizen that Norwich 
has beheld since that speculative and eloquent knight walked 
her streets. 


ARTICLE X, 


Recits des Temps Meérovingiens, précédés de considérations sur 
VP’ Histoire de France. Par Augustin TutERRy, Membre 
de Institut. 2™¢ edition. Paris: 1842. 


Ir a scientific writer wished to convey an accurate know- 
ledge of the material world, it would not be sufficient for him 
to describe the size, gravity and movement of the bodies 
which compose the creation; account must also be held of 
the elements of which those bodies are composed, of the in- 
fluences of atmosphere, of light and heat upon them, and of 
the laws which regulate their motion. And so it is with 
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history. Whoever would embrace that science in its most 
comprehensive sense, must take into consideration not merely 
the actions of men, but the ideas that engendered them. 
Effect must be cited, to demonstrate cause,—cause must be 
referred to, for the intelligence of effect. Reflection ever pre- 
cedes volition, and for the full understanding of past events, 
as well as for a useful application of them to the purposes of 
experience, we must discover what was the preceding state of 
thought, as we search in mountainous regions for the expla- 
nation of phenomena we witness in the plains. 

Again, each age has its character and tendency, each people 
its prevalent follies, its barbarisms, its grandeur, its mean- 
ness, its genius, its progress, its prejudice, its sympathy ; and 
this, or rather the clash of all this, is history,—a gem with 
a thousand faces, the entire contemplation of which has not 
been, we almost fear never can be, the gift of one individual. 
Yet perhaps no man has ever more fully or more perfectly 
understood history than M. Thierry. He has brought to its 
study two first-rate qualities for an historian,—an honest love 
of scientific labour, and a ready perception of the relative 
value of each fact, as illustrative of truth. He has caught the 
signification of events, and given them the life and character 
inseparable from humanity. Whoever will read his ‘Con- 
siderations sur Histoire de France,’ must fain admire the 
unwearied zeal with which he has toiled through tomes where 
a grain of truth lay concealed amidst heaps of error. A 
perusal of his ‘ Recits des Mérovingiens’ will convince the 
most sceptical of the possibility of writing history, not merely 
as a dry chronicle of successive events, but as a brilliant and 
characteristic picture, where each grand fact is illustrated by 
its connecting episodes, and where minor though picturesque 
details are made to contribute at once to the intelligence and 
charm of the narrative. In reading history, the imagination 
is ever at work; it is a sense that demands to be gratified; 
the materials for doing this are not wanting, if the historian 
has but the art of evoking them. M. Thierry has been aptly 
named the Homer of history: with equal truth, too, he 
might be called the Galileo or the Newton. He has allied 
the passion of scientific research, to the faculty and talent of 
the most convincing exposition of truth. 
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The state of Gaul under the Merovingians seems to be the 
point of concentration for the most enlightened spirits of 
France. They have felt that the first page of history has 
been too long slurred over, and, now that the veil is uplifted, 
all rush in to examine, analyse and describe. Great names 
have led the way,—Chateaubriand, Guizot, Thierry. The 
early history of France they found a labyrinth; their best 
energies have been devoted to discover the clue, and success 
has crowned their endeavours. The service they have ren- 
dered to science is incalculable; by clearing the spring from 
the obstructions that clouded it, the stream of history will 
continue to flow on, broad, limpid, unimpeded. 

We have just laid down as an axiom, that no history can 
be great or lay claim to the merit of science if the springs of 
action are not set forth as well as the actions themselves, and 
if the character and tendency of each age and people are not 
clearly exemplified. An account of the French Revolution 
would not be intelligible without a diffuse reference to its 
causes in the minds of men. It is true, that there impulse 
and action were almost simultaneous ; to think and to do was 
the work of a moment; the meanest capacity could hardly 
behold the one without confessing the other. But it is far 
otherwise with the exciting causes of long past and almost 
obliterated deeds. Thoroughly to comprehend them, only 
belongs to minds imbued with love of abstract erudition, im- 
partial and insatiable of knowledge. This merit none can 
deny to M. Thierry. But we must not apply our rule too 
stringently, nor without discrimination, to all writers. In 
all recent ages of gradually progressing civilization, events 
have not unfrequently been the result of forethought and 
mature consideration ; ideas have disputed the field with 
chance; there have been other movers of human things than 
fate. But in remote and barbarous times, instinct not in- 
telligence, passion not reason, the brutal and sudden rage of 
conquest, not discreet ambition and enlightened patriotism, 
have helped to shape our destiny. Who would describe the 
two epochs, must proceed by methods entirely different. In 
the dawn of history there is a breadth in the virtues, in the 
very vices too, of men ; the bold outlines of form alone are 
visible; the sun of civilization brings out an endless variety 
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and complication of tone. The motives of the savage are soon 
told ; those of the civilized man are complex, manifold, vari- 
ous. M. Thierry has felt that, in writing on the sixth century, 
there must be a broader field for narration than fine reason- 
ing. The title of ‘Récits’ has therefore not been lightly 
given: it is the recital of great deeds, a history of the rude 
manners of an age three ways characterized by the downfall 
of pagan civilization, by the invasion of barbarian tribes, and 
the partial introduction and influence of Christianity. We 
repeat it, the term ‘ Récits’ is appropriate. Nor are we with- 
out hope that those (and their name is legion) who are denied 
the leisure and opportunity of long and serious study, may be 
attracted by the title of M. Thierry’s work, and learn whilst 
they are amused. Fiction has been too much abused of late 
years as a medium for the study of history. Some good it 
may have effected, but the craving for light reading excited 
by it has far outweighed it. At best it is a cumbrous ap- 
paratus for effecting a doubtful advantage. In M. Thierry’s 
work there is no want of dramatic interest ; the combination 
of single passions will always produce a high and effective 
relief. Thus Frédégonde is vindictive, Gontram wily, Hil- 
peric martial and ambitious, Gregory great and Christian-like, 
Venantius lascivious and learned, Leudaste intriguing and 
vile. This, with an ease of style, a happiness of diction, a 
graphic narrative of men and things, conspires to endow 
the ‘ Récits des Mérovingiens’ with the charm that mostly 
belongs to romance. Yet there are no imagined heroes moving 
in the midst of storied events, no characters who belong to 
history seized on for the purposes of fiction. M. Thierry 
does but re-animate the dust of the long-departed, and his 
*Récits’ borrow from truth their interest as well as their 
grandeur and simplicity. The reader will rise from their 
perusal, not with a mind overloaded by a host of crude facts, 
not with the obscured remembrance of occurrences dimly 
drawn, but forcibly impressed with the character of the age, 
and with the type of the great actors of the drama. In his 
after readings, of the more complicated occurrences of later 
years, the stern features of the first page of story will remain 
engraven on his mind to cheer and support him. It is with 
history as with architecture, the foundation must be broadly 
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based, to sustain the complex and elegant superstructure. 
The capitol was the result of highly trained thought, of ge- 
nius, of science, but it reposed on a few huge rocks, piled by 
the giant sinews of the Etruscans. 

M. Thierry has been the antiquarian of history, and the 
progress of his research is not without interest. He has not 
succeeded in laying bare the foundation without winning his 
way through the superincumbent rubbish of ages. His suc- 
cess he attributes to the temper of the present time, when 
Frenchmen live under a system unconnected with the pre- 
ceding institutions of the country, and science may be culti- 
vated for the pure love of abstract truth. 

When animated by such feelings, the devotee of science 
deserves the highest meed of praise, and still more so when 
contrasted with those who have made the early history of 
their country merely subservient to the poorest of party pur- 
poses. Everyone knows what grievous distinctions existed 
in France before the first revolution. Feudal power still re- 
tained some of its most onerous privileges; the middle classes, 
who acquired such early influence in England, could not suc- 
ceed in breaking down the iron barrier that separated them 
from the noblesse. The struggle of the two parties gave birth 
to a variety of crude theories, tounded principally on the claim 
to a lineal descent from the conquering Franks on one side, 
from the more civilized Gallo-Romans on the other; and both 
usurped for their ancestors the glory of having originated the 
fundamental law of the monarchy. But these appeals to hi- 
story, so far from bringing the question to a settlement, only 
served to foster class animosity, and endue with more mean- 
ing the common aphorism, “ I] y a deux races d’hommes 
dans le pays.” Even Fenelon, when he undertook the edu- 
cation of the Duke de Bourgogne, and (either deterred by dread 
of innovation, or entertaining no settled notions of public po- 
litical rights) sought to elevate the crown and country from 
debasement and disaster,—by encouraging a search among the 
archives of French history for the elucidation of the early po- 
pular institutions, that they might be re-established in their 
pristine form, and restore France to an enjoyment of her ill- 
understood liberties,—even Fenelon was answered by the cry 
of party. The Comte Boulainvilliers was the first to take up 
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the pen, to assert what he considered the primordial right of 
the ancient government of France. Blinded by pride of race 
he took no account of the Gallic or Roman population, but 
arrogated for the Frank conquerors the immemorial control 
over the conquered, immunity of charges, exclusive enjoyment 
of privilege, the right of making war and peace, of voting 
laws, and perfect equality among themselves. His system, 
which complains of the affranchisement of the serfs and the 
encroachments of the crown as un unfair invasion of rights, 
“a,” as M. Thierry says, “deux faces, l’une toute démocra- 
“ tique tournée vers la royauté, l’autre toute aristocratique 
“ tournée vers le peuple.” “ His capital fault,” he continues, 
“ consisted in an omission of a series of facts, which prove 
*“ the persistance of an organized Gallo-Roman society under 
“the dominion of the barbarians, and in the erroneous idea 
“ of the nature and consequences of the Germanic establish- 
“ ment in Gaul,—an idea, logically speaking, furnished by su- 
‘ perficial premises, and not taking its root in observation 
“ and an intimate acquaintance with facts.” His history of 
the Etats Généraux, does admit indeed the concurrence of 
other classes to their formation, but the poison had already 
spread. The noblesse had imbibed from Boulainvilliers’s 
© Histoire de ancien Gouvernement de la France’ a more ex- 
alted opinion of their own importance, a more contemptuous 
notion of the tiers-état, looking on the “ magistrature” and 
* nouveaux annoblis ” as little better than slaves, who owed 
their enfranchisement to successful rebellion. 

It was not likely that the tiers-état, which had, during the 
reign of Louis XIV., grown rich in the lucrative pursuits 
of trade, and become illustrious by the exercise of public 
functions, would sit patiently under the lash of their Frank 
assailant. Accordingly a warm partizan of the tiers-état, in 
a ‘lettre d’un Conseillier du Parlement de Rouen,’ anxious 
to raise the citizens of the municipalities and communes to a 
level with the assumed importance of the noblesse, and to 
repel their alleged condition of de jure slavery, took up the 
gauntlet, and collecting with the care of an injured zealot the 
traditionary creeds of the Roturiére classes, undertook to prove 
the fact of an uninterrupted municipal regime (exaggerating 
at the same time their importance) in most of the cities of 
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France from the era of the Roman dominion in Gaul. In 
these polemics, where just so much learning was expended 
as might suffice to elucidate the hypotheses of the writer, little 
was done to clear up the verate questiones of the day, nor 
was any remedy elicited that might serve to bring to issue the 
invidious and ever-spreading inequality between noblesse and 
roture. Is it to be wondered then, that the French people 
should, in the middle of the eighteenth century, have given a 
greedy ear to the brilliant and fanciful pictures drawn by the 
Abbé de Mably and others, which represented the ancient re- 
publics of Greece and Rome as alone worthy of a nation’s 
regard and imitation? Is it to be wondered that they should 
have become intoxicated with the writings of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, that they should have flown to doctrines wear- 
ing at once the charm of novelty and sanction of antiquity, 
which elevated the long-oppressed tiers-état and promised a 
panacea for the old-standing grievances of their country? If 
when the time for action had arrived, and the Constituante 
gathered the former incompatible elements of society into the 
revolutionary crucible, to recast on a new model, must we 
look for the primary motive elsewhere than in the antagonism 
and hostility of two races and two classes, coexistent and ever 
divided, on the same soil ? 

We have selected the above-cited works of Comte Boulain- 
villiers and the Conseiller du Parliament de Rouen, not on 
account of the value of their opinions, but as fair specimens of 
the state of public feeling as it existed formerly in France,—a 
feeling that in England may be believed, but can be little 
understood, so much has a practical pursuit and attainment of 
liberty engrossed public interest and precluded the necessity 
of searching imperfect records and obscure traditions for a 
fundamental principle of government. 

M. Thierry has trod the maze not only of French history 
but of the systems of French historians with a sure foot. His 
‘ Observations sur PHistoire de France’ may to a certain 
degree be taken as a literary biography. He has pointed out 
the vices of @ priori methods, and has given the results of 
modern science, by throwing much light on those portions of 
French history which were before, if not involved in dark- 
ness, at best surrounded by a halo of dim light. Respecting 
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the “Affranchissement des Communes*” M. Thierry suggests 
that many causes may have concurred, besides monarchi- 
cal authority, to fester civic liberty in the midst of feudal 
power. Such were the contemplation of the relics of Roman 
civic liberty in the neighbouring cities, the decaying power of 
some of the feudal barons, but above all the example of the 
Italian republics, whose glorious career in the path of baronial 
subjugation must have often reached the southern provinces 
of France, to cheer the oppressed serfs in their exertions to 
break asunder the bonds of vassalage and to group in civic 
communities, for the advancement of their fortunes and the 
security of their lives and property. 

Central Gaul and Lombardy M. Thierry asserts to have 
been the cradle of the feudal system ; but to comprehend its 
growth in the first-named country, we must glance at Ger- 
many and Gaul as they were politically composed before 
the disruption and dismemberment of the Roman empire. 
That vast extent of territory, stretching from the British 
Ocean to the Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to the Rhine, 
although governed by the Romans, presented at the epoch 
alluded to very different aspects. In the parts comprized be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Loire, not only did the urban 
domination of the Romans become generally established, but 
was already mixed up with the first essays of Germanic go- 
vernment under the Visigoths and Burgundians. Already 
in the fifth century had an equal division of property been 
made between the Gallo-Romans and barbarians, and a Ro- 
man code composed between them, which served as a strong 
bond of union to protect them from ulterior encroachment. 
Between the Loire and the Somme Roman influence was 
weak, partial and scattered ; and in proportion as the territory 
that lay between the Somme and the Rhine approached the 
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* To understand the communal reform of the eleventh century, it must be borne 
in mind that feudalism, from the settlement of the Franks in Gaul, continued to 
grow powerful, to the injury, and in many cases subversion, of municipal liberty. 
In fact municipalities were in many cases turned into fiefs. The source of authority, 
which is popular in civic, and royal in feudal governments, was changed. Bishops 
became feudal sovereigns, and enjoyed baronial immunities. Elective magistrates 
were transformed to vassals of the lord bishop, and municipal offices, of their nature 
elective, became hereditary. This abuse of municipal government was the cause 
of much dissension, and eventually ef communal reform, 
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last-named river, imperial domination became less felt, and 
greater facilities were offered to the invading Franks of esta- 
blishing their government according to the customs of bar- 
barian Germany. 

The political results of the Frank expedition in Gaul 
were then threefold: in the northern districts, the German 
Biirge* readily took root and flourished. In the central parts, 
where the conquerors were too thinly scattered to collect in 
biirges or boroughs, a system derived equally from the mother 
country was adopted, by which one powerful member under- 
took the responsibility of those beneath, receiving in return 
for his protection military and other service. In meridional 
Gaul, where the municipia were endowed with an energetic 
and vital principle, the Franks were fain to content them- 
selves with appointing one of their nation to replace as graf 
the Roman consuls who had fled before the conquering 
invader. To the above data the ulterior events of France 
may be justly attributed. The biirge of the North not only 
grew to the French communes, but mainly assisted by ex- 
ample and encouragement the formation of others, when in 
later days new cities rose to receive a more extended popu- 
lation. Vassalage was but the rough outline of the feudal 
system, to which it ultimately grew, fostered by the Carlovin- 
gian monarchs, who found it an easy means of gathering mi- 
litary force for foreign invasion. The firm stand the urban 
communities had taken in southern Gaul, the refuge they 
offered and the support they gave to the uprising Christian 
hierarchy, their retention of classical letters and Roman law, 
which the Frank chiefs themselves were under the necessity 
of cultivating as political legislators of a country in which the 
mass of the population was Gallo-Roman, may account for 
the German idiom in France having totally disappeared be- 
fore the Latin language, which, in a corrupted form, was 
spoken by the people brought under subjection. 

There is an ineffable interest hanging around that age when 
the imperial power of Rome crumbled before the devastating 
and ruthless power of the Northern hordes. The more pains 
are taken to rescue it from obscurity, the longer must we 





* Anglice warrant, bail. According to Germanic custom, each member of the 
community became bail for the good conduct of the rest; hence the word borough. 
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linger in sadness over those enlightened institutions, whose 
origin and history have formed our most gratifying study. 
If we analyse our sympathies with the republics of Greece 
and Rome, we shall find the root of them in the admiration 
of urban civilization and the virtues it fostered. No two 
systems in fact can be more thoroughly opposed than muni- 
cipal government and barbarian vassalage. The one was 
the embodied combination of sage counsel and an irresistible 
attraction for a form of life in which liberty, reason, thought, 
art, taste and poetry might predominate. The other took its 
rise in the necessity of mutual control, where the instincts 
of the barbarian race were brutal, revengeful and passion- 
ate. The Freks* or Franks disdained the civic life of the 
Gallo-Romans, which, though it never ceased to exist, only 
smouldered beneath their political rule. They in fact, the 
king and chiefs, formed the government,—theirs was the im- 
munity of burdens, the heredity of high office ; in their hands 
remained the blood-red glaive of conquest, the fearful disposal 
over the lives of that last link in the chain of vassalage, the 
serfs of the soil. 

But in all human things there is vicissitude. The communal 
reform of the eleventh century is a grand testimonial of the 
ever-burning flame of the principle of civic government, of its 
revival in a modified form, and of the superior enlightenment 
of those days over the ages that had preceded them. The 
flame, however, was not destined to burn with equal bright- 
ness. Feudalism both gave and borrowed fresh lustre from 
the chivalry of the middle ages ; but a principle utterly de- 
structive of that system at length began to work. From 
Louis XI. to Richelieu, the monarchy, as is well known, dis- 
puted with, and ultimately succeeded in curbing, the over- 
weening power and presumption of the noblesse. Then 
again cities, aggrandized by commerce, extended their limits, 
and the citizens rose in wealth, power and respect. The two 





* Arrogant, ferocious, rash, brave. A word thoroughly answering to the cha- 
racter of the Frank invaders of Gaul. Fréret was the first, in a letter to the Aca- 
demy, to point out the real origin of the word Frank or Frangais. Frek was 
rendered in Latin by the word francus, which signified also free. This analogy 
has been the origin of endless mistakes and misapprehensions, and has not a little 
contributed, by the political sense attached to it, to add to the vain-glorious preten- 
sions of the noblesse; yet freca once meant little more than miles, and is so used in 
Anglo-Saxon continually. 
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parties, as they approached to an equality, endeavoured to 
cast opprobrium on each other, and tradition and history 
were both partially invoked in support of their separate views 
and prejudices. Among the benefits arising from the French 
Revolution must be set down, not only the stop put to that 
state of things so ably exposed by Napoleon as a “ Chaos des 
“ Assemblées Provinciales..... les prétentions des Parlemens 
“,..++++. cette France bigarrée, sans unité de loi et d’admi- 
“nistration, étant plitot la réunion de vingt royaumes qu’un 
“seul état,” but the happy disappearance of those party theo- 
ries and @ priori methods which, while they pretended to 
enlighten, only dimmed the page of history, by setting stum- 
bling blocks in the way of students, as so many obstacles to 
the attainment of truth, the surmounting which forms at 
once the difficulty and glory of Augustin Thierry and the 
other great historical writers of France. 

There was a period during the retrograde movement of 
the Restoration*, when the studious youth of France, ex- 
cluded from office by their non-adhesion to the doctrines of 
the day, founded their only hopes of better times in devoting 


themselves ardently to historical study. Then, says M. 
Thierry,— 


“ Le professorat s’éleva au rang de puissance sociale ; il y avait pour lui 
des ovations et des couronnes civiques, et, chose qui peutétre ne se reverra 
plus, il y avait des salons od le succés était pour la parole la plus grave, 
sur les questions les plus élevées de la philosophie morale, de l’histoire, et 
de l’Estéthique. L’histoire surtout eut une large part dans ce travail des 
esprits et dans ces encouragemens du monde. On avait soif d’apprendre, 
sur ce passé dont l’ombre semblait encore menacante, la verité toute entiére, 
et de 1a vinrent specialement pour les études historiques dix années telles 
que la France n’en avait jamais eu de pareilles.””—Consid. sur ’ Histoire de 
France, chap. iv. 229. 


The most singular result of the impartial researches of 
modern science, into the history of the earliest ages of the 
Frank monarchy, is, as M. Thierry expresses it, “la rehabi- 
litation de ’élément Romain.” Justice has then been done 
to the popular traditions of the tiers-état. The intermixture 
of the German Biirge with the municipal administration of 
the cities of Gaul had not only contributed largely to the 





* The government under the restored Bourbons. 
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maintenance and as it were resurrection of urban govern- 
ment, but had served to keep alive the devotional attachment 
of the body of the nation to their early municipal privileges, 
Thirteen centuries of Frank rule and feudal vassalage have 
not succeeded in eradicating the respect of the people for a 
throne resplendent as that of the Czsars. France is in fact 
at the present day rather Gaul than France, and rather Rome* 
than Gaul. The bent of the population is for the life of 
cities, for the regular administration of urban magistrates, for 
unity of laws, for centralizing administration, for a system, 
in a word, the very reverse of that, or rather those, to which 
feudalism and the chieftain kingship of old Germany inevitably 
tended. 

The turn of the French mind is unquestionably analytical : 
hence their power in the revision and classification of men 
and manners. Its other feature is epigram. Analysis and 
epigram the very constituents of wit! But history in the 
nineteenth century is too serious a study to allow of the in- 
dulgence of the latter. Voltaire’s witty pleasantries on the 
claims of the French nation to Trojan origin, would in these 
times be out of place. Writers are in earnest now, and no 
quality is held to be more indispensable for the historian than 
that most essential to exact science—analysis. It has been 
M. Thierry’s natural gift, and has not been neglected. Yet 
in his descriptions the painter’s highest merit must be con- 
fessed: no art or effort is visible: it is only upon a very 
close scrutiny of the picture that we discover the artist’s per- 
fect acquaintance with the component detail. But sticklers 
for plain history may ask why M. Thierry has given a prefer- 
ence to the picturesque over the usual routine of narrative. 
Our answer to such inquiries is, that independently of po- 
sitive merit, so long as historians write, not for the sake of 
confutation, but to add their quota of knowledge to that 
already accumulated, it matters little whether such histories 
come to us in the garb of Hume, Montesquieu, or Chateau- 
briand. We should be glad to see an English writer pour- 
tray a portion of Saxon story as M. Thierry has done that of 
France. But we are not sure that he would find as many 





* Asan Imperial Government. 
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readers as the ‘ Récits des Mérovingiens’ have done in 
France. In that country Walter Scott is highly popular ; 
but how often have not ‘ Ivanhoe’ and ‘ Quentin Durward’ 
been thrown by for Augustin Thierry! His works indeed 
have a wondrous charm for French readers,—perhaps owing, 
among other qualities, to two that would be nowhere better 
appreciated than in France—precision of idea and justness 
of expression. In following his descriptions, the reader finds 
his growing judgement embodied by the happiest choice of 
words. Yet he is never verbose, for which reason few works 
would suffer more from abridgement. Our review would not 
be complete, if we did not present the reader with an apercu 
of the stories M. Thierry has chosen as most illustrative of 
the state of Gaul in the sixth century; but still we cannot too 
earnestly recommend those who have the leisure, to form a 
closer acquaintance with the work by a perusal of it in the 
original. 

In the sixth century the northern and central parts of 
Gaul were covered by enormous forests, portions of which 
we may still see at the present day. Occasionally the wood- 
land was broken by fields, showing signs of the rude state of 
agriculture of the day. In rare and favoured situations stood 
cities, inhabited by a mixed population of the descendants of 
the Gauls and Romans, governed according to the municipal 
system established by the former possessors of Gaul, but pre- 
sided either by a Graf of Frank race or under the sway of a 
bishop, who had by his learning and piety sufficient influence 
over the Frank conquerors and Gallo-Roman citizens to con- 
centrate in his own hand the prerogatives originally held by 
the Roman curia. Here and there on the borders or be- 
neath the shade of the primeval forests might be distin- 
guished the dwellings of the Frank chieftain, remarkable 
by a rude mixture of rural and Roman architecture. The 
royal domains, where the Frank kings collected their trea- 
sures and made demonstration of their authority, were vast 
though low buildings surrounded by columns of polished wood 
and richly ornamented with sculptured designs. Around the 
principal building were grouped the dwellings of the chiefs, 
and at a more respectful distance the cabins of the lites or 
fiscalini, a motley assemblage of Germans and Gauls, who, as 
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their title denoted, worked for the benefit of the royal trea- 
sury and exercised the trades of armourers, jewellers, tan- 
ners and weavers, smiths, etc. The picture was rendered 
complete by the huts of the serfs, the stables and the sheds 
for cattle, farming instruments and produce. In the year 561, 
at one of these abodes of royalty,—the Villa Brinnaco, now 
called Braine,—Clodowig, according to the Frank monarchs’ 
custom of proceeding in turn to each domain to live on the 
produce accumulated there, had taken up his temporary 
residence. It was autumn, and a vast array of huntsmen, 
hounds and attendants were assembled for the enjoyment of 
the chase.. In the keen pursuit of the stag and wild boar, 
Clodowig, who but a short time before had, with the brutal 
instinct of revenge, condemned one of his sons with his wife 
and children to be burnt alive for rebellion to his will, was 
suddenly struck with fever, which soon terminated fatally. 
He was buried at Soissons, and his four sons, Hilperic, Sighi- 
bert, Gontram and Haribert, followed him to the tomb, car- 
rying in their hands lighted wax-tapers, and chaunting an- 
thems. The funeral over, Hilperic hastened to secure the 
treasures of his father; and having gained by a partial distri- 
bution of them adherents among the Leudes, marched to Paris, 
a Gallo-Roman city, where he soon changed the savage bear- 
ing of the Frank for the dignity and usages of a Roman 
emperor. 

But in the midst of his new occupation, of cultivating let- 
ters and encouraging the games of the circus, he was sur- 
prized by his three brothers and compelled to share with them 
the territory of Gaul. The north-western part, called Neos- 
ter-rike was allotted to Hilperic; the north-eastern or Oes- 
ter-rike, fell to Sighibert ; to Gontram the kingdom of Orleans 
and Burgundy; to Haribert the kingdom of Paris, with Senlis, 
Bordeaux and other cities. The characters of the brother- 
kings differed as much as the climate and soil of their separate 
monarchies ; but all, with the exception of Sighibert, agreed in 
carrying the vice of incontinence to the utmost pitch, living 
in defiance of Christianity with wives and concubines, whom 
they selected not unfrequently from among the most lowly of 
their subjects. 

One of the wives of Hilperic, whom he had espoused ac- 
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cording to Frank custom by the ring and farthing, the fair 
Audowere, had a young maiden servant named Frédégonde of 
remarkable beauty. Hilperic saw her and became violently 
enamoured of her charms. Frédégonde was of Frank race, 
intriguing and ambitious; she saw the effect she had pro- 
duced and resolved to use every artifice to improve it. Chance 
favoured her design, and, if report speak truth, a Christian 
bishop also. Hilperic was suddenly called away from Sois- 
sons on a foreign expedition against the Saxon confederation. 
Before his return his wife Audowere gave birth to a female 
child, which was soon after carried to the baptismal font. 
The godmother, a Frank lady bribed by Frédégonde, failed 
in appearing at the proper time, upon which the deceitful 
servant remarked that none was so fit to stand sponsor for 
the child as the queen herself. The foolish Audowere fell 
into the snare laid for her, and on Hilperic’s return he found 
his wife had become his commére ; accordingly, upbraiding her 
with her simplicity and casting her off, he took Frédégonde 
as his wife, and gave her the title of queen. Such was the 
outset of the woman whose career was marked by crimes of 
the blackest hue,—such the first action of her whose after 
deeds have shed a hue of blood upon the pages of the early 
history of Gaul. 

In the year 566, Sighibert, the king of Austrasia, ambi- 
tious of possessing a wife of equal rank with himself, sent an 
embassy to Athanagild, king of the Goths in Spain, to demand 
the hand of Brunehilde his daughter. Godeghisel or Gog, the 
Maire du Palais on whom the charge of the negotiation de- 
volved, soon returned with the beautiful bride to Metz, where 
the ceremony of the marriage was performed with the utmost 
splendour. On that occasion the city of Metz presented a 
motley assemblage of German dukes and of Frank chiefs, 
arrogant, proud and turbulent, with a sprinkling of Gallo- 
Romans, who still preserved some of the traditionary polite- 
ness of old Rome. Loud, clamorous and joyous were the 
guests at the nuptial banquet ; wine and beer flowed in abun- 
dance from jewelled goblets and buffalo-horn cups ; the halls 
echoed with the shouts and toasts of the convivial party. At 
length to the noise and acclamations of the feast succeeded a 
pleasure of a more refined cast, the charm of which must have 
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been lost to the larger part of the assembly. The harsh 
sounds of the Teutons were suddenly replaced by the sweet- 
ness of Latin poesy. Venantius Fortunatus, an Italian then 
travelling in Gaul, to repay the hospitality that he had long 
enjoyed at the court of Sighibert, recited to his barbaric au- 
ditory an epithalamium in Latin measures :— 
*O virgo, miranda mihi, placitura jugali, 

Clarior etheria, Brunechildis, lampade fulgens, 

Lumina gemmarum superasti lumine vultus, 

Sapphirus, alba adamas, crystalla, smaragdus, iaspis, 

Cedant cuncta; novam genuit Hispania gemmam.” 

Venanti Fortunati carmin., lib. iv. p. 558. 


Such extravagant praises jingled sweetly in the ears of those 
chiefs who understood Latin. Venantius was ever a welcome 
visitor and sojourned long in Gaul, dividing his time among 
the courts of the Frank kings, the newly founded monasteries 
and the civilized cities of the Gallo-Romans. 

The rumour of the nuptial festivities that took place at the 
court of Sighibert soon reached that of Hilperic, and fired 
the Neustrian king with the ambition of vying with his bro- 
ther by forming an alliance of equal importance. With this 
view he forwarded an embassy to Athanagild, charged with 
the formal claim of the hand and portion of Galeswinthe, the 
elder sister of Brunehilde. The affair met with difficulty, 
owing to the repugnance of Galeswinthe to a union with a 
man cited throughout Gaul for his debauchery and cruelty. 
But king Haribert dying, and some cities with their territory 
adjoining that of the Goths falling to the share of Hilperic, 
negotiations were renewed; and by the contract, which was 
purely one of interest between the two monarchs, it was sti- 
pulated that Hilperic should, in return for his bride’s portion, 
present her with the cities of which he had just become 
possessed as a “ Morgen-gabe*.” Arrangements being con- 
cluded, it remained for Galeswinthe to set out for the court of 
Hilperic, but an invincible terror seized Galeswinthe and 
her mother Goiswinthe. Both seemed to foretell by their 
fears the fate that awaited the bride in the land of the Frank. 
At length, after much delay, all opposition being overruled, 





* Literally ‘gift of the morning.’ It was the custom of the Germans to present to 
the bride, on the morrow of the consummation of marriage, a gift or dowry. 
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the procession started, and wound slowly through the streets 
of Toledo. The Tagus was crossed, but still the wailing mo- 
ther left not her daughter’s side: the Pyrenees were passed, 
but still she hung round the neck of her beloved child. Sepa- 
rated at last by the attendants, Goiswinthe still called on her 
to beware. 
*« Quod superest gemebundus amor hoc mandat eunti, 
Sis, precor, o felix, sed cave valde, Vale.” 
Venanti Fortunati carmin., lib. vi. p. 562. 

The Gothic mother turned back to her desolate hearth in 
Spain, and Galeswinthe proceeded to her wild and brutal hus- 
band, over whom she, by her beauty, sweetness of temper and 
riches, for some time retained great influence. But Hilperic 
grew reckless from satiety; the instinct of the barbarian re- 
turned. Frédégonde, intriguing and vindictive, still hung 
about the court, and in less than two years after the nuptials 
had been celebrated, the unsuspecting Galeswinthe was found 
one morning strangled in her bed. 

The duty of avenging the murder, according to barbarian 
custom, devolved on Sighibert, as the husband of her sister 
Brunehilde ; but in the midst of his warlike preparations for 
an attack on Hilperic, he was persuaded by his brother Gon- 
tram to defer the task of judging the Neustrian king to the 
Mahlberg or Frank Salic council of justice. Time and place 
therefore being selected, and the Mahlberg being duly formed, 
no longer indeed in the open air, as in Germany, but beneath 
a rudely carved roof of wood or stone, king Sighibert stood 
up amidst the assembled chieftains, and called upon Hilperic 
to clear himself of the imputation of having caused the death 
of his wife Galeswinthe. To do this effectually, the accused 
was bound not only to swear himself, but to find seventy-two 
chiefs who would range themselves by his side, and pointing 
their bared swords to heaven, make solemn oath of their be- 
lief in his entire innocence, But the Neustrian king was silent, 
and although fourteen days were, as was usual, accorded to 
him to prove the injustice of the plea, no chieftain came to 
his assistance. Sighibert then called three several times upon 
the judges to explain the Salic law as it bore upon the matter 
in hand. Every subject by that code had his value, varying 
of course according to his rank; but the framers of the Salic 


, 
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tariff of human life had not contemplated violence against the 
wife and daughter of a king. The council proceeded there- 
fore by arbitration, and awarded the cities included by Hil- 
peric in his morgen-gabe to Galeswinthe, to the king of Os- 
ter-rike, as the most injured party. On the announcement of 
the judgement of the court, the two kings approached each 
other with green branches in their hands, which they mutually 
exchanged as a pledge that they would abide by the judge- 
ment of the Mahlberg. 

Six years however had barely elapsed when Hilperic sought 
to regain, not indeed the cities that had been adjudged to 
Sighibert, but others of that monarch that might compensate 
him for their loss. War of course ensued, marked by various 
success, but chiefly memorable for the appearance in the field 
of Mummulus, a general of Gallo-Roman origin, who, faithful 
to the traditionary precepts of strategy employed by the Ro- 
man captains during the dominion of the Cesars in Gaul, 
opposed to the rude and undisciplined though terrible onset 
of the Frank hordes, a system of tactics that left him victor 
on every occasion. 

The chances of the war had turned chiefly in favour of 
Sighibert, but he had dealt generously with Hilperic on every 
occasion. At length, worn out by his brother’s ingratitude, 
he assembled a vast army of Franks and ultra-Rhenan Ger- 
maus for the purpose of possessing himself of Neoster-rike, 
At Douai he was joined by many Neustrian chiefs, who, 
wearied with the rule of the turbulent Hilperic, had agreed 
to choose Sighibert as king in his place. 

“La cérémonie eut lieu dans une plaine bordeé par les tentes et barraques 
de ceux qui n’ayant pas pu se loger dans les batimens du domaine de Vichy, 
étaient contraints de bivouaquer en plein champ. Les Franks en armes 
formérent un vaste cercle, au milieu duquel se placa le roi Sighebert, en- 
touré de ses officiers et de ses seigneurs de haut rang. Quatre soldats 
robustes s’avancérent, tenant un bouclier sur lequel ils firent asseoir le roi 
et qu’ils soulevérent ensuite 4 la hauteur de leurs épaules. Sur cette espéce 
de tréne ambulant Sighebert fit trois fois le tour du cercle, escorté par les 
seigneurs et salué par la multitude qui pour rendre ses acclamations plus 
bruyantes applaudissait en frappant du plat de l’epée sur les boucliers garnis 
de fer. Aprés le troiséme tour selon les rites germaniques l’inauguration 
était complete, et de ce moment Sighebert eut le droit de s’intituler roi des 
Franks, tant de l’Oster- que de Neoster-rike.”—2™* Récit, pages 57, 58. 


Great was the despair of Hilperic on hearing of his bro- 
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ther’s array, and of his having been legitimately proclaimed 
king of Neoster-rike. But it was his lot to be saved by the 
person who had been the prime mover ‘of the war. Frédé- 
gonde, his wife and queen, ever fertile in expedients, and un- 
scrupulous of the means she employed, made choice among 
the lords of her court of two youths, whose devotion and 
fervour to her cause pointed them out as tools fitted for her 
purpose. Inciting them by lavish praise, and intoxicating 
them with strong drink, she opened her purpose to them ; and 
then confiding to each a skramasax, or long German knife, the 
point of which she had previously poisoned, she despatched 
them to the court of Sighibert with the order to gain access to 
him and to plunge simultaneously their daggers in his heart. 
As the plot was laid, so was it executed. The newly pro- 
claimed king fell mortally wounded by his assailants, and his 
adherents fled in terror and dismay. Hilperic soon after ar- 
rived to pay to the body of his rival brother the honours due 
to a king. The corpse having been magnificently clothed, 
and arms of great price placed by its side, was buried with 
great pomp and splendour at Lambres near Tournay. In the 
imposing and beautiful words of M. Thierry — 


“ Telle fut la fin de ce long drame qui s’ouvre par un meurtre et se dénoue 
par un meurtre ; véritable tragédie, ob rien ne manque, ni les passions ni les 
caractéres ni cette sombre fatalité qui était l’Ame de la tragédie antique, et 
qui donne aux accidents de la vie réelle, tout le grandiose de la poésie. Le 
sceau d’une destinée irrésistible n’est dans aucune histoire plus fortement 
empreint que dans celle des rois de la dynastie mérovingienne. Ces fils de 
conquerants & demi sauvages, nés avec des idées de leur péres au milieu des 
jouissances du luxe et des tentations du pouvoir, n’avaient dans leurs pas- 
sions et leurs desirs ni régle ni mesure. Vainement les hommes plus 
éclairés qu’eux sur les affaires de ce monde et sur la conduite de la vie, 
élevaient la voix pour leur conseillier la moderation et la prudence; ils 
n’écoutaient rien. Ils se perdaient faute de comprendre ; et l’on disait le 
doigt de Dieu est la. C’était la formule Chrétienne, mais a les voir suivre 
en aveugles, et comme les barques emmenées 4 la derive, le courant de 
leur instincts brutaux, et de leur passions désordonneés, on pouvait sans 
étre un prophéte, deviner et predire la fin qui les attendait presque tous.— 
ame Récit, pages 63, 64. 


Our apercu of these events has been so rapid, that our 
readers will hardly feel the full import of the above quotation. 
They must have followed M. Thierry in his animated descrip- 
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tion of the wars between the two kings, and of the intrigues 
ever fomented by Frédégonde at the court of Hilperic, to ac- 
knowledge all its justice, beauty and truth. 

But perhaps M. Thierry slightly underrates what he is 
pleased to call the Christian “formula.” In the history of 
those days, stigmatized by him so forcibly as “absence de 
“ tout ordre administratif et de tout lien moral entre les habi- 
“tans des provinces Gauloises, au sein d’un méme royaume,” 
—as “le reveil des antiques rivalités et des haines hereditaires 
* de canton a canton et de ville a ville,”—as “ partout une sorte 
* de retour 4 l’état de nature et l’insurrection des volontés indi- 
“ viduelles contre la régie et la loi, sous quelque forme qu’elles 
“se presentent, politique, civile ou réligieuse,”—the only cha- 
racters who stand in pleasing relief are the Gallic dignitaries 
of the Church. Men, in fact, like Salvius Bishop of Alby, 
and Gregorius Bishop of Tours, could not behold the lawless 
ways of the barbarians without an inward shudder of horror, 
and a conviction that the sword of divine vengeance was hang- 
ing over the reckless Merovings. To the Christian formula, to 
the solemn admonition of the Church, to her authoritative 
menace of God’s chastisement, we are indebted for the final 
triumph of Christianity over barbarism, and eventually to a 
social regeneration far beyond the heathen civilization that 
the barbarians themselves went forth to destroy. Our ad- 
miration of the influence of the Church in the sixth century 
in Gaul is grounded on feelings of gratitude, which even 
the abuses into which she fell in later ages cannot entirely 
destroy. We must ever bear in mind that public opinion is 
the immediate precursor of public morals. But what was 
public opinion in those unsettled times save deference to the 
admonition of the priesthood, the fear of offence to the Church, 
the respect of the Christian formula,—* The eye of God is on 
thee.” Had the tradition of classic philosophy been pre- 
served? Were the doctrines of the Greek sages taught in the 
schools? Those who had their keeping, had long substituted 
for the ethics of a heathen the precepts of Christ! The Chris- 
tian formula was fortunately well adapted to the gross sense of 
the barbarians. “Chez eux,” as M. Thierry remarks, “il n’y 
avait aucun parti pris contre la civilization.” They were 
essentially a people of instinct, unable to reason on, far less 
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to combat with their passions. And yet, inevitable as seems 
the destiny of the age, the Church triumphed. Had the 
Christian principle not been at work, what, we ask, would 
have been our lot at this moment? Is it to be supposed for 
a moment that, without its vivifying spirit, the trembling and 
convulsed ruins of the civilization that the Romans had built 
up in Gaul could have withstood the mighty shock of brutal 
and barbarous assault ? 

The daring deed of Frédégonde had the desired effect. To 
the exultation of the Austrasians succeeded terror and de- 
spair. Brunehilde fled to Paris with her infant child, who 
by the devotion of her attendants was safely carried to Metz, 
and acknowledged by the leaders of Oester-rike as their future 
king. Hilperic arrived soon after, and the widowed queen 
was forced to confront her mortal enemy, the brother of her 
murdered husband. He came accompanied by his son Me- 
rowig, who no sooner had set eyes on the fair captive of his 
father, than he became deeply enamoured of her charms. 
Brunehilde saw, encouraged and even shared the flame. 
Contriving therefore to escape beyond the walls of Paris, the 
royal lovers directed their steps towards Rouen, which city 
they managed to reach unmolested. The son of Hilperic was 
the godson of Pretextatus Bishop of Rouen, and Merowig 
succeeded in persuading him to unite him to Brunehilde, in 
spite of the canons of the Church, which opposed as inces- 
tuous a marriage between persons so nearly related. The 
solemnization of these nuptials filied Hilperic and Frédégonde 
with alarm. The first trembled lest his son, strengthened by 
connection with the mother of the Austrasian king, should 
raise his hopes to the throne of Neoster-rike ; whilst the vin- 
dictive Frédégonde viewed with a malignant eye her hated 
stepson and the sister of her first victim in union against her. 
They determined therefore to lose no time in separating them. 
Brunehilde was delivered over to ambassadors from Oester- 
rike, whilst the person of Merowig was secured by emissaries 
of his father. 

This history, while it pourtrays the rude state of society at 
that period, elucidates many of the customs of the sixth cen- 
tury, and among them the abuse of the right of asylum as 
it existed by Catholic custom in the churches of Gaul. To 
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such an extent was the principle of inviolability carried, that 
not only the church itself, but the very precincts were sacred 
from the pursuit of justice, and neighbouring buildings were 
appropriated as lodgings to the crowds who sought safety in 
the protection of the sanctuary. Banditti, murderers, robbers, 
conspirators, from the highest to the lowest grade, sometimes 
in fierce contest, at others by brawling over dice, or carous- 
ing over wine, broke upon the solemn and sacred functions 
of the church; and these scenes within or at the porch of 
the sacred edifice, it not unfrequently required all the autho- 
rity of the bishop to restrain. 

In the Basilica of St. Martin in Tours, the bishop of which 
city, Georgius Florentius Gregorius, was a stern upholder of the 
privilege of asylum (probably from the apprehension of society 
falling into a still worse state of disorganization without some 
power to interpose for a time between the committers and 
avengers of offences), an Austrasian chief named Gontram 
Bose * had taken refuge. His crime was one calculated to 
bring dewn on him the terrible vengeance of Hilperic, for 
he had killed with his own hand Theodbert, the favourite son 
of that monarch. But the crafty Gontram was not easily to 
be entrapped: he had spies in his pay, who informed him of 
all passing events. Through his emissaries he learned that 
Merowig had been long imprisoned, and compelled by his 
father and stepmother to embrace the priestly order, and adopt 
the sacerdotal costume and tonsure, thereby sacrificing his 
flowing hair, the distinctive sign of all Franks of royal race. 
Gontram resolved on joining his fate with that of the royal 
captive: he formed a plan for releasing Merowig. His orders 
were punctually performed: Merowig, armed as a Frank war- 
rior, and concealing his tonsured head in the ample folds of 
a cloak, succeeded in reaching Tours in safety. 

Immediately on arriving he hastened to the Basilica of Saint 
Martin, where he found Gregorius officiating in the midst of 
a vast multitude, assembled for the celebration of a solemn 
festival. At the moment Merowig entered the church, the 
eulogiz or unconsecrated wafers were being distributed to the 
people. Stepping forward he presented himself for his share ; 





* From lise, wicked, crafty. 
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but the officiating priest shrank on beholding a full-armed war- 
rior, whose face was studiously hidden from observation, as 
though he contemplated some evil design. The young bar- 
barian, resenting the priest’s neglect, strode angrily across the 
church to the place occupied by Gregorius, when suddenly let- 
ting fall the gathered mantle from his shoulders, he displayed 
to the astonished bishop the aspect of a belted soldier and sha- 
ven clerk. Gregorius knew him at once for the son of Hilperic, 
but his strange appearance justified the severest ecclesiastical 
censure, and the threat of excommunication was even uttered 
before him. Merowig, exasperated beyond measure, swore 
that if such was the treatment he was to expect, and the 
eulogiz were still withheld from him, he would conduct him- 
self as one under the ban of the church, and, selecting a vic- 
tim from among the congregation, give vent to his infuriated 
feelings in murder. Bloodshed must have been the consum- 
mation of the terrific scene, if the bishop, by timely concession, 
had not averted the wrath of the Merovingian savage, by en- 
joining the attendants to offer him the unconsecrated bread. 
Such was the event of the interview in which the two great 
powers of the day, the Gallo-Roman bishop and royal Frank, 
stood in presence of each other. We see the Church bending 
like a reed before the gust of barbarian violence. To such 
moderation she probably owed the extension of her influence, 
for she did not lightly yield, and only when there seemed no 
hope of a successful combat. 

Hilperic, instigated by his queen, now collected an army 
to attack the city and sanctuary which afforded shelter to 
his recreant son and to his marked victim Gontram Bose. 
The two fugitives, terrified at the rumoured preparations of 
war, sought comfort, the one in devotion, the other in the 
consolatory predictions of a Gallo-Roman Pythoness. While 
Merowig, with a mixture of heathen superstition and Catho- 
lic piety, heaped up his most valuable effects on the tomb 
of Saint Martin as a votive offering, and then proceeded to 
pray for the assistance of the saint in his troubles; Gontram 
sought out one of those women who boasted of retaining 
in the midst of barbarian Gaul the true “ spiritum Pythonis.” 
From her he learnt that Merowig should succeed his father, 
to the exclusion of his brother, and that he himself should 
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become bishop of a city on the banks of the Loire. Puffed 
up by this vain discourse, the excited Gontram could not re- 
frain from communicating to Gregorius his expectation of 
one day succeeding him. Gregorius, smiling at the presump- 
tion of an ignorant barbarian raising his hopes to the episcopal 
dignity, merely contented himself with observing that “ God 
alone could know these things.” But the folly of Gontram 
Bose left a painful impression on his mind. 


“ De tristes reflexions,” continues the historian, “ le preoccupérent au 
milieu du chant des Psaumes ; et lorsque aprés |’office des Vigiles voulant 
prendre un peu de repos, il se fut mis au lit dans un appartement voisin de 
l’Eglise : les crimes dont cette Eglise semblait devoir étre le théatre dans la 
guerre contre nature allumé entre le pére et fils, tous les malheurs qu’il 
prévoyait sans pouvoir les conjurer, le poursuivérent en quelque sorte jusqu’au 
moment oti il s’endormit. Durant le sommeil, les mémes idées traduites 
en images terribles se presentérent encore 4 son esprit. Il vit un ange 
qui traversait les airs planant au dessus de la basilique et criant d’une 
voix lugubre, ‘ Heu! heu! percussit Deus Chilpericum et omnes filios ejus, 
nec superabit de his qui processerunt ex lumbis ejus qui regat regnum 
illius in zternum.’”—Greg. Turon. Hist. Fran. lib. v. apud Scrip. Rer. 
Gallic. et Francic. t. ii. p. 240. 


This vision, somewhat naively remarks M. Thierry, ap- 
peared to the pious Gregorius a much more faithful revela- 
tion of the future than the oracular responses of the Pythoness. 
But how great would have been his despair, could he have 
foreseen that the ruthless Merovingians had not yet run half 
their course, that the cities of the Gallo-Romans were doomed 
to be the eternal birthright of the Franks, that the imperial 
power, venerated by the depositories of Roman law, was 
destined for ever to devolve among the fierce Leudes and bar- 
baric chieftains, who had invaded the land of the Gaul! 

The army destined by Hilperic for the siege of Tours was 
ready to march, when that monarch wavered, from the fear of 
offending the tutelary Saint, by an attempt to break through 
the privileges of his sanctuary. After reflecting for some days 
he adopted a project (strangely expressive of the disorganized 
notions which the Franks of those days entertained of Chris- 
tianity) for ascertaining how far he might venture to trespass 
on the indulgence of the Saint. This was no less than to write 
a letter to Saint Martin himself. The half-barbarian half- 
Christian king addressed a missive to the Catholic Saint. The 
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letter was laid by a faithful servant on the tomb of the Saint, 
with a blank scroll beside it for the answer; and when, after 
waiting three days, the messenger found the paper unnoticed, 
he returned despondingly to his master. This, in the language 
of M. Thierry, is the “ideal de la barbarie élémentaire sans 
conscience du bien ou du mal.” We rather see in the whole 
transaction the image of a Scandinavian chief who has never 
divested himself of the material idolatry of his fathers, and 
has but substituted the names of God and Christ for those of 
Thorr and Odin. 

Gontram Bose and Merowig at length determined furtively 
to escape from Tours, and with a few followers to cross the 
frontiers into Oester-rike, where Merowig made no doubt of 
being favourably received by his wife Brunehilde, then all- 
powerful as the guardian of the young Hildebert. But before 
taking this decisive step, Merowig, who did not place so firm 
a reliance as his companion on the prediction of the sorceress, 
desired to consult Saint Martin on the success of the measure. 
To this intent he did not, as his father, put himself in corre- 
spondence with the Saint, but had recourse to a process of re- 
ligious divination, which, although prohibited by the Councils, 
was practised in those days by all classes in Gaul. Proceed- 
ing to the chapel, where stood the sepulchre of Saint Martin, 
he placed upon it the book of Kings, the book of Psalms and 
that of the Evangelists. Then remaining in prayer the whole 
of the night, and supplicating God and the Saint to reveal the 
future fate reserved for him, he fasted three entire days, and 
on the fourth he returned to the tomb and opened separately 
the three sacred volumes. The first book he appealed to was 
that of Kings, which opened at a page headed as follows :— 
“ Because they forsook the Lord their God, who brought forth 
“ their fathers out of the land of Egypt, and have taken hold 
“upon other gods, and have worshipped them and served 
“them, therefore hath the Lord brought upon them all this 
“evil.” The Psalter gave the following :—“ Surely thou didst 
“set them in slippery places, thou castest them down into 
“destruction.” Terrified at what appeared to him the awful 
denunciation of Heaven, Merowig turned for consolation to 
the Gospel, when his eye met the second verse of the twenty- 
sixth chapter of Matthew :—“ Ye know that after two days is 
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“the feast of the Passover, and the son of man is betrayed to be 
“crucified.” The despair of Merowig is pathetically described 
by M. Thierry :— 

“* Pour celui qui dans chacune de ces paroles croyait voir une reponse de 
Dieu méme il était impossible de rien imaginer de plus sinistre. II y avait 
la de quoi ébranler une Ame plus forte que celle du fils de Hilperik. Sous 
le poids de cette triple menace de trahison, de ruine, et de mort violente il 
resta comme accablé et pleura long temps 4 chaudes larmes auprés du tom- 
beau de St. Martin.” —Reécits des Merov., 3”¢ Récit, p. 120. 


The end of Merowig was a melancholy one. Persuaded by 
Gontram Bose to leave the asylum of the church, he suc- 
ceeded for some time in evading the creatures of Hilperic, 
who were ever on his track. At length, worn out by suffering 
and abject poverty, he yielded himself a prisoner on condi- 
tion of kind treatment: but on learning the intentions of 
Hilperic towards him, and fearing the worst from the violence 
of his step-mother, the wretched youth in a fit of mental an- 
guish and despair placed his sword in the hands of a slave 
with an order to plunge it in his breast. The slave obeyed, 
and the hapless Merowig met with instantaneous death. But 
the vengeance of Frédégonde did not stop there; she per- 
suaded Hilperic to summon the bishops to a convocation, to 
try Praetextatus for a violation of the canon-law by uniting in 
marriage Merowig and Brunehilde, and for other offences, 
to the accusation of which he had laid himself open by his 
very simplicity and want of guile. M. Thierry has given a 
fine historical picture of the synod assembled in the Basilica, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, that bordered the Roman 
road leading from Paris to the south of Gaul. The council is 
composed of Gregorius Bishop of Tours, of Honoratus, Felix, 
étherius, and other Gallo-Roman dignitaries: but Franks 
are not wanting; there are Leudowald, Raghemund Bishop 
of Paris, Marowig, Malhulf, and Bertram, the very type of 
the haughty and licentious churchman of the day. The 
sympathy of these last is with Hilperic, the accuser and 
judge. The book of Canons is opened, the Frank king charges 
the Gallic bishop with treason. The voice of the king in 
anger resounds through the aisles; suddenly a murmur is 
heard, the Frank warriors without have caught the sound, 
and answered it by a growl of discontent. The Gallic bishops 
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grow pale. The armed multitude move to and fro ; they strike 
their swords upon their shields) Who has dared to plot 
against their king? Another moment and the doors of the 
sanctuary are forced: but order is restored at length. The 
accused is heard, his single-minded honesty has disarmed 
accusation. Hilperic retires, moody and defeated; but Fré- 
dégonde is there. Should he escape, what triumph for her 
enemies! Artifice must be resorted to to extort confession. 
Preetextatus is assured of the king’s mercy—the mercy of the 
tool of Frédégonde! Unnerved by persecution, he yields ; 
in a fatal hour of weakness he confesses he has sinned. 
“ Peccavi in Coelum et coram te 6 Rex misericordissime !” 
Alas for the bishop of Gaul! Hilperic, when he sees his 
victim at his feet, refrains from openly exulting, but plays to 
the life a scene of well-feigned horror at the crimes of the 
bishop. 

“« Audite, o piissimi sacerdotes, reum crimen execrabile confitentem.” 
—Greg. Turon. Hist. Fran. 

He affects to be struck to the earth by excess of emotion. 
The semblance of sorrow has won the sympathy of the Coun- 
cil; the members rush to upraise the prostrate king: terror 
and disgust at the confession of the accused seems to reign 
through the assembly. Bertram the Frank bishop of Bor- 
deaux rises: condemnation and curses drop from his mouth. 
Przetextatus is dismissed from his high functions, imprisoned, 
and eventually exiled. 

His final history is perhaps one of the most terrific 
in the whole work. It is a conclusive proof of the vitia- 
tion of manners, and of the corruption which had gained 
all classes, even some of the clergy. There are two phases 
of society extremely opposed in themselves, but which in one 
respect bear a close resemblance to each other, viz. in an 
utter destitution of principle. The one the Alpha of con- 
gregated man, his condition in the outset before thought has 
harmonized him, when the only end sought in association is 
security from mutual oppression. The other is the Omega 
of society, when it has run its course from the nomade to the 
warlike, from the warlike to the politic, from the politic to 
the artistic, from the artistic to the sybarite, vicious, mean, 
trodden on, debased. From these two states of barbarism 
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and social degradation Christianity has ultimately succeeded 
in constituting a social and political state, capable of receiv- 
ing the highest polish of civilization. But, that ten centuries 
barely sufficed for that consummation, is a moral confirmation 
of the lamentable state of disorganization in Europe in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. We are far from asserting that Gaul 
had fallen so low as Italy, but neither had she filled so high 
a place. We have never pitied a nation subjugated by the 
Romans: they acted with preconcerted intelligence. Not so 
the barbarians, who so long as they possessed the country, 
enjoyed their hunting-grounds and could satisfy their followers, 
cared not for the regular administration of the land they had 
conquered. Subsequently they grew wiser: they began to 
feel that they occupied a place once filled by the Czsars ; 
but in the sixth century the encounter of the two races was 
prejudicial to both. 

After the death of Hilperic, Praetextatus was recalled and 
reinstated in his diocese by the inhabitants of Rouen. Unhap- 
pily Frédégonde had chosen that city for her retreat. Daily 
compelled to behold the Gallo-Roman she had injured re- 
stored to his high dignity, she vowed his destruction; a 
serf was induced, by the promise of freedom, to approach 
the unsuspecting bishop while standing near the altar and to 
plunge a dagger in his back. Preetextatus fell, but to linger 
and writhe in pain. Frédégonde had the hypocrisy to come 
unbidden to his chamber, and, though inwardly to enjoy, to 
affect outwardly condolence with his pangs. The sufferer, 
although possessed of that forbearance which seemed the vir- 
tue of his order and nation, saw through the veil of mock 
commiseration, recognized and pointed out the instigatrix 
of the crime. “ The indignant chiefs around Rouen assemble : 
* they ride to the dwelling of Frédégonde. One of their num- 
“ ber enters, he remonstrates with its inmate,—he is again on 
“ horseback. A female attendant advances to proffer the stirrup- 
“cup. As a Frank, can he refuse? He quaffs the cup,—his 
“horse bears away a corpse. Death, the more terrific as it 
“ strikes with invisible hand, seems to the panic-struck chiefs 
“to be on the wing :—they spur their steeds, and fly for ever 
*‘ from the house of the murderess.” 
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But the clergy are assembled in convocation, to sit in 
judgement on the murderess. No matter :—she has partizans 
among those who profit by the late bishop’s death. His suc- 
cessor abets her views. The accomplices of Frédégonde are 
summoned, but she provides means of escape for them; Leu- 
dowald Bishop of Bayeux, supports the accusation,—his life 
is threatened,—assassins follow his steps and haunt his dwell- 
ing. Alarmed and discouraged, he desists from further pur- 
suit. Yet the relatives of Praetextatus must be appeased ; 
they cry aloud for vengeance; but the terror that the secret 
of poison inspired has thinned the ranks of the accusers, and 
the last faint outcry is hushed, by the wretched instrument 
of the murder, the poor deluded serf, being given up into 
their hands to be dealt with as they think fit :-— 


«« Persuadé qu’il n’y aurait pour lui de justice hors de la portée de son bras, 
le neveu de Pretextatus termina tout par un acte digne d’un sauvage ; 
il tira son épée et coupa en morceaux celui qu’on lui avait jeté comme une 
proie. Ainsi qu’il arrivait presque toujours dans ce temps de desordre, un 
meurtre brutalement commis fut |’unique réparation du meurtre. Le peu- 
ple seul ne manqua pas a la cause de son évéque assassiné, il le decora du 
titre de martyr, et pendant que |’église officielle introduisait |’un des assas- 
sins, et que les évéques |’appelaient frére, les citoyens de Rouen invoquaient 
dans leurs priéres le nom de la victime et s’agenoullaient sur son tombeau.” 
—4ame Récit, page 209. 


We turn with unfeigned pleasure from this detail of bar- 
barian, tyranny to the pathetic episode of Radegonde, the 
Thuringian maiden of royal race, snatched from her tribe in 
early youth by Clotheri, king of Oester-rike, and destined by 
the caprice of the Frank conqueror for his future bride. The 
scenes she had witnessed in the subjugation of her nation had 
left an indelible sadness on the mind of Radegonde. In her 
retreat at Atteias, where she was placed for the purpose of 
receiving the education given to many of the Gallo-Roman 
maidens, she imbibed an equal love of books and horror of 
men. The lives of the saints had inspired her with zeal for 
devotion and seclusion: she almost wept for martyrdom. 
Arrived at woman’s estate, the idea of marriage with the man 
who had steeped his hands in the blood of her brothers filled 
her with repugnance. She fled, but was forcibly brought 
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back. The marriage took place. For six years did Radegonde 
struggle between her duties as a wife and her irresistible 
longing for a monastic life. At last she escaped ; and, partly 
by intimidation, partly by dissimulation, she persuaded the 
Bishop Metardus to consecrate her to the service of the Lord. 
Indued with the sacred character of a nun, Radegonde then 
made her way unmolested to Poictiers, where she determined 
to erect a convent in imitation of one lately founded by Cesa- 
ria, sister of Bishop Cesarius. Some years were employed 
in completing the edifice, which bore at once the character 
of a Roman villa and a fortified castle. The day, however, 
at length arrived when Radegonde and the maidens she 
had chosen to share her reclusion could take possession of it. 
They were mostly selected from among the Gallo-Roman po- 
pulation, the Frank maidens neither possessing the qualities 
nor vocation for ascetic life. ‘To satisfy the natural inquiry 
of the reader, as to the mode of monastic discipline in the sixth 
century, we must quote M. Thierry :— 


“Ce fut vers l’année 550 que commenga pour Radegonde la vie de re- 
traite et de paix qu’elle avait si longtemps desirée. Cette vie, selon ses 
réves, était une sorte de compromis entre |’austérité monastique et les ha- 
bitudes mollement ¢légantes de la société civilisée. L’étude des lettres 
figurait au premier rang des occupations imposées a toute la communauté ; 
on devait y consacrer deux heures chaque jour, et le reste du temps était 
donné aux exercises réligieux, a la lecture des livres saints et & des ouvrages 
de femmes. Une des sceurs lisait & haute voix durant le travail fait en 
commun, et les plus intelligentes, au lieu de filer, de coudre ou de broder, 
s’occupaient dans une autre salle a transcrire des livres pour en multiplier 
les copies. Quoique sévére sur certains points, comme I’abstinence de 
viande et de vin, la régle tolérait quelques unes des commodités et méme 
certains plaisirs de la vie mondaine ; l’usage fréquent du bain dans de vastes 
piscines d’eau chaude, des amusements de toute sorte, et entre autres le jeu 
de dés, étaient permis. La fondatrice et les dignitaires du convent rece- 
vaient dans leur compagnie non seulement les évéques et les membres du 
clergé mais des laiques de distinction. Une table somptueuse était souvent 
dressée pour les visiteurs et pour les amis; on leur servait des collations 
délicates, et quelquefois de véritables festins, dont la reine faisait les hon- 
neurs par courtoisie, tout en s’abstenant d’y prendre part. Ce besoin de 
sociabilité amenait encore au convent des réunions d’un autre genre; & 
certaines époques, on y jouait des scénes dramatiques, ou figuraient, sous 
des costumes brillants, de jeunes filles du dehors, et probablement aussi les 
novices de la maison.” —5”¢ Récit, page 280. 
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About fifteen years after the foundation of the convent, the 
Abbess, whom Radegonde had caused to be chosen in her 
stead, received the visit of Venantius Fortunatus. The reputa- 
tion of the learning and piety of Radegonde and her cloistered 
companions had attracted him thither. He was received with 
the distinction due to a poet and a man of letters. The Abbess 
and Radegonde found the greatest solace in his company. 
By them he was persuaded to take holy orders, to fix him- 
self in Poictiers, and to assume the spiritual and temporal 
direction of the convent. Renouncing, therefore, all idea 
of recrossing the Alps, the lettered Italian gave himself 
up to the delights of the society of the Abbess and Rade- 
gonde, who were too happy, in return for the charms and in- 
struction of his conversation, to minister to his tastes as a 
voluptuary, after the fashion of the rich Italians of the day. 
But Venantius qualified the excesses of the table, by pouring 
over the bowl the numbers inspired by the amiability or piety 
of his fair hostesses. To repay the entertainment they af- 
forded him, he would even sometimes degrade his facile muse 
by paying homage to the delicacies placed before him. But 
there were dark days when the daughter of the Thuringian 
kings could not divest herself of the impressions of her child- 
hood. At such times Venantius forsook his gay and easy 
humour, to sympathize with the desponding Radegonde. The 
poet, indeed, seems to have caught the very breathings of her 
soul, for his verse vividly reflects the utterance of the memory 
of those scenes that neither time nor circumstance could blot 


out from her mind :— 


‘«* Nuda maritalem calcavit planta cruorem, 
Blandaque transibat, fratre jacente, soror. 


Szpe sub humecto conlidens lumina vultu, 
Murmura clausa latent, nec mea cura tacet. 

Specto libens aliquam si nunciet aura salutem, 
Nullaque de cunctis umbra parentis adest. 


a * * . * 


Que loca te teneant, si sibilat aura, requiro, 
Nubila si volitant pendula posco locum 

Quod si signa mihi nec terra nec equora mittunt, 
Prospera vel veniens nuntia ferret avis. 
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Imbribus infestis si solveret unda carinam, 
Te peterem tabula remige vecta mari. 

Sorte sub infausta si prendere ligna vetarer, 
Ad te venissem lassa natante manu.”— 


Fortunati Opera, t. i. page 475. 


The yearnings of the cloistered nun for the home and friends 
of her youth are told by M. Thierry with much pathos. He 
has also drawn in his best style a picture of that society “a 
trois,” where ascetics were modified by letters, and devotion 
maintained decorum. If we too have lingered on the sub- 
ject, it has been from the pleasure derived in contemplating 
a spot of civilization amidst the shattered ruins of Roman 
Gaul. The chapters containing an account of the Jew Priscus 
and of Leudaste, the parvenu of the sixth century, are rife 
with amusement and instruction: we recommend them to 
our readers, who will see that in M. Thierry’s writings every 
word has its meaning. 

If our space would allow, we would willingly add the de- 
scription of the trial of Gregorius to that of Pretextatus ; 
but we earnestly recommend it to the attention of those cu- 
rious in the history of the formation of the kingdoms of the 
West. In persecuting that venerable and respected dignitary 
of the Gallic Church, Hilperic found himself unsupported 
even by his own nation. The warriors who would have marty- 
rized the hapless Pretextatus before their king’s eyes, viewed 
with disgust the persecution of Gregorius, and like John at 
Runnymede, Hilperic was bearded by his own barons. There 
is always a condition in the allegiance of vassals: the ab- 
ject subjection of Rome made a Nero: the first outline of 
constitutional liberty must be looked for in feudal restraint 
on kingly despotism. In fact, whilst the denizens of cities 
turned their thoughts to the attainment or re-establishment 
of municipal order, the feudal vassals directed their efforts 
to the repression of royal privilege. The first saw the im- 
perial authority too far off to hope or even desire to con- 
trol it, but the latter were brought by the system under 
which they lived into immediate contact with the king, and 
between them for centuries lay the contest for supremacy. 
When the éiers-état claimed a share of political power, it was 
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a proof of the gradual acknowledgement of abstract right, 
of mind, of civilization, but it was equally evidence of royal 
sympathy with a class by whose elevation the unwieldy growth 
of feudal strength and daring might be abased. Again we 
counsel a study of M. Thierry, for there is no situation he 
has selected that carries not its instructive lesson. Is Gre- 
gorius arraigned, do Mummulus or Desiderius marshal the 
battle-field, does Merowig seek asylum by the tomb of St. 
Martin, does Venantius breathe the soft poetry of the south, 
does Frank encounter Gaul, or the chaste Gallic maiden fly 
to the cloister from the brutality of the Scandinavian savage, 
his motto is ever— 


** te causas et signa docebo.’ 


As we read, we feel the past, we anticipate the future. But 
he has done more: he has told of human things as they 
should be told: he has not wasted the midnight oil in study- 
ing, till he has forgotten that history 1s the record of erring, 
unstable man: he has not sought for strained analogies and 
cramped systems. ‘The movement, the vitality, the various 
qualities that race, time, age, instinct, education, the turmoil 
of passion, the climate, soil, or government have stamped on 
man, sparkle in every page. Fain would we again see the pen 
that has traced the “ hauts faits” of the Normans and the 
turbulent progress of the Frank kings, employed on the de- 
scendants of Pepin. Alas M. Thierry is blind! But like 
Homer, to whom Chateaubriand so aptly compared him, he 
may string his lyre, and invoke the historic muse. Be Charle- 
magne his hero, his Greeks the Frank vassals, his Troad 
beyond the Rhine and Alps, and we will answer for Europe 
being his audience. But with this wish let us be allowed to 
express also a regret, vain though it be, viz. that the author 
of the ‘ Lettres sur ’Histoire de France’ and the ‘ Récits des 
Mérovingiens’ did not appear in France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Impartial history was not then in the spirit of the age, 
but we cannot help thinking that, had the learned opinions 
of Augustin Thierry been then held up to the contending 
factions of noblesse and réture, they would have seen their 
portraiture drawn by so equitable and so masterly a hand, 
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that each party would have renounced those fanciful theories 
and dreaming pictures of unreal grandeur, that time had am- 
plified ; that one would have waived the right of conquest to 
the claims of antiquity ; the other confessed that the invasion 
brought with it the germ of political liberty ; and both, divest- 
ing themselves of the accumulated prejudice and animosity of 
centuries, would have joined in framing a constitution, in which 
a fair portion of liberty might have become the patrimony of 
every subject in France. Such an event might have avoided 
the horrors of the revolution! Such might have been the 
puissant result of history as a science. Then perhaps the 
rivulet might have been stayed,—haply directed from mischief 
to advantage; but meeting with no resistance, it grew to a 
brawling torrent and quickly overleaped its bounds, till, bois- 
terous and turbid, it swept wildly on, and man, sensible of 
his puny powers of contest, could but look on and shudder, 
and trust to nature’s law that, when the revolutionary and de- 
structive element had run its riotous course, the wave would 
again subside and the clamorous waters become a peaceful 
current. That time has come, but what has it not cost to 
France! Let us at least learn so much by example, that, after 
constitutional liberty, one of the highest blessings of a country 
is a knowledge of her history, and that to a nation it is pre- 
cisely what experience is to an individual; but that if unlike 
experience it must be sought not among men but in books, 
that is the best in which not only an exact account is given of 
facts, but in which as M. Thierry remarks, “ il s’agit d’inter- 
“ preter et peindre, de trouver la loi de succession qui en- 
“ chaine les faits ’un a autre, de donner aux événemens leur 
‘ signification, leur caractére, la vie enfin, qui ne doit jamais 
“ manquer au spectacle des choses humaines.” 
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1. Report of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederic Smith and Professor 
Barlow, to the Right Honourable the Earl of Ripon, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, on the Atmospheric Rail- 
way. Presented to Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. London, 1842. 

2. Rapport, addressé a M. le Ministre des Travaux Publics, 
sur le nouveau mode de locomotion, dit Systéme Atmo- 
sphérique. Par M. EpMonp TEIssERENC. Paris, 1843. 

3. Report on the Railroad constructed from Kingstown to 
Dalkey, upon the Atmospheric System, and upon the Ap- 
plication of this System to Railroads in general. By M. 
Matter. London: John Weale, 1844. 

4. A Treatise on the Adaptation of Atmospheric Pressure to 
the purposes of Locomotion on Railways. By J. D’ A. 
Samupa. London: John Weale, 1841. 

5. The Atmospheric Railway. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Ripon, President of the Board of Trade, etc. 
By James Pim, Jun., M.R.I.A. London, 1841. 

6. Observations on the Report of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederick 
Smith, R.E., and Professor Barlow, on the Atmospheric 
Railway. By T. F. Berain, M.R.I.A. London, 1842. 


Amonest the inventions which within the last twenty years 
have rapidly followed one another, in the application of steam 
power to works of public utility, the most important is the 
Railway. Scarcely fifteen years have elapsed, since the practi- 
cability of this means of locomotion was untested even by 
experiment ; and the astonishing rapidity with which, as soon 
as this point was ascertained, the invention was brought into 
general use, is itself a criterion of its vast importance*. 
During the last twelve years, several thousand miles of rail- 
way have been laid down in the British empire; and above 
sixty millions sterling had in 1841 been embarked in rail- 
way speculation ; independent of this, is the still greater 
projected extent of its adoption on the Continent. When 
we consider ali the difficulties to be overcome, the immense 





* The Liverpool and Manchester line was opened to the public September 15, 
1830. 
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amount of labour to be encountered, and the enormous 
capital that has been so easily found and so readily embarked 
in this gigantic enterprize, we find cause for admiration, not 
less at the power, skill and industry which have been brought 
to bear upon this herculean task, than at the apparently limit- 
less resources of our national wealth. 

The invention and the successful application of such a 
power might appear sufficient for one age, were it not that 
the characteristic of power is to multiply itself, and that every 
new discovery proves only the incitement to fresh efforts of 
inventive genius. We are not content to look back upon 
what has been achieved, but press continually forward to 
what we are capable of accomplishing: new means beget 
fresh wants, and these again are the stimulus to those whose 
task it is to provide for them. 

The history of the discovery which we shall sketch in the 
present article, presents an interesting chapter in the annals 
of invention, apart from its vast importance in reference to 
practical results; and we deem a subject of such universal 
concernment to be deserving of an historic record. With this 
view we shall, in the first place, relate briefly the origin and 
progress of the invention of the Atmospheric Railway, and 
shall reserve our remarks on its application to the conclusion 
of this article. 

The first idea of employing the power of air in land-car- 
riage* occurred to a gentleman at Manchester, Mr. Taylor, 
(the inventor of the first power-loom) in 1805. In conver- 
sation with two friends, Mr. Duckworth and Mr, Clegg, the 
subject was discussed; and, although these gentlemen were all 
of opinion that the idea was capable of being realized, the 
means of accomplishing their object was so surrounded with 
difficulties, that the subject was ultimately dropped without 
any steps being taken or experiments made. The plan pro- 
posed was in principle the same as that which is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Ireland,—namely the application of at- 
mospheric pressure obtained by the exhausting power of the 
air-pump. Mr. Taylor’s scheme only extended to the con- 








* Mr. Papin originally suggested employing atmospheric pressure against a 
vacuum, but not for these purposes. 
VOL. XVII.—N®, XXXIII. x 
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veyance of letters and despatches; he suggested that a tube, 
large enough to contain a parcel, should be laid down from 
one town to another: at these places a stationary steam- 
engine should be erected, which should exhaust the tube. 
The parcels being placed in the tube at one end, and the 
latter exhausted by an engine at the other, the pressure of 
the air would carry the contents of the tube along with im- 
mense velocity ; at each station or town the letters and par- 
cels intended for that district would be taken out, and the 
rest forwarded to their destination. This ingenious sugges- 
tion was never published; we believe that it has remained to 
the present time wholly unknown: its interest will be seen 
as we proceed. 

In 1810, Mr. George Medhurst, an engineer in London 
published a pamphlet, in which he proposed “a new method 
of conveying goods and letters by air;” and in 1812 he pub- 
lished his calculations and remarks on the practicability of 
the scheme. “ These publications,” he says, “ met with that 
“ indifference and contempt which usually attend all attempts 
“to deviate so widely from established customs.” His sugges- 
tions led however to no attempt to test their correctness; but 
in 1827 Mr. Medhurst printed another pamphlet,* in which 
the author suggests four applications of the principle of at- 


mospheric pressure to purposes of travelling, which we will 
describe in his own words. The passages we select contain 
the whole account of what he purposed to accomplish, the 
rest of the pamphlet being filled with calculations and details 
of management, which it is unnecessary to quote. 


“‘ In order to apply this principle to the purpose of conveying goods and 
passengers from place to place, a hollow tube or archway must be con- 
structed the whole distance, of iron, brick, timber, or any material that 
will confine the air, and of such dimensions as to admit a four-wheeled 
carriage to run through it, capable of carrying passengers, and of strength 
and capacity for large and heavy goods. ‘The tube or aérial canal must be 
made air-tight, and of the same form and dimensions throughout, having 
a pair of cast-iron or stone wheel tracks securely laid all along the bottom, 
for the wheels of the carriage to run upon; and the carriage must be 
nearly of the size and form of the canal, so as to prevent any considerable 
quantity of air from passing by it. Ifthe air is forced into the mouth of 

* It was entitled “ A new system of inland conveyance for goods and passengers, 
capable of being applied and extended throughout the country, and of conveying 
all kinds of goods, cattle, and passengers,”’ etc. 
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the canal, behind the carriage, by an engine of sufficient power, it will be 
driven forward by the pressure of the air against it; and if the air is con- 
tinually driven in, the pressure against the carriage, and consequently its 
motion, will be continually maintained.— Page 3. 

“‘ When the carriage is to go through the canal, from the engine, the 
air must be forced into the canal behind it ; but when it is to go the con- 
trary way, the same engine is to draw the air out of the canal, and rarify 
the air before the carriage, that the atmospheric air may press into the 
canal behind the carriage, and drive it the contrary way.’”’—Page 15. 


The next suggestion of Mr. Medhurst was as follows :— 
oD 


“* It is practicable, upon the same principle, to form a tube so as to leave 
a continual communication between the inside and the outside of it, with- 
out suffering any part of the impelling air to escape; and by this means 
to impel a carriage along upon an iron road, in the open air, with equal 
velocity, and in a great degree possessing the same advantages as in pass- 
ing withinside of the tube, with the additional satisfaction to passengers of 
being unconfined, and in view of the country. [fa round iron tube, 24 
inches in diameter, be made, with an opening of 2 inches wide in the cir- 
cumference, and a flanch 6 or 8 inches deep on each side of the opening, 
it will leave a channel between the flanches, and an opening into the tube. 
If such a tube is laid all along upon the ground, with the iron channel 
immersed in a channel of water, and a piston or box made to fit it loosely, 
and pass through it upon wheels or rollers, this box, driven through the 
tube by the air forced into it, may give motion to a carriage without, by a 
communication through the channel and the water. No air can pass out 
of the tube while the channel is immersed in water, unless the air is of 
such density as to force the water out of the channel, and then the air 
will follow it and escape; but there is an opening made for a bar of iron 
to pass from the running box, in the interior of the tube.... .to which a 
rod or crank may be brought from the carriage in the open air, and from 


that receive its motion.”’ 


A third plan was the following :— 


«‘ A plan to combine the two modes together, that the goods may be 
conveyed within the canal, and a communication made from the inside to 
the outside of it, so that a carriage may be impelled in the open air, to 
carry passengers, would be an improvement desirable and practicable. It 
must be effected without the aid of water, that it may rise and fall as the 
land lies; and it must givea continual impulse to the outside carriage, 
without suffering the impelling air to escape. For this purpose there 
must be some machinery which will diminish the simplicity, make it more 
expensive, and more liable to be disordered, unless executed in the most 
substantial and perfect manner; but by skill, by experience, and sound 
workmanship, it may be accomplished in various ways.” 


Mr. Medhurst suggested a fourth idea :— 


“ The same principle and the same form, may be advantageously applied 
x2 
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to convey goods and passengers in the open air, upon a common road, at 
the same rate of a mile in a minute, or sixty miles per hour; and without 
any obstruction, except, at times, contrary winds, which may retard its 
progress, and heavy snow, which may obstruct it. If a square iron tube 
be formed, two feet on each side, four feet in area, with three sides, and 
one-half of the top, of cast iron, the other half of the top made of plate 
iron or copper, to lift up and shut down in a groove in the cast-iron semi- 
top plate, as before described ; and if a strong and light box or frame be 
made to run upon wheels, within the tube, and an iron arm made to pass 
out, through the opening made by lifting up the plate, as before described, 
this arm may give motion to a carriage in the open air, and upon the com- 
mon road, without any railway, if the pressure within the tube is made 


strong enongh for the purpose.” 


This pamphlet is now simply an interesting historical do- 
cument: the suggestions of its author led at the time to no 
practical result, because, although he understood the principle, 
the point upon which its applicability entirely depended was 
unattained: the difficulty was, to find the means of rendering 
a tube sufficiently air-tight, and at the same time of allowing 
a piston, which should connect the motive power within the 
tube with the bodies to be propelled on its outside, to pass 
freely along an opening in this tube. 

Previously however to the appearance of Mr. Medhurst’s 
second tract, a patent was taken out by Mr. Vallance in 1824 
for a plan of locomotion by atmospheric pressure. This was 
merely a modification of Mr. Medhurst’s first scheme of ex- 
hausting a tunnel large enough to contain a train of carriages: 
a stationary engine was to be erected at one end of this tun- 
nel, which, it was supposed, would create a sufficient vacuum 
for the pressure of the air acting on a piston attached to the 
first carriage to impel the whole train forward. It is astonish- 
ing that a plan, for many reasons so palpably impracticable, 
engaged the attention of any man of sense, or was made the 
subject for a patent. A model of this railway was exhibited 
at Brighton, but this was the extent of its application. 

We shall briefly notice a claim put forward by Mr. Pinkus 
to be the inventor of a pneumatic railway. He obtained a 
patent, March Ist, 1834, for a contrivance precisely similar 
to that which Medhurst had published seven years before, ex- 
cepting that he proposed to use a rope for the continuous 
valve, and substituted a cylinder for a square tube, which he 
describes as follows :— 
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“‘A flexible cord lies in the groove at the top of the cylinder, for the 
purpose of closing the longitudinal aperture ; this cord is to be of the same 
length as the pneumatic railway, and to fit tightly into the groove or 
channel.” 

The failure of this scheme was shown by the fact, that Mr. 
Pinkus took out a new patent in 1836, in which he says, — 

«The method of carrying it into practice consists in a method or in me- 
thods of constructing the pneumatic valve and the valvular cord, and in the 
manner of using the same, one of which methods hereinafter described, | 
design to substitute for and in lieu of the valve and cord described in the 
specification of my said former patent.” 

It is unnecessary to describe the specification of this con- 
trivance, which proved a second fiilure; but we must note 
that it in no way anticipated or resembled the subsequent 
invention of Mr. Clegg. The difficulty had still to be con- 
quered, and no approach to this had been made, since Mr. 
Medhurst first suggested the idea of making a continuous 
communication between the inside of the tube and the car- 
riage withoutside, sufficiently air-tight for the object required. 
On the 3rd of January, 1839, Mr. Clegg took out his patent, 
which we shall presently describe, and on the 3rd of August 
following Mr. Pinkus took out a third patent, in which he in- 
troduces a valve in every respect similar to that of Mr. Clegg, 
and further proposes to seal it with a composition to be. alter- 
nately fluid and solid, as described in Mr. Clegg’s patent, with 
the only difference that the composition was to be melted by 
a galvanic wire instead of a heater. This patentwas enrolled 
eight months after the publication of Mr. Clegg’s specification. 

All the attempts hitherto made to overcome the difficulty 
we have mentioned had failed, until the invention of Mr. Clegg 
effected this, in a manner which, from subsequent experi- 
ments, removes any doubt as to the practicability of the at- 
mospheric railway, and opens a new prospect of advantages, 
the extent of which cannot at present be calculated. The 
principal feature of this invention consists in “ a method of 
“ constructing and working valves in combination with ma- 
“ chinery,” to be applied to “railways or other purposes, by 
“a line of partially exhausted pipes, for the purposes of ob- 
“taining a direct tractive force to move weights, either on 
*“ the railway or otherwise.” The following extract from Mr. 
Clegg’s specification explains this :— 
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«« My improvements consist in a method of constructing and working 
valves in combination with machinery. These valves work on a hinge of 
leather, or other flexible material, which is practically air-tight (similar to 
the valves commonly used in air-pumps), the extremity or edge of these 
valves is caused to fall into a trough containing a composition of bees’ wax 
and tallow, or bees’wax and oil, or any substance or composition of sub- 
stances which is solid at the temperature of the atmosphere, and becomes 
fluid when heated a few degrees above it. After the valve is closed, and 
its extremity is laying in the trough, the tallow is heated sufficiently to seal 
up or cement together the fracture round the edge or edges of the valve, 
which the previous opening of the valve had caused; and then the heat 
being removed, the tallow again becomes hard, and forms an air-tight joint 
or cement between the extremity of the valve and the trough. When it is 
requisite to open the valve, it is done by lifting it out of the tallow, with 
or without the application of heat, and the before-named process of seal- 
ing it, or rendering it air-tight, is repeated every time it is closed. This 
combination of valves, with machinery, is made in the application of these 
valves to railways, or other purposes, by a line of partially exhausted pipes 
for the purposes of obtaining a direct tractive force to move weights, either 
on the railway or otherwise.” 


In a pamphlet printed in 1841, Mr. Pim, the treasurer of 


the Dublin Railway Company, addressed a letter to the Earl 
of Ripon, then President of the Board of Trade, on the sub- 


ject of the atmospheric railway. From this work we shall 
extract a simple description of the invention. 


“On this system of working railways, the moving power is communi- 
cated to the trains by means of a continuous pipe or main, of suitable dia- 
meter, laid in the middle of the track, and supported by the same cross- 
sleepers to which the chairs and rails are attached. The internal surface of 
the pipe being properly prepared by a coating of tallow, a travelling piston 
made air-tight by leather packing, is introduced therein, and is connected 
to the leading carriage of each train by an iron plate or coulter. In this 
position, if part of the air be withdrawn from that length of pipe in front 
of the piston by an air-pump, worked from a stationary engine or by other 
mechanical means, placed at a suitable distance, a certain amount of 
pressure on the back of the piston (being the locomotive force) will take 
place, proportioned to the power employed. In practice, and to work 
economically, it will be sufficient to produce an exhaustion of air in thé 
pipe, equal to causing a pressure from the atmosphere, upon or behind the 
travelling piston, of 8 lbs. per square inch, which is only about one-half 
the pressure due to a vacuum. Supposing the main pipe to be of 18 inches 
internal diameter, it will receive a piston of 254 superficial inches area, on 
which, with the above pressure, a tractive force of 2,032 lbs. is conse. 
quently obtained ; and this is capable of propelling a train weighing 45 
tons (or eight to nine loaded carriages), at the rate of 30 miles an hour, up 
an acclivity of 1 in 100, or 53 feet per mile. The iron coulter being fixed 
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to the travelling piston within the pipe, and also to the leading carriage of 
the train, connects them together, moving through an aperture formed in 
the top, and along the whole length of the pipe ; while one set of vertical 
rollers attached to the piston-rod, at some little distance behind the piston, 
progressively lift up for the space of a few feet, and another set of rollers 
attached to the carriage close down again, a portion of a continuous flexible 
valve or flap, of peculiar construction, covering the aperture; and it is the 
very simple, ingenious, and efficient mode of successively opening, and 
closing down and hermetically sealing this valve, as each train advances 
and moves on, that constitutes the merit of the invention, and the founda- 
tion of the patent ; the operation consisting first, in opening the valve to 
admit the free admission of the external air, to press on the back of the 
piston, and produce motion; and then in effectually closing down and 
sealing the valve again, so as to leave the pipe in a fit state to receive the 
travelling piston of the next train, and ready to be again exhausted of its 
air. Stationary engines of sufficient power, proportioned to the amount of 
traffic and speed required, would, in practice, be placed at intervals of about 
three miles apart, and be arranged to work the railway to that length, 
alternately on either side of their position, as might be required.— Pages 6-8. 

The means of stopping a train and passing from one sec- 
tion of pipe to another are as follows :— 

«When it becomes necessary to stop or retard the carriages, in addition 
to the use of acommon break, a valve in the travelling piston may be opened 
by the guard or conductor of the train, whereby, the external air being ad- 
mitted in advance of the piston into the exhausted portion of the pipe, the 
propelling power is at once destroyed. The separating valves, in the main 
or pipe between each section or division of the line, being made self-acting, 
there will be no occasion for stopping, or even for retarding the movement 
of the train, in passing from one division of the pipe to another, as the air 
is successively exhausted by the stationary power placed at the proper 
intervals. The carriages may, therefore, pass continuously, at any required 
velocity, as if drawn by a locomotive engine ; and it is necessary to keep 
this circumstance in mind, as by any other system of traction by stationary 
engines than the atmospheric, a stoppage and a change at each engine is 
unavoidable.’”’—Pages 9-10. 

It is difficult to appreciate fully the simplicity and beauty 
of this invention, and the facility and regularity with which 
the tube and valves act, without examining the apparatus or 
plans of its construction. The exhaustion of the main tube, 
and the propulsion of the piston and carriages attached, are 
easily comprehended; but the mode of passing from one sec- 
tion of the pipe to another, above alluded to, requires more 
attention: this is explained in the description given by M. 
Teisserenc in his Report to the French Government, to which 
we shall presently allude :— 
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** Quand on sort de la sphére d’action d’une machine pneumatique, pour 
entrer dans la sphére d’action de l’appareil pneumatique suivant, il est donc 
convenable que I’air du tube dans lequel on entre soit deja raréfié; mais 
alors le tube est fermé 4 ses deux extrémités. Nouvelle difficulté pour 
éviter le choc du piston arrivant avec toute sa vitesse acquise contre la sou- 
pape de cléture, pour ouvrir cette soupape avec un petit effort, de maniére 
a donner passage au piston, sans donner passage a l’air extérieur, sans 
arréter, sans ralentir seulement le convoi. Ici il a fallu encore recourir 4 une 
disposition fort ingénieuse. La soupape de MM. Clegg et Samuda s’ouvre 
au moment ot le piston ferme déja le tube, et par l’action méme du piston ; 
l’effort est presque nul, la rentrée de l’air n’en est pas augmentée. Quant 
a la sortie du piston d’un tube, elle ne donne lieu non plus 4 aucun choc, 
bien qu’une soupape de cléture se trouve aussi a |’extrémité du tuyau, et 
voici comment: l’appareil pneumatique placé sur le cété du chemin com- 
munique avec le tube de propulsion par un tube aspirateur. II a suffi de 
placer ce tuyau aspirateur 4 quelques métres en deg¢a de |’extrémité fermée 
par la soupape de sortie pour rendre toute rencontre entre le piston et cette 
soupape impossible. Dés que le piston a dépassé le tube aspirateur, l’air 
n’étant plus enlevé devant lui se comprime de plus en plus, augmente pro- 
gressivement de densité jusqu’au moment ot la pression intérieure étant 
supérieure & la pression atmosphérique, la soupape s’ouvre d’elle-méme.”’ 
—M. Teisserenc’s Report, p. 112. 






















Soon after Mr. Clegg had taken out his patent, he exhi- 
bited a model 30 feet long at Paris; and a second model, 120 
feet long, was erected in 1840, by Messrs. Samuda at their ma- 
nufactory in Southwark, which excited much attention. In 
the autumn of the same year a space of ground at Worm- 
holt Scrubs, half a mile long, was placed by the directors 
of the Thames Junction Railway Company at the disposal 
of Messrs. Clegg and Samuda (who co-operated in carrying 
out the invention), for the purpose of laying down a line 
of railway on the atmospheric principle; and in May, 1840, 
this experimental line was opened. An event so interesting 
attracted a large concourse of persons to the spot; and by 
the issue of the experiment then to be tried, would probably 
be shown the practicability or failure of the invention : several 
members of the Cabinet, and a large number of persons of rank 
and eminent engineers were present. ‘The success which from 
the first attended these experiments realized the expectations 
of Messrs. Clegg and Samuda; they were repeated several 
times each week during a twelvemonth, and continued less 
frequently a second year. Engineers and persons connected 
with railway companies came from Paris, Petersburg, Vienna, 
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Berlin and other parts of the continent, as well as from 
every part of the British dominions, to examine the apparatus 
and witness its operation. The results of these experiments 
appeared in a pamphlet in 1840, which was reprinted in an 
extended form in 1841. We shall refer to the points of chief 
interest. 

The inclination of the line was 1 in 120; the vacuum-pipe 
half a mile long and 9 inches internal diameter; the exhaust- 
ing-pump was 37} inches diameter and 22} inches stroke, 
worked by a steam-engine of 16-horse power. 


“‘ For the purpose of experiment, a series of posts were fixed along the 
half mile every two chains, and a barometric guage was attached at cach 
end of the pipe, for the purpose of ascertaining the degree to which the 
pipe was exhausted. A vacuum equal to a column of mercury eighteen 
inches high was obtained in about one mingte, and both guages indicated 
the same extent of vacuum at the same instant.” 


Following out the registered results obtained during six 


months, it was found that a main pipe of 18 inches diameter 
would be sufficiently large for a traffic of 5000 tons a day, viz. 


2500 each way, supposing the inclination of the line to average 
1 in 100*, But among the most important of the facts deduced 





* The Patentees give the following details :—‘ A main pipe, 18 inches diameter, 
will contain a piston of 254 inches area: the usual pressure on this piston, produced 
by exhausting the pipe, should be 8 Ibs. per square inch (as this is the most econo- 
mical degree of vacuum to work at, and a large margin is left for obtaining higher 
vacuums to draw trains heavier than usual on emergencies)—a tractive force of 
2032 pounds is thus obtained, which will draw a train weighing 45 tons, at 30 miles 
per hour, up an incline rising 1 in 100. Two and a half miles of this pipe will 
contain 23,324 cubic feet of air, ,éths of which, or 12,439 cubic feet, must be 
pumped out to effect a vacuum equal to 8 Ibs. per square inch; the air-pump for 
this purpose should be 5 feet 7 inches diameter, or 24°7 feet area, and its piston 
should move through 220 feet per minute, thus discharging at the rate of 24°7 x 
220 = 5434 cubic feet per minute at first, and at the rate of 2536 cubic feet per 
minute when the vacuum has advanced to 16 inches mercury, or 8 Ibs. per square 
inch, the mean quantity discharged being thus 3985 feet per minute: therefore 
12439 = 3-1 minutes, the time required to exhaust the pipe; and as the area of 
the pump-piston is 14 times as great as that in the pipe, so the velocity of the latter 
will be 14 times as great as that of the former, or 220 feet per minute X 14 = 
3080 feet per minute, or 35 miles per hour. But in consequence of the imperfect 
action of an air-pump, slight leakages, etc., this velocity will be reduced to 30 
miles per hour, and the time requisite to make the vacuum increased to 4 minutes: 
the train will thus move over the 2} miles section in 5 minutes, and it can be pre- 
pared for the next train in 4 minutes more,—together 9 minutes ; 15 minutes is 
therefore ample time to allow between each train, and supposing the working day 
to consist of 14 hours, 56 trains can be started in each direction, or 2520 tons, 
making a total of 5000 tons per day. The fixed engine to perform this duty wiil 
be 110 horses’ power, equivalent to 22 horses’ power per mile in each direction.” 
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from these experiments are the following, which refer to the 
effects of wear and tear on the apparatus :— 


peneesasqese “The workings of the system are equally perfect during 
all seasons,—through the height of summer and in the severest winter that 
we have known for many years: in no-single instance during the whole 
time has any derangement of the machinery taken place, to prevent, or 
even to delay for one minute, the starting of the trains. The main pipe 
and valve have considerably improved by working; the composition for 
sealing the valve has become so much more firmly bedded in its place, that 
while in June last we were only able to obtain a vacuum equal to a column 
of mercury 19 to 20 inches high, we now obtain from 22 to 24 inches, and 
occasionally 25. The speed, originally from 20 to 30 miles per hour, now 
ranges from 30 to 45. The whole attendance the valve and main received 
during this period was that of a single labourer for about one hour every 
week: the composition now in the valve-groove has never been changed ; 
and 56 lbs. weight only has been added to supply the waste; the cost of 
this composition, which consists of wax and tallow, is ls. per lb.’’-—Page 
ll. 


The success of these experiments, and the general attention 
which was drawn to the subject, forced it upon the notice of 
the Government. Mr. Pim, who took a warm interest in the 
promotion of so important an enterprize, printed a detailed 
description of the atmospheric railway, the great public ad- 
vantages which its adoption held out, and urged the sub- 
ject strongly on the attention of the Board of Trade. In 
consequence of this appeal, Sir Frederick Smith and Pro- 
fessor Barlow were appointed to examine the experimental 
works at Wormholt Scrubs, and to furnish a report upon 
the applicability of the system. This document, addressed to 
the Earl of Ripon, was presented to Parliament, and is dated 
February 15, 1842. Its contents consist chiefly of calcula- 
tions on the details of working, too purely scientific for our 
examination here. We cannot, however, but notice the par- 
tiality of the general remarks, the evident desire to suggest 
every doubt and to minimize every advantage of the atmo- 
spheric system. Notwithstanding this bias, however, the ad- 
missions forced upon its authors are decisive. The chief 
points on which questions naturally present themselves, and to 
which we shall first confine our attention, are the following: 
we quote them from the Parliamentary Report :— 

“ It is no longer a question whether trains of carriages may 
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“ be worked by means of atmospheric pressure; the points 
* now to be decided are :— 

“1. Whether this principle admit of its being advantage- 
“ ously applied to greater distances than half a mile, which 
“ is the length of the present experimental line” [at Worm- 
holt Scrubs]. 

“2, The probable expense of constructing a railway on 
“ this principle, and of supplying the locomotive power. 

“3. The relative economy in working such a line, as com- 
“ pared with a railway worked by locomotive engines. 

“4, The degree of safety which the atmospheric system 
“ affords, as compared with other locomotive means. 

The first of these points appears to be decided, by the suc- 
cessful results obtained on the railway from Kingstown to 
Dalkey, extending nearly two miles, which has been recently 
completed: these are still more satisfactory than the former 
experiments on a line of half a mile: but we shall have occa- 
sion to refer to them hereafter. We shall here quote the 
observations of Mr. Samuda on this point :— 


“In answer to the first objection we would say, in every case where a 
train has been started, the pipe has first been exhausted to 18 inches of mer- 
cury or upwards...... From the barometric guages fixed at both ends of 
the pipe, the vacuum is ascertained to be formed to an equal extent through- 
out the whole length without any appreciable difference of time. The pipe 
laid down is 9 inches diameter and half a mile long, and a pressure equal to 
a column of mercury 18 inches high is obtained in one minute by an air- 
pump 373 inches diameter, moving through 165 feet per minute. Now it 
is obvious that, if the transverse section of the pipe be increased to any 
extent, and the area of the air-pump proportionately increased, the result 
will remain unaltered,—i.e. half a mile of pipe will be exhausted in one 
minute ; and supposing the air-pump has to exhaust 3 miles, it will perform 
the operation in 6 minutes: it is also obvious that if the area of the air- 
pump be increased in a greater proportion than that of the pipe, the ex- 
haustion will be performed more rapidly, or vice versd. These results are 
matters of absolute certainty, as convincingly clear as that the power of a 
steam-engine must be regulated by the area of the piston on which the 
steam acts. No person of scientific attainments will for one moment doubt 
that, if a steam-engine were made with a cylinder twice the area of the 
largest cylinder ever set to work, the power obtained would be in propor- 
tion to the increased area. And so with the air-pumps before alluded to ; 
the excess of work is immediately arrived at, that an air-pump 6 feet 3 
inches diameter will perform over another of 3 feet 14 inch diameter, the 
speed of the pistons being the same in both instances. So plain and self- 
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evident is this result, that we believe the most sceptical will admit it to be 
correct ; and this being granted, the applicability of the system to a line of 
any length must follow ; for whatever the length of railroad be,—whether 3, 
or 30, or 300 miles,—no different effects have to be produced. The working 
a road 30 miles long would be the same thing as working 10 roads each 3 
miles long. Every 3 miles an engine and air-pump is fixed, which exhausts 
its own portion of pipe before the train arrives ; thus, as the train advances, 
it receives power from each succeeding engine in turn (and without any 
stoppage, unless required, until it arrives at its final destination), and the 
air-pumps continuing to work, after the train has passed, on the section 
they act upon, re-exhaust it in readiness for the next. 


2. With respect to the cost of construction, we now pos- 
sess satisfactory data upon which to form a calculation. In 
the first place, on the atmospheric system one line of rails is 
proved to be sufficient, and half the expense of rails is thus 
at once saved. But in addition to this, the weight of the rail 
may be reduced very considerably, in consequence of the 
weight of the locomotive engine (from fifteen to twenty tons) 
being got rid of. 

M. Mallet, in his recent Report to the French Government, 
(to which we shall refer hereafter), makes another valuable 
suggestion, which will probably lead to a further saving :— 
“ Could we not besides (as is done on the road from Kings- 
*‘ town to Dalkey, where the trains run more than 500 métres 

by momentum, the piston out of the pipe) have long inter- 

ruptions of the main pipes, at the ends of which the trains 
arriving at new mains should regain their lost speed. Great 
economy would follow such an arrangement. Of the dif- 
ferent combinations which might thus be formed, much yet 

remains to be said.” —Page 44. 

Another considerable saving is effected in the expense of 
forming the road. Those who have studied the cost of con- 
structing railways, know well how large an item this forms. 
A slight inclination in the course renders a succession of em- 
bankments, cuttings, viaducts, etc., necessary, which have not 
only to be made in the first instance, but to be maintained 
and repaired. The cost of this is too obvious, to any one 
who has travelled on our present lines of railway, to need in- 
dication. 

M. Mallet, in speaking of the width of way required on 
the present system, says :— 
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“This width, more than quadruple that of the road, is rendered neces- 
sary by—First, the foundation of the slopes required by the cuttings and 
embankments. Secondly, the spoil banks. Thirdly, the side roads. 
Fourthly, the drains or ditches; and Fifthly and lastly, the sidings for 
stations on the line. Of these five causes the principal is the foundations 
for the slopes, which are often very considerable. The necessity of great 
radii of curvature, and especially that of small inclinations, leads inevitably 
to this. With the Atmospheric system, the earthworks, and consequently 
the extent of the slopes, will be much less considerable. To estimate the 
cost of compensation on this system at ths of that on the ordinary rail- 
roads would be to overrate this part of the expense.” —Page 40. 


And again :— 


** Passing now to works of art, I shall remark that a great number among 
them, as bridges, under which the railroad passes, will be considerably re- 
duced in their dimensions. Instead of a height of 5™-50 under the crown, 
these bridges will need to have no more than 3™'50 at most, since it will 
not be necessary to leave passage for the chimneys of the Jocomotives. The 
quantity of embankment at the approaches to these bridges will be propor- 
tionally less.”-— Page 41. 

The fact has never been questioned, that the atmospheric 
railway admits of much steeper gradients; and, without 
entering on the wide field of calculations of economy and 
public advantage which this simple fact opens, we shall limit 
our remarks to one point of view, and leave our readers to 
follow out the deducible reasonings. A locomotive engine 
weighing 17 tons will only draw a load of about 30 tons up 
an inclined plane of 1 in 100 at the rate of 20 miles an hour, 
If required to draw any additional weight, at this small speed, 
another engine must be attached,—-that is, the cost of working 
must be doubled. This is alluded to by M. Teisserenc :— 

«‘Ne pouvant diviser les trains, ni créer 4 volonté des trains supplemen- 
taires, aussitét qu’an convoi est trop chargé, il faut atteler deux locomo- 
tives, c’est-d-dire doubler les frais de transport. Les accidents sur les 
trains menés a trés-grande vitesse ont d’autant plus de gravité que le 
nombre des voitures attelées est plus considérable. Non seulement ils 
frappent un plus grand nombre de personnes, mais la masse en mouve- 
ment étant plus grande, les chocs, en cas d’arrét brusque, sont plus diffi- 
ciles & amortir, plus désastreux dans leurs conséquences.’”"—Page 107. 

We now turn to the atmospheric principle. The stationary 
engine of 100 horse-power, now at work on the Dalkey railway, 
draws 72 tons at 20 miles an hour, along a line of 1} miles 
upon a gradient of 1 in 100. The Parliamentary Reporters 
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admit that, whilst “ a great part of the power of the heavy 
** locomotive engine is expended in overcoming its own gra- 
“ vity and resistance, it is equally true that, on the atmospheric 
* principle, the whole additional force is exerted on the load 
* itself.’ This advantage of the atmospheric principle con- 
sequently admits the power of working lines economically on 
a large range of gradients from which locomotive power is ne- 
cessarily excluded ; the question of limit is, in fact, one not of 
power but of economical calculation. “ The atmospheric sy- 
* stem,” says M. Mallet, “ is, so to speak, master of the ac- 
“ clivities, and affords opportunities of making calculations 
“ which the present system, with its stringent conditions, 
* does not admit of.” To overcome the resistance of a load 
up a steep hill, the power of the engine must be increased ; 
and it is only a question, in each particular instance, whether 
this will be more expensive than tunnelling or embanking. 
The Parliamentary Reporters remark, that “to work steep 
“inclines by means of larger tubes would involve the necessity 
“ of stopping the train at the foot of such planes, and of again 
“ overcoming the inertia of the load ; in both instances causing 
“a loss of time.” This objection is answered by Mr. Bergin 
as follows :— 


** Assume for a moment, which however I altogether deny, that it was 
necessary to vary the size of the main on every ascent, and to stop the train 
at the foot thereof, for the purpose of changing the piston, I should say the 
cases are very few indeed in which the engineer, when laying out a line of 
railway, could not so arrange his plans that these stopping places should be 
the most desirable for stations, and thus render the accommodation afforded 
to the public perfectly compatible with the efficient and economical working 
of the line. But I do not agree in supposing it necessary to change the 
dimensions of the main on every steep incline ; the less the exhaustion 

_in the main, the greater the quantity of air extracted at each stroke of the 
pump in proportion to the power expended; or, in other words, the less 
the exhaustion (within proper limits) the diameter of the main being pro- 
portionately increased, the greater the economy of the system ; and in this 
assertion I am fully borne out by the Reporters’ investigation. Further, 
this reduction of vacuum does not materially affect the velocity of travel- 
ling, which is essentially dependent on the discharging power of the air- 
pump. Such being the fact, an engineer, when looking out a line of rail- 
way, and starting with the knowledge that he is not restricted to levels or 
even to moderate gradients, would find few districts in which he would not 
be able to form the railway almost on the very surface of the country; for 
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he would be at liberty to avail himself of almost any ascent ; the only con- 
sequence of his doing so being an increased expenditure of power, precisely 
in the ratio of the increased resistance.” 

There are many other incidental advantages, of an im- 
portance scarcely yet appreciable, which are obtained by the 
simple command of steeper gradients. It will be seen that 
this opens at once a much wider and more free choice to the 
engineer in the course of his line, and the expenses of com- 
pensation for the value of property may frequently be af- 
fected and considerably reduced or avoided. 

Independent, however, of mere economical considerations, 
we remark the incalculable advantage of effecting the possidi- 
lity of railroads in countries where locomotive power must ever 
remain inapplicable. Mountains may be bored, valleys may 
be bridged with viaducts, or filled up with embankments, but 
the power to effect this does not depend merely upon skill and 
the command of capital; it is restricted within the limits of 
prudential economy, of that foresight in man which regulates 
expenditure by anticipated profit,—which plants the grain, 
that it may increase and multiply. These gigantic works 
will only be undertaken where the existing or anticipated 
traffic justifies the speculation; and we may hence estimate, 
in some degree, the value of an invention which offers so 
wide an extension of these advantages of communication, 
whilst it holds out increased inducements of profit to enter- 
prizing capitalists to promote the public benefit. 

3. We now proceed to the relative expenses of working, on 
which point the Parliamentary Reporters make the following 
remarks :— 


‘‘ This is a question to which no general answer can be given, because 
it depends entirely on the daily amount of traffic. We have no doubt that 
a stationary engine properly proportioned, according to the rules we have 
indicated for a pipe three miles long, would be able to work trains on a line 
every quarter of an hour, or every half hour, each way, during the day 
(say of 12 hours), amounting to 144 miles. Now to work this distance 
by a locomotive engine, at the moderate estimate of 1s. 4d. per mile, would 
amount to 9/. 18s., say 10/. per day ; whereas the stationary engine power 
would not cost one half that sum, and consequently a saving in working 
expenses would arise of 1800/. or 2000/. per annum. But if only half this 
duty were required, the expenses of the two ways of working would be 
much nearer equal ; and again, if only half the latter duty were to be per- 
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formed, that is of trains starting only every two hours each way, the ad- 
vantages would be on the side of the locomotive engine. The fact is, that 
in one case the expenses per diem will be nearly the same, whether work- 
ing at intervals of an hour or at every quarter hour; whereas in the other 
the charge is nearly proportional to the work actually performed.””—Re- 
port, p. 5. 

This we assume to be correct: at the same time it will be 
borne in mind that, by ascertained facts, the atmospheric rail- 
way is now shown to work as easily at the rate of fifty to sixty 
miles an hour, upon an ordinary line, as at twenty miles,— 
with the remarkable advantage, that increase of speed does not 
increase the cost. In some respects, the tendency of increase 
of speed is even to lessen cost ; for instance, it has been shown 
that the leakage is diminished ia proportion to speed, and a sa- 
ving is thus effected. Assuming therefore, on the other hand, 
that the traffic on a line renders it desirable to start trains 
every quarter instead of every half hour, it is easily accom- 
plished. The statement of the Parliamentary Reporters 
shows how the economy on the atmospheric system would 
increase in such cases. And here we must remark a singular 
advantage of employing stationary engines, alluded to by 
M. Teisserenc*. The cost of a locomotive engine, in action, is 
nearly the same whatever load it draws ; and the cost of repairs 
is proportionably smaller upon an engine of large size and 
power; such a motive power can therefore be only profitably 
worked with large trains, and this very fact tends to limit con- 
siderably the number of daily trains, and consequently the ad- 
vantages of railway travelling}. A necessary regard to public 
security leads to the same conclusion. The rapid succession 
of trains upon a line is a constant source of danger, and de- 
lays are therefore unavoidable. Upon an atmospheric railway, 
on the contrary, the greater the number of trains started in a 
day (without reference to their load), the more economical is 
the system of working. By the registered experiments on the 
Dalkey railway, a train with a load of seventy-two tons, takes 
five minutes and thirty-three seconds to perform the journey 
of a mile and three quarters. Now, as upon this system no 


* See his Report to the French Government, p. 107. 
+ Ibid, p. 107. 
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two trains can possibly move at once on the same section of 
pipe, no delay is required in starting the trains, to avoid dan- 
ger from their overtaking one another. As soon therefore as 
one train has passed off a section, the tube is ready to be ex- 
hausted again (which is effected in about three to five minutes), 
and to receive the next train immediately. Upon these facts 
it is easy to form any calculations ; motives of economy would 
lead to the starting of as many, instead of as few trains as pos- 
sible: and whilst no accident could by any chance occur from 
a rapid succession of trains, it is needless to remark that the 
public would be incalculably benefited. 

An important point will be here observed,—that a consi- 
derable saving in the cost of working is effected by the very 
means which the public advantage requires-—namely, by de- 
spatching trains as speedily as possible. Their weight is con- 
sequently diminished, and the piston, having less to draw, may 
be proportionably smaller in diameter. This reduces the 
cost of the pipe (which is the chief item in the first outlay of 
construction) in nearly the same proportion as the speed is 
increased, and as the rapid succession of trains is effected. 
In short, the economy of working and the advantage to the 
public are here identical. 

Upon this subject we will only observe, that a consideration 
next in importance to that of security, is that of velocity— 
the power obtained by so much greater speed in carriage— 
and the manifold results which are connected, directly and 
indirectly, with this advantage. To these results we can only 
draw the reader’s attention in a general way: the value to 
the Government of a double rate of speed (independently of 
a reduced rate of carriage) is incalculable, for the transmis- 
sion of despatches, troops, etc., but above all for the service 
of the Post-Office. We may imagine, but cannot estimate, 
the vast effect on the revenue and business of the Post-Office, 
which must accrue from the following advantages :—as quick 
a succession of trains as might be desired,—a speed of trans- 
mission more than double the present,—a large reduction of 
the expenses of carriage,—besides opening the possibility of 
employing railways in lines where they are now wholly im- 
practicable. Without considering the really most important 
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gain to the nation—of the new facilities of correspondence— 
we limit our remark to the effects on the Post-Office revenue. 

Another source of economy in working on the atmospheric 
system is, that the power expended may be exactly regu- 
lated according to the power required. M. Mallet remarks 
on this point :— 


«« Whatever be the load of the trains, the Rouen Railway Company pay 
1f.10 per kilométre for locomotive power; whilst on the atmospheric 
system the action of the engines might be diminished, and the power pro- 
portioned to the resistance by making no more rarefaction than necessary. 
It would be possible, for instance, to use on ordinary occasions an exhaus- 
tion of twelve or thirteen inches ;—this could easily be obtained in two 
minutes. Thus, at each trip, three minutes’ work of the engines would 
be saved.” —Page 52. 


The Parliamentary Report states, that “in the cost of the 
** maintenance of way, there would be a difference in favour 


* of the atmospheric principle.” 

An objection has been raised to the atmospheric system, on 
the ground of the expense of the stationary steam-engines 
and establishments, and the liability to accident. ‘This is re- 
plied to by Mr. Samuda as follows :— 


** The objection as to the complexity and outlay attendant ona num- 
ber of fixed engines, may perhaps be better answered by taking a review 
of the number and expense of these engines and the duty they are re- 
quired to perform. On a line 30 miles long, supposing the average dis- 
tance between the engines to be 3 miles, there would be 10 engines and air- 
pumps with their engine-houses ; and if the railroad were appointed for 
transporting 5000 tons per day over the whole distance (considerably more 
than double the amount carried daily on any railroad in England), the ex- 
pense of one of these stationary engine establishments would cost com- 
plete £4200, which, multiplied by 10, will give £42,000—total cost on the 
whole line. But it is a fact which probably must have escaped the notice 
of those urging this expense as a drawback to the atmospheric system, if 
they were ever acquainted with it, that to perform a traffic of only 1700 
tons per day, upwards of one locomotive engine per mile is necessary ; and 
as each locomotive costs £1500, the total capital required for locomotive 
power on a railroad 30 miles in length would be £45,000; in first cost, 
therefore, there would be a saving of £3000 in favour of the stationary 
power ; but this is far from being the most important saving. Every mill- 
owner in Lancashire aud Yorkshire, and any person connected with mining 
operations, will readily admit that this outlay being once incurred for a 
steam-engine to drive his machinery or drain his mine, and his engine being 
once fixed on ¢erra firma, its deterioration, uncertainty of action, or annual 
expense of maintenance, is not a source of annoyance or anxiety to him, 
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Five per cent. per annum on the cost will more than cover all repairs ne- 
cessary to be performed to it, and all oil, hemp, and tallow used in work- 
ing it. It is the exception, and not the rule, if a stationary engine once 
fixed, meet with a derangement to render a stoppage necessary. 
The annual expenses will be for repairs at 5 per cent. on £42,000 £2100 
For coal for these engines (when transporting 2000 tons per 

day), 6420 tons per year, at 20s. per ton ; . ‘ " 6420 
Wages to engine-men and stokers_. . . : ° : 1800 

£10,320 

“The Liverpool and Manchester Railway is 30 miles long, and is the 
only railway that transports as much as 1700 tons per day over its whole 
distance ; and the annual expense of its locomotive department, including 
coke, is about £50,000 a year. Need we make any further comment, when 
the annual expense of power for the atmospheric system is £10,320, and 
for performing the same traffic on the locomotive system upwards of 
£50,000 is found necessary? Great as the pecuniary advantages have been 
shown to be, we must not forget to correct the third objection; viz., the 
erroneous opinion that the system is faulty because an accident occurring 
at one of these stations would interrupt the traffic on the whole line. Primd 
facie, this argument is correct, but we have already shown how small the 
chance of accident is to a stationary steam-engine.......To make assurance 
doubly sure, a pair of engines and a pair of air-pumps, each of half the 
requisite power, may be fixed at each station: should any thing cause one 
engine and pump to stop, the traffic would not be interrupted; the only 
delay would be the retardation of the train while passing over that section 
of pipe where only half the power was in action; and, until the cause of 
the stoppage were removed, the trains would be some five or six minutes 
more than usual performing the journey.—Page 17. 


We must notice one more objection of a serious nature, 
connected with the employment of a single line of way,—viz. 
that an accident occurring at one of the stations, or anywhere 
along the pipe, may interrupt the traffic on the whole line. 
Upon this point Mr. Samuda remarks :— 


«The next objection we have to meet is the interruption to the. traffic 
from some derangement in the pipe. This comprehends, Ist, an accident 
to the pipe itself; and, 2nd, from the composition not being effectually 
sealed.—An accident to the pipe can only occur from breakage, and, unless 
designedly perpetrated, could never happen at all. But for the sake of 
argument, we will suppose a pipe has been broken—no matter how; the 
time of removing it and replacing it with another would be considerably less 
than the time now necessary to clear off the fragments of a broken engine 
and train after a collision; and supposing a length of valve to require re- 
placing, it could be done in less time than replacing a rail when torn up by 
an engine running off the line. If, instead of one, there were one hundred 
places along the pipe where the heater had imperfectly performed its func- 
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tions, the admission of atmospheric air through the composition in these 
places would only reduce the column of mercury a few inches : no stoppage 
or interruption of the traffic could possibly occur from this cause ; and by 
comparing the quantity of air pumped out at each stroke of the pump, with 
the quantity that will leak in at each imperfectly sealed spot, any such 
erroneous idea will be removed. Perhaps on this head an appeal to experi- 
ence will be more satisfactory than any argument, however strong. In the 
whole of our workings, the column of mercury has never varied in height 
more than two inches on the same day ; and as it requires eight times the 
number of minutes to destroy the vacuum in the pipe, when the engine is 
at rest, than it takes to raise it when in action, it follows that one-eighth 
only of the power (two horses) is all that is employed to overcome leakage. 
Perhaps the necessity of stopping the traffic of a line in the event of an acci- 
dent, until the damage is replaced or the obstacle cleared away, should be 
regarded upon all railways as a peculiar advantage: by this necessity all 
chance of “‘ running into” is avoided; and where stationary power is em- 
ployed the difficulties of communication which a locomotive line has to con- 
tend with are overcome. By means of an electric telegraph, every engine- 
station along 100 miles of road may be communicated with in half a minute, 
and thus the traffic may be suspended and resumed at pleasure.”— Page 17. 


M. Mallet has examined this objection in the following 
passage :— 


“It has been said, should any accident occar on your single way, the 
traffic is all stopped; whereas with the two lines of a locomotive road, if 
anything happens to one you have the other remaining. I will not dis- 
pute the validity of this objection, neither will I destroy it; but I can 
greatly lessen it in stating that very many of the accidents which hap- 
pen on the locomotive lines, become an impossibility upon the atmo- 
spheric. No collision, no probable running off the rails: from whence 
then will] accidents arise? From evil-disposed persons injuring the road? 
In that case, the lines of locomotives are as open to their attacks as the 
atmospheric, and they might as well injure two lines as one. I see not 
any chance of stoppage, except from the breaking of an axle or a wheel, 
and these are mishaps which occur but seldom ; besides which, when they 
do, the road could speedily be cleared of one carriage rendered unfit for 
service. I will not for a moment deny that there may be occasions of in- 
terruption of the transits; so there are also upon the locomotive lines, in 
spite of their two lines of way.” , 


4. In the last place we have to consider the safety afforded 
by the atmospheric system, as compared with other locomo- 
tive means. This is a subject of such paramount importance, 
that, were any one system proved to afford increased security, 
purchased even by increased cost of construction and work- 
ing, a proper regard to public safety of life and limb ought to 
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preponderate over pecuniary motives. When however, on 
the contrary, an invention offers the means of reducing the 
expenses of travelling, and at the same time of obviating the 
possibility of accident, such a benefit to mankind ought at 
least to be met with every attention and encouragement. If 
any one feature characterizes the principle of the atmospheric 
railway, it is the very element of safety which lies in its con- 
struction and in the mode of its working. On this point we 
shall first quote the opinion of M. Teisserenc :— 


“ Au point de vue de la Sécurité-—I] est facile de montrer que le systéme 
atmosphérique remédie a toutes les causes principales d’accident sur les 
chemins-de-fer en usage aujourd’hui. Quelles sont, en effet, ces causes : 
les collisions entre les trains, la sortie de la voie, la rupture des essieux des 
locomotives, les éboulements dans les grandes tranchées, les incendies. 
Avec l’appareil atmosphérique, pas de collisions, pas d’incendies, pas de 
rupture d’essieu; la voie modelée sur le niveau naturel du sol ne nécessite 
pas de grands mouvements de terre ; le train tenu par un point fixe ne peut 
guére quitter les rails.” —Page 117. 


Mr. Samuda remarks upon this subject as follows :— 


‘Beside these advantages, this system possesses others of still more 
importance to the public. No collision between trains can take place; for 
as the power cannot be applied to more than one piston at a time in the 
same section of pipe, the trains must ever be the length of a section apart 
from each other; and if from any cause a train should be stopped in the 
middle of a section, the train which follows it will be obliged to stop also 
at the entrance of the pipe, as there will be no power to propel it until the 
first train is out. It is also impossible for two trains to run in opposite 
directions on the same line, as the power is only applied at one end of 
each section. A train cannot get off the rail, as the leading carriage is 
firmly attached to the piston, which travels in the pipe between the rails ; 
and the luggage and carriages cannot be burnt, as no engines travel with 


the trains.”’ 


The opinion given by M. Mallet fully confirms this state- 
ment. “ Firstly,” he says, “this system, from not employ- 
“ ing locomotives, is exempt from all the dangers to which 
“ accidents to them expose us........In the second place, 
“ the risk of collision entirely vanishes, and perfect security 
* may be enjoyed on that head, two trains never being able 
“‘ to run in the same pipe at once.” Again he says:— 


“ Upon an atmospheric railroad there is no possibility of running off the 
rails; or at least, if one carriage gets off the rails no accident can result 
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from it. First, the leading carriage, firmly and closely attached to a pipe, 
which may well be regarded as immoveable, from its own weight and the 
strength with which it is fastened down, cannot run off the rail. Those 
which follow it, and are linked to each other, would have even more diffi- 
culty in getting off the rails. But on a railroad, whilst the guiding car- 
riage maintains its way, it is of little consequence if one of those behind 
misses the rail ; its wheels may plough up the soil beside the track, but as 
it cannot get away no danger is to be apprehended, and the worst that can 
happen will be a check in the speed. This is an important result for the 
construction of roads upon the atmospheric system. Curves also, which 
on the locomotive system may not be made less than 800™ radius, may by 
this system be taken much sharper. I do not think that it is wise to re- 
duce them as far as those of the road of Kingstown to Dalkey ; but I look 
upon radii of 300™ to 400™ as quite possible.”—Page 28. 


This point is of such singular importance to the public, that 
we deem it desirable to compare the opinions of all those en- 
gineers who have examined and reported upon the merits of 
the system, as it is essential that the fullest satisfaction should 
be afforded. We shall further quote a passage from Mr. Ber- 
gin’s pamphlet, in which he notices a remark made in the 
Parliamentary Report,-—that it is a great element of safety for 
the source of power to be present with the train. 


** There remains but one other matter to which I think it necessary to 
advert ; but that one is, in my judgment, of such paramount importance, 
that, more than any other, it characterizes the atmospheric system ; I mean 
the safety of the passengers ; not merely relatively to other modes of transit, 
but the highest attainable degree of absolute safety...... Now what the loco- 
motive system is in point of safety to the older modes of travelling, I be- 
lieve the atmospheric to be to the locomotive: in a word, as free from ha- 
zard as it is possible for any human contrivance to be. What elements of 
danger are there ?—collision is impossible, all recognized causes of fracture 
of parts are almost altogether absent...... In speaking on this subject, the 
Reporters say, ‘ On railways, it is a great element of safety that the source 
of power is present with the train, and may be almost instantly turned off 
if any necessity shows itself for the stopping.’.—The presence of the en- 
gine, it is too well known, has not always proved a source of safety, as no 
inconsiderable portion of the very worst of railway casualities have been 
solely occasioned by it. The latter part of the sentence is generally true ; 
but in this respect there is no difference between the locomotive and the 
atmospheric systems ; or if there be, it isin my opinion in favour of the 
latter, inasmuch as the means of turning off the power are still more cer- 
tain ; the regulator or steam-cock of a locomotive-engine may stick fast, so 
that the engineman cannot move it ; this | have more than once known to 
be the case. But there are abundance of contrivances in daily use, any one 
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of which is adequate for uniting the travelling piston to the train, and in 
which no difficulty of separation, nor apprehension of any derangement, 
can possibly exist. Besides, even were this not the case, this separation or 
casting off is not the only means at the command of the conductor; in 
common with the locomotive-train he has the break, and in addition he has 
the power of instantly opening a communication between the exhausted 
main and the atmosphere ; this latter of course is not so immediate in its 
action as shutting off the steam in a locomotive, but combined with the 
break, which from the much less weight and momentum of the atmospheric 
train, I know by frequent trials, (even at full speed, and with the full mo- 
tive pressure in operation,) to be much more effective than with a locomotive 
engine) I believe it practicable to bring to rest a train moved by atmospheric 
pressure, in as short a space as is consistent with the materials of the car- 
riage holding together.” 


Thus, so far from its being a cause of insecurity for the 
source of power to be distant from the train, the very reverse 
is the case. “ La locomotive porte avec elle,” observes 
M. Teisserenc, “ un élément terrible de destruction, le feu, 
** dont le catastrophe du 8 Mai, les accidents arrivés sur le 
“chemin de Liége, sur celui de Tsarkoé-Selo 4 St. Peters- 
“ bourg, ne font que trop ressortir le danger.” Similar casu- 
alties of daily occurrence, attended with more or less mis- 
chief, might be quoted. The objection stated in the above 
extract has been carefully examined by M. Mallet, who says 
in conclusion :—“ I must add, that it is not true to assert that 
“ there is no communication between the engine-man and the 
“train. The barometer, which he has continually before his 
*“ eyes, ever indicates the power he is exerting over the piston, 
* and the increased or diminished velocity of the train is per- 
“ fectly known to him by the rising and falling of the mer- 
“cury. The barometer, also, is an instrument which it re- 
* quires very little instruction to understand and make use of, 

But independently of the removal of this source of danger, 
it is manifest that, in the very point in which the Parlia- 
mentary Reporters ascribe exclusive safety to the locomotive 
system, the atmospheric has the advantage of not only pos- 
sessing al/ the means of safety attached to a locomotive engine, 
unattended by any of its dangers, but others in addition. We 
may observe that the weight of the engine being dispensed 
with, the momentum of a train is reduced in proportion. The 
necessary weight in a train to convey 200 passengers upon 
the locomotive system amounts to 77 tons; whilst on the at- 
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mospheric system it is only 33 tons. So that the application 
of the break on the latter system will stop a train in half the 
time that it would with locomotive engines. Mr. Bergin has 
alluded to these in the above extract, but we may notice still 
another. 

When the power is turned off in a locomotive engine, the 
momentum is checked by the break, and by reversing the 
action of the engines. Upon the atmospheric system, the 
required object is, as it were, also provided for in a beautiful 
manner by the natural action of the principle employed. The 
conductor no sooner opens the communication between the 
exhausted main and the atmosphere (which is accomplished 
by the simplest means), than the very power which had before 
served to impel the train, now, when it is required to act con- 
trariwise, tends to retard it. As soon as the air is admitted 
before the piston, not only is the motive power stopped, but 
the very momentum of the train accelerates its own stoppage, 
by compressing the air before the piston; so that its density 
acts as a check powerful in proportion to the speed, and dimi- 
nishes only as the train stops. 

The action of this same principle meets another question. 
It has been asked whether, supposing any leakage or accident 
should happen in the tube before the piston, in ascending a 
steep incline, the train would not run backwards by its own 
force of gravity? Supposing any such accident to happen, 
the same principle of nature which we have noticed would 
act to prevent this result: the momentum is proportioned to 
the inclination, and the greater the speed from this cause, the 
greater would be the compression of the air,—in fact the power 
to resist it. This beautiful operation of a principle of na- 
ture, so simple and self-adjusting, will be intelligible to every 
one. 

We have thus noticed the chief points alluded to in the Par- , 
liamentary Report. A reply to many of the statements con- 
tained in it was published in the pamphlet by Mr. Bergin, of 
Dublin, to which we have alluded: in this he examines at 
great length the result of the experiments instituted by the 
Parliamentary Reporters, and their theoretical investigations, 
especially with respect to the estimated expenditure of en- 
gine-power required to maintain the exhaustion in the working 
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main—the exhausting power of the air-pump, and the propor- 
tionate amount of leakage in the long valve and the piston in 
the main tube. Mr. Bergin examines, in a second class of ob- 
servations, the remarks founded upon these calculations, which 
he considers as mere matters of opinion, and to which our 
attention has been more immediately directed. We shall pro- 
ceed to notice the comparison of the merits of the two systems 
given by the Patentees :— 


«‘ We will first notice the principal defects in railways worked by loco- 
motive power. These are, the expenses consequent upon their formation 
and working, in addition to the impossibility of obtaining a speed beyond 
25 miles an hour, without incurring a more than proportionate additional 
expense. For an engine that would draw 61°29 tons on a level at the 
rate of 25 miles an hour, would,—if required to travel 30 miles an hour, only 
be able to draw 29°66 tons,—or, for the additional 5 miles in speed, a loss 
of more than one-half in power. These evils arise from the following 
causes: first, from the necessity of making the roads comparatively level, 
owing to the nature of the power employed. The whole power of the lo- 
comotive engine is not available to impel the ¢rain, because it has to drag 
itself and tender. Thus a great portion of its power is consumed even on 
a level; but that loss of power is greatly augmented when contending with 
the slightest ascent.” —Samuda, page 21. 


Here we must observe, that the velocity of travelling offers a 
remarkable contrast between the locomotive and atmospheric 
systems of railway. On an atmospheric line, increase of speed 
does not increase the cost of transit : the amount of discharging 
power expended during the transit of a given load, over a given 
distance, is the same, whatever the speed; and at the same 
time a saving in the loss from leakage is effected also in pro- 
portion to speed. On a line worked by locomotive engines it 
has been clearly proved that an increase in the velocity of the 
train from 25 to 30 miles per hour, is attended with a loss of 
more than half the effective power of the engine. This dis- 
advantage is also attended by another serious one when an 
engine has to draw a train up an inclined plane,—a difficulty 
which augments in an increasing ratio to the inclination; an 
engine that would draw 269°87 tons at 10 miles an hour, ona 
level of 1 in 1000, can only draw 84:07 at the same speed on 
a gradient of 1 in 100. Thus, as Mr. Pim well observes, 
“the power is lost or absorbed in the inverse ratio in which 
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it requires to be augmented, precisely at the moment when 
“ it is most important to obtain an increase.” 

The following Table, taken from Mr. Wood’s ‘ Practical 
Treatise on Railroads*, shows the gross load which a loco- 
motive engine, capable of evaporating sixty cubic feet of water 
per hour, will drag, exclusive of the tender, at the under- 
mentioned rates of speed, on different inclinations of planes. 
This will enable the reader to estimate the advantage which 


the atmospheric railway possesses :— 


} ¥ | } ~ | - | 

| | 10 | 123 | 15 | 173 | 20 | 223 | 95 | 273 | 30 
miles an miles an 

hour. | 





Inclination miles an miles an|miles an miles an/miles an miles an|miles an 
| ofplane. | hour. | hour. | hour. | hour. | hour. | hour. hour, | hour, 
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tons. tons. tons. tons, | tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons. 

level. | 346° | 251-10! 187-84) 142-64) 108-75, 82-38 | 61-29] 44-04! 29-66 

\1 in 4480 325-72, 236-09) 176-35) 133-66) 101-65, 76°75 | 56°83 | 40°54 26°95 | 
|] in 2240, 807-58 222-67) 166-06 125-62) 95°30, 71-71 | 52-84) 37-40} 24-54 | 
1 in 1120, 276-47) 199-65) 148-44) 111-85) 84-41) 63-07) 45-99 | 32-03 | 20-39 | 
in 1000) 269-87) 194-76) 144-70) 108° 3| 82°11) 61:24| 44°54] 30°89} 19-51 
in 900. | 264-59) 190-85) 141-70 106-58 80°25, 59°77 | 43°38 | 29°98 | 18-80 
in 800, | 255-56, 184-17) 186-59) 102°5 | 77°09, 57-25) 41-40) 28-42! 17-60} 
in 700, | 246°17, 177-22) 131-27; 98-43) 73-81 54°65) 39°33 | 26-79| 16°35 
in 600. | 234-68 168-72! 124-75) 93°34) 69°78 51-46! 36°80 | 24°81) 14°82 








in 400, 201-04 143-82) 105-69 78°44) 58°01 42°11 29°40 | 19- 10°33 
in 300. | 175°39 124-85) 91:16 67°09) 49°03 34°99 | 23°76) 14:57) 6-91) 
in 200. 188°48 97:54) 70-24, 50°74) 36°12 24-74) 15°64) 820) 1-99 
in 100.| 84-07 55°30) 37°89) 25°46) 1614, 888) 309) — | - | 
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Mr. Samuda states further disadvantages of the locomotive 


system :— 

“* Secondly, by the necessity of having great weight and strength of 
rails and foundation consequent on the employment of locomotive engines. 
These engines (exclusive of tender) weigh generally from 14 to 15 tons 
each; and, in addition to the rigidity of road required to sustain this 
weight passing over it on one carriage, the motion transferred to the 
wheels by the engines alternately on each side, causes a continual displace- 
ment or forcing out of the rails. 

“The third, and perhaps the greatest evil, is the heavy expense attendant 
on working a railway by the ordinary method; and this item is rendered 
more excessive by the necessity of having a large number of extra engines 
in store, to keep an adequate supply in working order. By reference to the 
half-yearly accounts of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the annual 
expense fcr locomotive power and coke is found to be from 50,0001. to 
60,0001. a year, nearly 2000/. a mile per annum, on a traffic of about 1700 


* Third edition, page 581. 
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ons a day. This amount is exclusive of first cost and interest on the 
original stock.” —Page 22. 


This item is one of serious importance. The Parliamentary 
Report states, that “in respect of locomotive outlay, a line 
“ worked by locomotive engines, in order to be well stocked, 
“ should have an engine per mile in addition; this mode of 
“ working requires water-stations, engine-houses, repairing- 
“ shops, etc.” Thus the expense of all these engines, required 
to be constantly out of use, is exactly so much capital sunk, 
and yielding no interest. Nor is this a trifling matter, when 
we consider that each engine costs on an average above 1500/., 
and that the expense of repairs on each in the year amounts 
to above fifty per cent. All this expense and loss upon capital 
invested is saved by the employment of a stationary engine, 
upon which the wear and tear is scarcely worth consideration. 
We recur to Mr. Samuda’s statement :-— 


“ The fourth evil is the large consumption of fuel in proportion to the 
power obtained ; which arises, in part from the great velocity in the move- 
ment of the pistons, preventing the steam from acting on them with full 
force ; which causes a back pressure on the pistons, reducing their force 
in proportion to the velocity at which they move. The power of the engine 
is thus constantly diminished as the velocity of the train is increased. To 
so great an extent is the combined action of these defects felt, that when 
travelling at 20 miles per hour, the effective power of the engine is reduced 
to half that which would be obtained from the same quantity of steam 
generated and fuel consumed with a stationary engine. When travelling 
at 30 miles per hour, it is reduced to less than one-fourth ; and at a speed 
but little exceeding 45 miles, the power is so far destroyed that the engine 
will scarcely draw more than itself and tender. An additional waste of 
fuel, to an immense extent, is also occasioned by the loss of power (as 
already shown) on inclined planes. And, lastly, the chances of accident 
from collision, running off the rail, bursting of boilers, etc.;..... From the 
foregoing remarks it will appear that the evils of the present system are en- 
tirely attributable to the use of locomotive power, and the remedy must be 
sought for in the employment of stationary power in its stead.”— Page 24. 


With these disadvantages are contrasted the anticipated 
results of the atmospheric system :— 


«Ist. The loss of power occasioned by the locomotive engines having to 
draw their own weight is entirely avoided ; and steep hills may be ascended 
with no more additional power than that actually due to the acclivity, as 
there is no weight except the train. There is no other known power which 
can be applied to locomotion without carrying considerable weight and 
friction with it. The ill effects of locomotive-engines have been already 
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pointed out, and the same disadvantages exist in the application of ropes, 
which must be drawn along with the train, and become an increased in- 
cumbrance on inclined planes. The defects of ropes in other respects are 
too generally known to need comment. 

2nd. The weight of the rails and chairs on the new system may be less 
by one-third than where locomotive engines are employed, as the carriages 
of the train will be too light to injure them. The annual charge of main- 
tenance of way will, from the same cause, be reduced to a considerable 
extent. 

3rd. The wear and tear of locomotive, compared with stationary engines, 
is as 18 tol. 

4th. By the new system the full power of the engines is always obtain- 
ed ; and on an incline, the additional quantity of fuel consumed in ascend- 
ing will be saved in descending, as the trains run down by their own gra- 
vity. The expense of fuel will be further decreased, as the expense of using 
coal is only half that of coke. 

On the new system the velocity depends entirely upon the velocity with 
which the air is withdrawn from the pipe ; therefore, by simply increasing 
the air-pump, any speed may be attained; and with a fixed quantity of 
traffic per diem, no considerable increase in the fuel consumed or any other 
expense is incurred for improved speed, further than the small additional 
power required to overcome the increased atmospheric resistance. An ac- 
tual saving in the first cost ofa railway constructed for high velocities may 
be effected, because, by performing the journey in less time, a greater num- 
ber of trains may be despatched each day, and their weight diminished ; 
therefore the piston, having less to draw, may be smaller in diameter. The 
cost of the pipe (which forms the largest item in the first cost of this rail- 
way) will thus be reduced in nearly the same proportion as the speed is 


increased.””—Page 26. 


M. Mallet, in his Report to the French Government, makes 
an important observation on the effect which a reduction of 
speed, in the passage of a train, exercises upon the motive 
force. In describing various experimental trips which he 
made on the Dalkey line, he says, that in one journey, when 
travelling at the rate of 45 miles per hour,— 


“‘ During our course the barometer sunk to 21 inches: this fall was 
caused by our going on quicker than the air could be withdrawn. The air 
which remained in the pipe caused a condensation which lowered the ba- 
rometer. In the following experiment, made with the same train, a con- 
trary effect was produced. Set off at 8 inches, viz. with a power of 704 
Ibs. We went on very slowly, and saw the mercury rise to 20 inches gra- 
dually. In this manner the air-pump produced a vacuum quicker than we 
proceeded, and this is a very important point of the atmospheric system. 
If a slackness is produced by overloading a train, or if the train stops, the 
propulsive force instantly augments.”’—Page 16. 
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We shall not enter into further details of the probable 
saving to be effected by employing atmospheric pressure on 
railways. The calculations of the Patentees show a large 
estimated reduction of cost in the construction and laying 
down of a line on their plan, and a saving of more than one- 
half in the annual cost of working ; and we have some guaran- 
tee for the general accuracy of their calculations in a com- 
parison of their estimates with the actual cost of construction 
of the line at Dalkey. This gives us ascertained data. The 
cost of the apparatus complete, and placed on the line, is 
43001. per mile; and that of the steam-engines, vacuum- 
pumps, engine-houses, etc., 1000/.: in all, 5300/. At the 
same time we must here mention the remark made by M. 
Mallet, in describing this apparatus, that the engine “ is evi- 
dently more powerful than is required for working this road :” 
he adds,—* I am informed that it would make a vacuum in a 
** pipe of six miles long: they rarely work this engine to more 
“ than half its power at present.” 

In consequence of the success of the experiments at 
Wormholt Scrubs, the company of the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway, backed by the opinion of Mr. Pim, expressed 
their desire to adopt the atmospheric principle in an extension 
of their line from Kingstown to Dalkey. In furtherance of 
this object they applied to Government for a loan of money, 
on the security of their existing railway, to carry on the works. 
In the meanwhile, the Report above alluded to had been 
delivered to the Board of Trade, which fully admitted the 
accomplishment of the principle of the atmospheric railway, 
in the following words: “ We consider the principle of atmo- 
*‘ spheric propulsion to be established, and that the economy 
* of working increases with the length and diameter of the 
“tube.” With a creditable public spirit, the Government con- 
sented to assist in the trial of this national undertaking, and 
granted a loan of £25,000 to the Dublin and Kingstown 
Company. The Company however could not obtain a line of 
road without applying for a bill to Parliament ; and to obviate 
the delay and expense which this would occasion, the Board 
of Works granted them the use of ground in their possession, 
which had been used for conveying stone from the quarries 
near Killina to the harbour of Kingstown. The nature of this 
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road presented every difficulty to the formation of a railway ; 
nevertheless the Patentees felt such a confidence in their pro- 
ject, that they were glad to have it tried and tested for the 
first time under circumstances of such unusual difficulty. 
The accomplishment of the work may on this account be 
regarded as doubly important. From the nature of the line 
of road, a series of sharp and difficult curves was unavoidable, 
upon which no locomotive engine could run without the 
utmost risk, and at a slow pace, These are now passed with 
the greatest ease and smoothness at sixty miles an hour, and 
with loads attached of seventy-two tons at the rate of twenty 
miles. Another point has here been decided, upon which in 
fact the applicability of this railroad to extended lines of 
traffic in a great measure rests,—namely, the power of passing 
with facility from one section of pipe to another. At present, 
only one section of pipe is in operation, and consequently 
this experiment cannot be fully shown; its success however 
is ascertained by the fact, that the train has repeatedly passed 
off one section, with the greatest ease and regularity. The 
operation of the valve which divides the sections is simple and 
beautiful,—we have already quoted M. Teisserenc’s descrip- 
tion of this,—and the simple fact of the successful operation 
of this valve is conclusive. If a train can pass without stop- 
page off one section, it must necessarily enter at once upon 
the next, and there can be no question as to the facility of 
repeating this along a line of any length: a hundred stations 
can as easily be passed as one*. 

The excellent Report of M. Teisserenc, to which we have 
had occasion to refer, was founded on observations made upon 
the experimental line at Wormholt Scrubs. After detailing 
the difficulties and dangers attending the locomotive system, 
he thus compares it with the atmospheric :— 

** Le systé€me atmosphérique est exempt des défauts que nous venons de 
reprocher aussi bien aux locomotives qu’aux machines d cébles. Son appli- 
cation dispenserait a la fois et du poids inutile du moteur dans le premier 
systéme, et du poids inutile de |’intermédiaire dans le second ; elle permet- 


trait l’excessive division, |’excessive multiplicité des trains, sans accroitre 
? 





* Great credit is due to the engineers, Messrs. Samudas, for the skill and talent 
displayed in constructing the Dalkey railway, and improving many of the details 
of working. 
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les chances de collision, comme cela a lieu dans le syst¢me locomotif ; sans 
augmenter la dépense, résultat de l’emploi des locomotives ou des machines 
a céble, elle fournirait un moteur dont la puissance, bien loin de diminuer 
avec le poids des objets a trainer, avec la roideur des rampes a franchir, ten- 
drait, au contraire, a croitre dans le méme sens. Elle rendrait possibles toutes 
les vitesses avec des charges utiles considérables, sur les chemins les plus 
planes comme sur les rai]ways les plus inclinés. Bien loin de nécessiter 
une application lente de la puissance motrice au départ, un ralentissement 
progressif a l’arrivée, elle permettrait d’accumuler a l’avance la force mo- 
trice, de maniére 4 imprimer rapidement aux trains leur maximum de 
vitesse. Avec elle seraient impossibles et les collisions et les accidents 
résultant de la présence du feu. Les sorties de rail deviendraient extréme- 
ment difficiles ; les effets de la force centrifuge trés peu redoutables ; 
puisque le train, composé au plus de deux voitures, serait étroitement lié A 
la voie. Enfin, construits pour recevoir des voitures trois et quatre fois 
moins lourdes que les locomotives, les chemins n’auraient plus besoin de 
rails aussi pesans, de points aussi résistants ; les collisions n’étant plus 4 
craindre, pas plus que les encombrements, puisque les marchandises 
voyageraient aussi vite que les voyageurs, une seule voie serait suffisante. 
Rien de plus simple, d’ailleurs, que la théorie de |l’appareil au moyen 
duquel on réalise ces nombreux avantages.””—Page 108. 


This Report awakened the attention of the French Govern- 
ment; and as soon as the works at Dalkey were in a suffi- 


ciently advanced state, they sent over another engineer, M. 
Mallet, Inspector General of Public Works, te furnish a se- 
cond report. This recently appeared in the French journals, 
and we shall extract a few passages from it, containing the 
results of trials upon the Dalkey railway, which are of great 
interest :— 


**Aprés avoir reconnu que le vide était obtenu d’une maniére plus par- 
faite qu’on n’aurait osé l’espérer, je me suis occupé de la vitesse. Je rap- 
porterai ici quatre expériences. 

1. Avec un convoi pesant 38 tonnes (la tonne anglaise est de 2240 livres), 
le barométre marquant 25 pouces, l’on a monté en 3 minutes 15 secondes. 
Par prudence, l’on a employé les freins pour franchir les courbes, ce qui a 
produit un ralentissement. Le maximum de vitesse, dans cette expérience, 
a été de 40 milles (16 lieues) a l’heure. 

2. Avec le méme convoi, l’on est monté en 3 minutes 7 secondes: maxi- 
mum de vitesse, 45 milles (plus de 18 lieues). 

3. On est parti, le barométre marquant 8 pouces, avec le méme convoi. 
Pendant le trajet, le barométre est monté jusqu’A 20 pouces. Le voyage a 
été effectué en 4 minutes 30 secondes. Sur quelques points, l’on a marché 
a 30 miles (12 lieues). 

4. Enfin, le barométre marquant 25 pouces, l’on est parti avec un convoi 
de 69 tonnes. Le temps du trajet a été de 5 minutes 20 secondes. 
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Pour descendre, l’on a employé la gravité. A cet effet, l’on a rangé le 
piston de cété (ce qui se fait avec la plus grande facilité), afin qu’il ne 
rencontrat pas de tube. Le temps de la descente a été d’environ 5 minutes. 
Le mouvement était ralenti par le frottement dans les courbes. Je n’ai 
rien a dire de ce moyen, usité par plusieurs chemins de fer.”’ 


The following results of experiments subsequently made 
on the Kingstown and Dalkey line are extracted from the 
‘Railway Times’ of December 2, 1843. Their importance 
justifies our inserting them at length. 


“ Without the slightest hesitation, we have to state that the result of 
very minute investigation on the spot has fully confirmed the opinions to 
which we had previously come, from the scientific discussion of the prin- 
ciple and from the operations of the very imperfect apparatus at Worm- 
holt Scrubs. 

“The line between Kingstown and Dalkey is 13 miles in length, in 
which there is a rise of 714 feet, making an average ascent of 1 in 115, 
towards Dalkey. The main pipe between the rails, which is 15 inches 
internal diameter, commences at the Kingstown station, and is continued 
to within 500 yards of Dalkey. The communication between the main pipe 
and the steam-engine (at Dalkey) is formed through the medium of a close 
pipe, laid outside the trackway, and attached at the lower end into the 
main and at the upper end into the vacuum pump. A branch valve is 
placed at the junction between the close and open main, which allows the 
vacuum pump to act on the main, or be shut off from it, at pleasure. The 
dimensions of the engine are,—cylinder, 344 inches diameter ; stroke, 5 
feet 6 inches ; speed, 242 feet per minute. It works expansively, the steam 
being admitted in the cylinder at 40 lbs. above the atmosphere, and cut off 
at one-fourth stroke when the engine is at its full lead; it is then expanded 
for the remaining portion of the stroke, and condensed in the usual way. 
The degree of cut-off is regulated by a cam worked by the governor, and 
is therefore proportionately shorter as the duty of the engine is less; but 
in no case is the steam admitted for a greater distance than one-fourth of 
the stroke. The vacuum-pump is double acting. The dimensions are,— 
diameter, 67 inches; stroke, 5 feet 6 inches ; speed, 242 feet per minute. 
With the above apparatus we saw a vacuum formed in the entire length 
from Kingstown to Dalkey— 

Equal to a column of mercury 10 inches (or } of an atmos.) in 0’ 56" 

25 » Cra i ) in 1’ 51" 
a oa 2 . tes a ) in 3’ 30” 
For the purposes of observation, distance posts were placed along the line 
at intervals of two chains, every tenth post (or one-fourth mile) having a 
distinguishing mark ; and the following were the results of some journeys 
made for us during our visit :— 

*‘ Journey A.—Gross load 62 tons; maximum speed during trip for 2 

chains was = 24 miles per hour ; total time of journey, 4 min. 48 sec. 


a .? 
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** Journey B.—Gross load 72 tons; maximum speed during trip for 2 
chains was = 20 miles per hour; total time of journey, 5 min. 33 sec. 

«* Journey C.—Gross load 75 tons; maximum speed during trip for 2 
chains = 21°17 miles per hour; total time of journey, 6 min. 2 sec. 

** Journey D.—Gross load 30 tons; maximum speed during trip for 2 
chains was = 51°5 miles per hour; time at passing 14 mile-post 2 min. 57 
sec.; total time of journey, 3 min. 24 sec.”’ 


In the same journal of December 16th appeared the follow- 
ing additional details :— 


“In following up the investigation, it should be observed that local cir- 
cumstances, amount of traffic, and steepness of gradients, will to a certain 
extent influence this consideration; but with the view of rendering it as 
generally applicable as possible, we have made the calculations on a similar 
scale to that in use on the Kingstown and Dalkey line, and have deduced 
such of the working expenses therefrom as the time it has been in opera- 
tion will allow. We apprehend that this scale will never have to be ex- 
ceeded on lines of the largest traffic. Where it is decreased the cost will 
be proportionately lessened, so far as regards construction. The decreased 
scale will only influence the weight of trains. The speed can be preserved 
on the smaller as on the larger scale, by maintaining the same relative pro- 
portions between the vacuum-pump and the main. 

“« The scale employed on the Dalkey line is—Vacuum tube, 15 inches 
diameter ; vacuum pump, 67 inches diameter; engine, 100-horse power. 
It will be well to notice the duty such an apparatus will perform on 
a level and up various rates of inclination. This proportion between 
the pump and the tube enables trains to be propelled 50 to 60 miles per 
hour, and will draw a train of 200 tons on a level. 

80 ,, up an incline rising 1 in 160. 
1 in 140. 
1 in 120. 
a 58 ,, * ” 1 in 100. 
Oe: ws _ sii lin 90. 

li 
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“‘ The cost of the atmospheric apparatus complete, and placed on the line, 
is 4300/. per mile; and of the steam-engines, vacuum-pumps, engine- 
houses, etc., 1000/. ; total, 5300/7. It would scarcely be useful to notice 
the other items that are necessary to complete a railway on this system, as 
the earthwork will vary materially according to the nature of the country 
through which it passes. Ina difficult country the saving from adopting such 
gradients as would be suitable for the atmospheric instead of the locomo- 
tive, would considerably more than equal the entire 5300/., while on a level 
or easy country a balance of expense would remain against the atmospheric 
system up to this point. In all cases the smaller quantity of land that 
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would be required, the diminished size of the bridges, the lighter rails, the 
absence of all coke and water-stations, workshops, and stock of locomotives, 
will have to go to the credit of the atmospheric system against the cost of 


vacuum tube and engines.” 
* * 7 * * * 

«‘ Among some interesting experiments made at Dalkey are the follow- 
ing. The first series shows the uniformity of the sealing process. During 
the same day, and after the running of each train, observations were taken 
of the time required to re-form the vacuum to the height of 15 inches, 


which was as follows :— 
After the 4th trip the barometer rose to 15 inches in 


'45" 
40 
42 


l 
5th ‘ 6 » mi 
6th f ~~ maa 
7th f in 1 40 
8th f in 1 45 
Oth lé in 1 40 
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19th f in 1 45 
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“«* The second series shows the amount of leakage due to the longitudinal 
valve, as separated from that due to the air-pump, travelling piston and 
station valves. In the following experiments the vacuum was in every in- 
stance raised to 22 inches; the engine was then stopped, and the tube was 
allowed to fill with air by the leakage (from all sources) into it. 

With the train at { the gauge fell 18 inches, | . Min. 

Kingstown iz e. from 22 in. to 4 in. } in 11 33-100th. 
Advanced } mile - ws in 10 88-100th. 
Advanced } mile “ » in 10 76-100th. 

the leakage being at the rate of one inch in 36°83 sec. in the first instance, 
one inch in 36 sec. in the second instance, one inch in 35°91 sec. in the 
third instance,—showing the additional leakage from the long valve to be 
only so much as was represented by the gauge falling per inch 5%, of a 
second quicker in the first instance and +8, of a second in the last, and 
the additional power to compensate this being all the increased haulage 
power required per half mile. This is an experiment of no ordinary interest, 
inasmuch as it confirms the notion that the advocates of the system have 
long urged for it, namely, that every extension of the length is attended 
with increased advantages, and that while the Atmospheric Railway is 
equally applicable to short as to long lines, it is by no means applicable 
only to the former, which its successful application on a short line has in- 
duced many to imagine.”’ 

We had cited the above experiments, before the appearance 
of M. Mallet’s Report; they however give substantially the 
same results, but in a more condensed form. Subsequently 


to the appearance of M. Mallet’s first report in the French 
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journals, a second and more detailed one, addressed by him 
to the French Government, has been published in Paris, 
and an English translation in London. That gentleman 
states, that “the fame of the success of this second expe- 
“ riment, made on a scale far greater than that at Wormholt 
* Scrubs, spread itself into France. Immediately M. Teste, 
* the minister, and M. Le Grand, Under Secretary of State of 
* the Public Works, whose attention had been roused by the 
“ previous report of M. Teisserenc, desirous to know all the 
“improvements and advantages of a system which might 
* exercise so great an influence on the future prospects of rail- 
* roads in France, gave me an order to embark for Ireland.” 

This Report is divided into four chapters: the first con- 
tains a description of the line from Kingstown to Dalkey, 
of the apparatus, and details of experiments; the second 
chapter treats of the application of the atmospheric system 
to railroads in general; the third gives the comparative ex- 
pense of laying down a locomotive railway and one on the 
atmospheric plan; and the fourth gives the comparative cost 
of working on the two systems. We have had occasion to 
cite many remarks contained in this Report, regarding the 
general merits of the atmospheric railway; and it is unne- 
cessary to review it more critically, The chief part is occu- 
pied with a minute and careful detail of the experiments 
which M. Mallet instituted on the Dalkey railway, and upon 
which his opinions are founded: these merit a close exa- 
mination, and will be peculiarly valuable to scientific men 
interested in the subject of railways. M. Mallet examines 
every advantage and disadvantage of the atmospheric sy- 
stem,—its applicability to existing and new lines, and under 
every circumstance attending construction. The English 
translation of this Report is of much less value than it might 
have been, had the French measures and values been reduced 
to the English equivalents; but a point of still greater im- 
portance (and which we are surprized not to see noticed by 
the translator), is, that all the calculations of M. Mallet 
are founded upon the French prices of iron and of labour— 
naturally so in a report addressed to the French Government ; 
but unless this fact is borne in mind, throughout the calcu- 
lations, and the difference noted between the English and 

z2 
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French prices of iron, the reader is liable to be seriously 
misled. Premising this remark, we observe that M. Mallet 
calculates that, in the cost of construction, the atmospheric 
system would effect a saving of one-seventh, and in the cost 
of working a saving of two-fifths. The same calculation, made 
upon the value of iron in England, would show of course a very 
much greater reduction. M. Mallet examines carefully and 
impartially every objection which has been, or is likely to be, 
raised to the atmospheric system ; and in concluding this part 
of his Report he says :— 

“«T do not think I have omitted any of the objections which have been 
pointed out to me. Several are worthy of being taken into consideration. 
But do any of them present insurmountable difficulties? Are they of a 
nature to induce us to abandon the invention? I do not think so, and 
therefore I advocate a trial. If the system had already arrived at perfec- 
tion no trial would be necessary ; we should have but to lay down the 
works, certain of success ; but in spite of the enormous step shown to have 
been gained in Ireland, much yet remainsto be done. Let its judges re- 
member what the locomotives were at their commencement, and the enor- 
mous amount of improvement they have experienced during the last twenty 
years.” — Page 32. 


There are many other points, connected with the construc- 
tion and working, examined by M. Mallet, to which we should 
have referred, did our space allow,—with respect to the cross- 
ings, for instance, which we shall give in M. Mallet’s words, 
with a suggestion he offers :— 


** They are done precisely as on the locomotive roads ; for this they di- 
vide the pipe; but not to destroy the continuity of the aspiration, the two 
divided pipes are connected by means of another pipe sunk in the ground, 
which curves back at a right angle at its two ends, to branch into their 
lower portion. The points of junction are above the valves of entrance and 
exit, which the interruption of the pipes compels them to put at their extre- 
mity. When in a proper state for use, the valve at the extremity of the 
pipe at the side by which the train would arrive is closed, as well as the 
entrance-valve of the other pipe. When the leading carriage appears, the- 
first will be opened as usual by the compressed air driven forwards by the 
piston. Another valve, placed in the pipe of communication, will be closed 
at the same time by the effect of the passage of the train. That at the en- 
trance of the next pipe will be opened, when the piston shall have entered 
this pipe, by the valve-man, or, what is better still, by the train itself. 
Another means which might be employed consists in not dividing the pipe, 
but making two inclined planes at 0°05° of slope, per meter, for the pass- 
age of carriages. In this case three openings are required, two for the 
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wheels of the carriages, and the third for the piston-rod, the wheel which 
presses the valve and the cylinder which compresses the composition. The 
openings would be too large and too deep to allow of their being left un- 
covered. It would be easy to adapt thick planks of deal, with a counter- 
poise for this purpose.” —Page 29. 

In having occasion to consider attentively, and to cite from, 
the official reports presented to the English and French Go- 
vernments, we regret to have a comparison forced upon us 
disadvantageous to the former. The object of a Government, 
in appointing competent judges to report upon any scientific 
subject, is not merely to have objections raised and difficulties 
suggested, but to have every advantage as well as every defect 
of the system explained intelligibly and impartially. This is 
the view which M. Teisserenc and M. Mallet have taken of 
their duty; they have given precisely the information, fully 
and candidly, which might enable the French Government to 
form their opinion on the merits of the invention, and their 
Reports contain a large body of valuable information and re- 
marks. In the English Report, whilst the applicability of 
the atmospheric principle and its advantages, in point both 
of economy and safety, are distinctly admitted, these admis- 
sions appear to be unwillingly extorted, and every advantage 
is reduced to its minimum of computation. In the French 
Reports, the importance of trying the merits of the invention 
is pressed upon the Government, and an earnest desire is 
manifested to promote the investigation of a great work of 
national importance. 

The historical sketch of the invention and application of the 
Atmospheric Railway here terminates ; it is no longer an expe- 
riment, but an established means of transit, tested and proved 
by fair and repeated trials, and by the opinions of the most 
eminent engineers*, English and continental, who have wit- 
nessed and watched its success, and expressed their opinions 


* Amongst the opinions expressed by the most eminent of our Engineers is that 
of Mr. Brunel. The prospectus of the Gravesend and Chatham Company, which has 
recently appeared, contains a recommendation of the Committee, founded upon the 
opinion of their engineer, I. K. Brunel, Esq., to adopt the atmospheric system. 
The prospectus states that,—‘* The Committee, having made a satisfactory enquiry 
as to the decided economy with which the Dublin and Kingstown Extension Rail- 
way is now being worked as an Atmospheric Line, and their Engineer having sa- 
tisfied himself as to the advantages this plan of motive power affords, recommend 
its adoption on the proposed line of communication, both as a means of keeping 
the capital within a very moderate compass and increasing the profits by a reduced 
charge of working.” 
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satisfactorily upon the subject. Indeed it is this testimony 
that has induced us to offer the present article to our readers : 
we waited until practical results had been obtained, and the 
merits of the invention had been placed beyond a doubt, be- 
fore we felt it right to express an opinion. It has ceased to 
be a question limited to the circle of purely scientific inquiry, 
and now comes to be regarded in the results of its applica- 
tion ; the power being once obtained, it remains only for enter- 
prize to accomplish the rest, and to render it available to the 
service of man. The subject of the atmospheric railway has 
since the opening of the Dalkey line, excited a daily growing 
interest, and the attention of governments and companies is 
drawn more and more to the adoption of the system. 

In the course of a recent discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, on the appointment of a select committee to consider 
the standing-orders relating to railways, Sir Robert Peel 
stated that he concurred in the opinion,— 


** That the public and the government are not to be precluded from avail- 
ing themselves of any suggested improvement or invention of science, which 
may probably affect the present railway property; as also in the remark 
that we are not to be called on to compensate a company for its choosing 
a line upon which it may have been found necessary to expend 60,0001. 
per mile. Far from it; if you can successfully compete, by means of any 
invention, upon a turnpike-road with such a railway company, you are 
perfectly at liberty to do so. If new discoveries are made applicable to 
rapid conveyances, the public will avail itself of them, and those im- 

provements will always be the best security and check against imposition 
or exaction. What may be attempted by means of the Atmospheric Rail- 
road it is difficult to conjecture; but I know that those who have witnessed 
its exhibition near Dublin, have returned to this country with changed 
opinions as to its applicability to longer lines than one or two miles. The 
proprietors of railways must soon find out that they are deceiving them- 

selves if they neglect to provide third-class carriages. But the true inte- 
rests of society will best be protected by holding over them the checks of 
competition, and of the improvements that may take place in science, rather 

than by attempting forcibly to control these companies, by attempting to’ 
reduce their profits or take the management of their property out of their 

own hands*.”’ 





* See Debate of February 6, 1844. The importance of the Atmospheric Rail- 
way has been several times forcibly alluded to in the House of Commons, and we 
observe that Mr. Shaw has given notice of a motion, after the Easter recess, for the 
appointment of “a Select Committee to inquire into and report upon the importance 
of an early and complete trial of the Atmospheric Railway.” 
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This is the sound and only safe course of legislation,—to 
-encourage competition, is an indirect and proper means of 
checking monopoly. 

In consequence of the determination of the Government to 
continue the mail-packet station at Holyhead, a line of rail- 
road is projected from that place to join the Chester line. 
With a view to ascertain the practicability of adopting the 
atmospheric principle on this line (chiefly as a means of ob- 
taining for the mails a considerable increase of speed), Mr. 
Robert Stephenson has been desired to examine the works on 
the Dalkey railway, and to furnish a report to the Government. 

We shall, in conclusion of this article, briefly advert to some 
of the advantages which may be derived from the adoption 
of the Atmospheric railway, in a social, industrial and com- 
mercial point of view. We have here a new and astonishing 
application of power opened to us, and it is impossible to 
anticipate all the important results to which this may lead. 
Success has silenced the questionings and hostility of inte- 
rested opponents to the system; and if men are wise, they 
will at least pause before they rush into new speculations on 
a system which will probably soon be superseded. 

The introduction of the atmospheric railway opens a new 
wra in the means of transit, because, from the great reduction 
in the cost of construction and working, it is clear that we 
must enter upon an entirely new scale of economical calcula- 
tions. This will operate in manifold ways: it will enable rail- 
way companies to lower their rates, whilst deriving even 
greater profits than at present, and thus to open means of 
travelling to larger classes of the community. Again: one 
great feature in the atmospheric railway is, that it is practi- 
cable on lines of road where the locomotive system is wholly 
inapplicable and useless. Let any one take a map of England 
and trace the net of railroads which have come into active 
operation within a few years: let him imagine this immense 
benefit, which at present is restricted by the cost attending 
it to traffic between large towns, extended over the whole 
country, carrying passengers and produce from one little 
market-town to another, bringing all this advantage to every 
man’s door and placing it within every man’s enjoyment. The 
benefits to the nation, in calling out her industrial powers, 
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assisting her commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
terests, form too large a subject for us to enter upon here, but 
too obvious and important a consideration to escape attention. 
In a moral point of view, likewise, the result would be to extend 
largely the advantages of social intercourse and of education 
in every shape, which are now only to be found in large com- 
munities,—in fact, of centralizing the power and raising the 
moral character of the nation. 

We have uniformly urged the importance of calling into 
action, by multiplying facilities, all the sources of our na- 
tional wealth; and we have pointed this out as one great 
means of substantially benefiting Ireland. To unfold the 
resources of a country, is to teach a people their value,—the 
most important lesson of national politics and national eco- 
nomy conveyed in the most practical and intelligible form. 
It is impossible to estimate the change which a large system 
of railroads intersecting Ireland in every direction, stimu- 
lating production and exciting the energies of her population 
would produce; and if that country, whose interests we are 
bound to promote, not less from motives of policy than of 
justice, has a claim to share in any great work of national 
benefit, it has an especial claim in the present instance, 
where Irishmen have been foremost to second the efforts of 
English skill and talent, and to overcome the obstacles op- 
posed to the public good by private interests and monopoly. 
If the Atmospheric Railway should prove, as we anticipate, a 
new source of benefit to mankind, it will be remembered, not 
ungratefully in this country, that to Ireland we owe its first 
encouragement and adoption. 

Extending our view to the Continent, some idea may be 
formed of the extent to which the nations of Europe will be 
benefited by this invention of Mr. Clegg, from the length of 
the lines of railways now constructing in central Europe*. 

In Austria the line from Trieste to Vienna is progressing. 
The atmospheric pressure removes the grand difficulty pre- 
sented within a short distance of the capital, at the traverse of 


* At the end of last year there were twenty-one lines of railroad open in Ger- 
many, the total length of which was 1083 miles. The railways then in progress 
would extend to nearly 1000 miles. Since that period many others have been 
projected. 
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the chain of Alps which forms the boundary of Styria. With- 
out such aid it would be a most costly work to carry a railroad 
over the Noric and Carnian Alps to the sea, even if the plan 
of inclined planes were resorted to. From Vienna the line 
passes to Olmiitz, where it branches off westward through 
Prague to Dresden and Hamburg. From Olmiitz a second 
line goes northward to the Riesen mountains, and through 
Silesia to Stettin. A third line, which runs to the salt-mines 
of Galicia, will join the Russian railroad from Cracow to the 
Baltic, by the valley of the Vistula. In mountainous coun- 
tries, the momentum acquired from descents is available for 
succeeding ascents, and the difficulties in the one system be- 
come facilities in the other. 

The prosperity of Hungary is indissolubly linked with a 
good communication between the valley of the Save and the 
Adriatic Sea. A road of sufficient width, and of splendid con- 
struction—a monument of the public spirit of the Hungarian 
nobles—runs over the Julian Alps from Carlstadt to Vienna ; 
its length is ninety English miles. The atmospheric railway 
could profitably be adapted to that road, whose gradients, al- 
though moderate, no locomotive engine could overcome. In 
this manner, the energies of twenty millions of Austrian and 
Turkish subjects would be made available in the markets of 
Europe, and the products of some of the finest countries of 
this quarter of the globe would be added to the general stock. 

Berlin is to be connected with Hamburg by a direct line, 
and with the Rhine by two lines of railways. One will pass 
through Minden to Diisseldorf and Cologne, and there unite 
with the Belgic-Rhenish net. A second will pass through 
Cassel to Frankfort, and join the Taunus railway. To the east, 
a line to Kénigsberg is projected. From Frankfort, Hesse 
Darmstadt is continuing the Taunus line to Heidelberg and 
Mannheim, where the Baden net will take it up, and carry the 
communication on to the Swiss frontier. A railway is now 
constructing from Basle to Ziirich. The Wirtemberg net of 
railways will connect the Baden and Hessian nets with the 
lake of Constance and with Bavaria: they cross the heights 
that separate the Rhine and its tributaries from the Danube. 
One line of this net, which has been considered scarcely prac- 
ticable, is that from the Rhine by the way of Pforzheim and 
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Stuttgardt to Ulm, in which the ascent at Geisslingen is looked 
upon as insurmountable. By the aid of the atmospheric pres- 
sure this obstacle can be overcome, and the Rhine be con- 
nected with the Danube at the shortest interval. The Bava- 
rian net is to consist of a central line running from the foot 
of the Alps to Saxony, which is to be traversed at right angles 
by a line from the Austrian to the Wirtemberg frontier, pass- 
ing through Munich to Augsburg. 

A most important decision has been made in Bavaria, to 
commence the line that is to connect Bamberg with Frank- 
fort immediately, The country between these two towns is 
so mountainous, that it would require an immense outlay to 
construct a locomotive railroad. The atmospheric system, 
by availing itself of the principle of gravity, might perhaps be 
even more economically adapted to such a line than to a level. 

Of the immense advantages which these vast countries 
will derive from the adoption of the atmospheric pressure to 
railway carriages it is therefore needless to say much. The 
anxiety entertained in all these countries to be released from 
the necessity of providing coals for these lines has been proved, 
by the reward of 100,000 florins voted by the Germanic Diet 
to the inventor of a galvanic machine at Frankfort. It is true 
that the machine has not been finished, and the money is 
consequently not yet paid, No machine depending upon a 
moving principle scarcely less costly than coals, can pretend 
to vie with the beautiful simplicity of the atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

It is not merely the difficulty of providing coals that is an 
obstacle to railways on the continent. The cost of carriage of 
such a bulky article, in a country where the communications 
are indifferent, is a serious inconvenience, and one that, on 
the large net of railways we have described, would form an 
enormous drain upon the industrial resources of the country. 
A similar difficulty presents itself in central India, where 
railroads connecting the capitals have become almost indis- 
pensible, both in a military and in a political point of view. 
With the atmospheric system, the difficulty of collecting 
depdts of coal is obviated, and we may soon expect to see a 
railway connecting Bombay and Calcutta. 

In this article we have endeavoured to give our readers, 
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first, an historical sketch of an invention which promises to 
realize such important benefits; secondly, an intelligible de- 
scription of the construction and working of the apparatus ; 
and thirdly, an examination of the merits of the system. We 
have consequently deemed it necessary to extract largely from 
all the Reports and documents hitherto published, in separate 
and detached forms,—to cite the opinions of those eminent 
engineers who have instituted experiments and carefully exa- 
mined the system in all its bearings, and lastly, to give the 
results obtained on the trials that have been made: these are 
of a peculiar value at this stage of the invention, as affording 
facts upon which calculations and reasoning may be grounded. 
We have carefully considered what might be most serviceable 
to the public to know, and in conclusion must express a hope, 
that the recommendation urged upon the French Government 
by M. Mallet, to give the system a fair and full trial, will not 
be thrown away upon the Government of our own country. 


Postscript to the Article on “ Coin and Currency.” 


From the note in page 14 it is evident that the author of 
our article on the Bank Charter was not aware that Mr. Tooke 
was writing at the time upon the same subject. The appear- 
ance of ** The Inquiry into the Currency Principle” has in part 
fulfilled the wish expressed. It is cheering to see the fact, 
that the banker cannot regulate the circulation, supported by 
the conviction of so high an authority. It is likewise most gra- 
tifying that the joint-stock banks—in our opinion the only 
banks that can long be tolerated—have found so able an ad- 
vocate. 

We must at the same time, considering the position that 
England is called upon to occupy in the commercial and po- 
litical world, confess our belief that, had this investigation 
taken a larger scope, it would have considerably modified 
some of Mr. Tooke’s views. His ‘ Inquiry’ is unfortunately 
so restricted, that it does not even include some striking facts 
which the experience of Scotland and Ireland at this moment 
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suggests. The circulation of notes in those two countries is, 
upon a near approximation, as follows :— 
Notes under £5. Notes of £5 and all above. 
Scotland £1,687,000 £1,200,000 
Ireland £3,500,000 £2,600,000 

What would be the effect of any legislative measure placing 
the banks of issue in those countries upon the footing of the 
English banks? Either the value of gold must be affected by 
a sudden demand for bullion, or there must be a contraction 
of business that would be detrimental to the position of this 
country. It can scarcely be denied that the circulation of gold 
in England is now facilitated by the absence of a demand for 
that metal in the sister countries. But that the position of 
England, as a grand commercial centre, is forcing itself rapidly 
upon public notice may be proved by some circumstances that 
have happened within the last few months. 

The banking operations of our East India merchants have 
for a long time been aided by the East India Company, whose 
expenses in England have been to a great extent defrayed by 
the purchase of credits, or the demand for cash by the ship- 
pers of goods from India. The custom was for the merchant 
in Calcutta to deposit the bill-of-lading with the Company, 
which was released by the consignee in London. It is not 
easy to imagine a fairer or more legitimate mode than this, of 
aiding the merchant in a form remarkably convenient for the 
banker ; and the moderate rate of exchange allowed, which 
was usually ls. 113d. for the rupee of 2s. in Bombay and 
1s. 11d. at Calcutta, shows that economy could not be more 
closely studied by either party. 

Thus the consignee was indemnified by his commission, but 
the East Indian was at least independent of advances on his 
part—a matter of no small importance for the trade. This 
arrangement was destroyed by Lord Ellenborough’s recent 
order in council, by which this mode of remittance is prohi- 
bited. The shipper is thus practically thrown into the hands 
of his consignee in London, for advances which can now only 
be made by the purchase of credits in London upon the secu- 
rity of a London house, to be transferred in Calcutta by order 
to the disposal of the Indian correspondent. The producer in 
Bengal, therefore, depends upon a facility to be obtained in 
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London instead of one that could be had at Calcutta, before 
his produce can be forwarded. 

But one would think that the advances in London would 
at least be free from uncertainty and unnecessary obstruction. 
The recently-published Report of the Committee of the East 
India and China Association tells us, on the contrary,— 


«The Committee suggested that until the Court could withdraw their 
remittance operations from India, and confine themselves to the sale of bills 
in this country, the Court should declare the amount they would draw for 
upon India during the year 1843-44, and the sum they would advance in 
India upon bills on London under hypothecation of goods during the same 
period ; and, further, that in each month the Company’s Treasury should 
be open to receive tenders for such sums as they may wish to draw during 
the month, not exceeding the amount so required, at a rate to be fixed by 
the Honourable Court; and in the event of the sum offered exceeding the 
amount the Court require, the same to be distributed, pro rata, amongst 
the applicants. 

“The Honourable Court’s reply was, that the subject had been fuily and 
maturely considered in all its relations and circumstances ; and while they 
were desirous of so conducting their remittance operations as to interfere 
as little as possible with the ordinary course of trade, they felt that, being 
responsible for the due provision in this country of funds adequate to meet 
the home charges, and being bound in duty to effect this object in the man- 
ner most equitable to the country entrusted to their administration, they 
cannot enter into any pledge as to the mode or conditions of their future 
remittances which would have the effect of fettering their discretion upon 
a point with regard to which the retention of its free exercise is indispensa- 
ble. How far the annexed recommendation of the Governor-General of 
India, to discontinue the system of making advances in India upon the 
security of goods hypothecated to the Company, may induce the Court to 
modify the determination stated in the foregoing paragraph, your Com- 
mittee cannot presume to judge.” 


The pretence upon which this alteration in the banking 
system of the East was excused, was, that the Company inter- 
fered with the course of private trade and that capital was 
lying unemployed in the hands of bankers in consequence. 
But the Committee’s Report gives the amount of nominal 
capital in the three banks now professing to suffer from the 
competition of the Company. 


Bank of Bengal £ 2,789,011 10 3 
» Madras 205,807 11 3 
62,338 16 5 


£3,057,157 17 11 
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So that, to facilitate trade between this country and posses- 
sions of such magnitude and productive powers as our East 
India colonies, three banks are supposed to suffice! This 
would give one bank to about fifty millions of inhabitants, 
whereas Mr. Tooke tells us that in Scotland one bank to 1660 
inhabitants is not too much to meet the demands of an in- 
dustrious people. 

It does appear strange that, with the immense political 
power which we are accustomed to intrust to a practically ir- 
responsible officer, the power of measuring the extent of finan- 
cial resources which the merchants of this country require to 
carry on their trade, should also be confided. Even if the 
British public cares little for the difficulties which the pro- 
ducer in India has to encounter, we should think that an 
attempt to limit the scope of trade, and thus to diminish the 
fund out of which the profits of the industrious as well as the 
revenue of the country have to be raised, would not be treated 
with apathy. 

The prospective advantage held out from warlike operations 
along the line of the Himalaya, may excuse in an Indian 
council some laxity in transactions of a commercial charac- 
ter, especially as persons ambitious of warlike distinction are 
apt to postpone all other considerations to the favourite pur- 
suit. But in the midst of distressed manufacturers and starv- 
ing labourers at home, we cannot look upon this heroic mode 
of dealing with currency questions with indifference; nor can 
we shut our eyes to the use that may be made of the power 
which is thus instrusted to a public servant, in a quarter in 
which nothing but the will is wanting to make an ambitious 
man dangerous. 

Mr. Tooke’s limited inquiry contrasts so forcibly with the 
Governor-General’s grasping spirit of legislation, that we se- 
riously think it high time for the manufacturers, the mer- 
chants, and even the sovereign of this nation, to declare whe- 
ther they desire the trading relations between this country 
and her East Indian colonies to be regulated in London or 
at Calcutta. 

Neither free trade, nor an emancipation of our colonial pro- 
ductive power from the trammels of direct taxation, would 
produce the results which we have a right to expect from the 
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realization of these changes, unless a sound principle of cur- 
rency be adopted. On such a principle property of all kinds 
must be represented in the credit market on equal terms with 
gold and silver; that is to say, any kind of saleable property 
may, at its market value, be considered security for a bill or 
promissory note. This principle in no way invalidates the 


claim of the precious metals to greater value as money than 
most things, from the many circumstances which occasion the 
general and constant demand for them. If bills were held to 
represent goods, and even land or houses when necessary, 
there would be little diminution of the demand for gold and 
silver for the purposes of coin. But we confess we should 
like to see the metallic coinage banished by the force of credit 
to those soils on which neither credit nor money are now abun- 
dant. An extension of trade must multiply smal] payments, 
for which paper would perhaps be fully as inconvenient as 
coined metal; and indeed it is now not easy to conceive any 
limit to the amount of a checque but the increased trouble of 
multiplying small entries, which might add to the expense of 
banking. 

We are advocates for the removal of all checks upon pro- 
duction, and should like to see the heavy tax upon credit, 
that now subsists in the shape of stamps, abolished. With 
the rising competition of the continent, our merchants will 
have small chance in the open markets, if long subjected to 
the trammels of such a system of taxation. As our manufac- 
turers will be beaten in such markets by the Swiss, Belgians, 
Germans and French, if these countries adopt sound econo- 
mical views, then our colonial agriculturists will be beaten even 
in England by the other producers of tropical wares, unless 
their energies are excited by competition, and at the same 
time aided by sound legislation. The continent is already 
closed for direct supplies from our numerous colonies by the 
superior skill of the Dutch, the Spaniards and the Brazilians. 
We still retain some commission trade, the returns from which 
are too slight to bear a disproportionate amount of taxation. 
But in a constantly declining trade the interests of every sur- 
vivor are apparently more urgent than the necessity of keep- 
ing up the original number by supplying the places of those 
who die out. We shrink at all times from the salutary pres- 
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sure of competition, but most when the commercial body is 
unsound and decaying. 

We cannot for a moment admit that the fact of capital 
lying unemployed in the hands of private bankers, whose 
resources do not exceed those of the three banks we have 
alluded to, can excuse either the arbitrary legislation of the 
Calcutta government, or the refusal of the home government 
to sanction the establishment of a joint-stock company under 
the firm of “The Bank of Western India.” Could the East 
India and China Association even make good its claim to be 
an efficient prop to colonial trade on this side of the water, it 
is but the justice due to the colonist to give him the command 
of means abroad, and to emancipate him from slavery to any 
house or company in England. 

The question resolves itself into this, are we to consider 
the currency inquiry that is about to be renewed as bearing 
merely upon our home trade, or as equally important for our 
colonial and foreign commerce? Ultimately this question of 
course assumes another shape, which will be, whether we are 
to take care of our Colonies, or leave them to take care of 
themselves? We have undeniably lost the command of the 
trade of Europe, which a timely attention to our position 
would have secured. Ireland is roused by the pressure of 
economical considerations to a pitch of excitement, and it is 
not easy to see on which side the water its pacification is to be 
expected. Let us in time consider how our colonial interests 
are to be cultivated, and where they are to be canvassed, lest 
we be awakened from our apathetic slumber, perhaps not by 
the din of rebellious warfare, but to witness the extinction of 
that imperial sway which can be intrusted long neither to the 
indolent, the unfeeling, nor the ignorant. 

The extent to which the facilities afforded by the Company 
to merchants in England are used, will be seen in the following 
statements of the bills drawn on merchants’ accounts during 
1842 and 1843. The concluding table shows the export of 
the precious metals to the East in 1843, a mode of remitting 
which of course must greatly increase if credit cannot be ob- 
tained at Calcutta on reasonable terms :— 
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Specification of Credits given by the East India Company on the Indian 
Treasury. 





Bengal. Madras. | Bombay. Total. 
&ed@i st ses & £ 8. 
6,388 19 5 | 98,822 7 
| 5,790 7 4 122,918 12 
5,678 12 9 | 154,779 10 
6,897 5 15 269,873 11 
| 8,288 13 15 291,091 9 
8,881 19 3| 13 60,084 10 
3,618 0O ‘ 45,030 16 
3,805 7 | 25,894 14 
3,362 16 | 4,2 49,324 18 
2,078 12 6| 18,396 14 
7,242 19 6 29,124 3 8 
| 1,528 19 »28% 14,925 O 8 
1,140,266 11 
41,253 6 
318,101 6 
243,000 14 
152,803 14 
157,253 O 
257,072 O 
161,949 6 
186,220 19 
954,156 3 11 
136,938 4 11 
171,322 8 8 
153,435 16 3 


£ 

| 88,357 
1112,910 
: 147,633 
. |220,559 
. 1274,946 
50,726 
38,300 
19,289 
41,688 
16,318 
21,081 
12,113 
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| 36,744 
Feb. 3f./285,228 
Mar. 3. |233,838 
April 5. |132,460 
May 1132,235 
June 239,027 
143,321 
178,785 
911,910 
117,812 
143,434 
131,115 
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| 2,706 17 
| 7,971 12 
| 6,177 19 
16,238 6 
18,829 6 
17,141 16 
12,922 7 
6,690 14 
39,218 12 
18,875 18 
\26,534 17 
17,519 1 
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2,933,607 2 3 





The export of bullion from the port of London to places 
within the limits of the East India Company’s charter was, 
in 1843, as follows :— 


Gold, oz. Silver, oz. 


417,538 
Ceylon 
Singapore 
Australia ....cccce.s. 
Mauritius 415,778 
574,515 


9,840 1,495,738 


* At the close of May the East India Company fixed the rate of exchange at per 
Rupee 2s. ld. on Bengal and 2s. 14d. on Madras and Bombay. 

tT Exchange fixed at 1s. 11d. on Bengal and 1s. 114d. on Madras and Bombay. 
Present rate 1s. 11d. on Bengal and Madras and Is. 114d. on Bombay. 
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Postscript to the Artiele on the “ Penny Postage.” 


Since our article on this subject was printed, two circum- 
stances have occurred which will tend to realize a reform in 
the constitution of the Post-Office. 

An association of the chief merchants of the city of Lon- 
don, including the Barings, Mastermans, Pattisons, Prescotts, 
Lyalls, Larpents, Ricardos, etc., has been formed to make 
a public acknowledgement of Mr. Rowland Hill’s merits. At 
the first mention of the proposal, conservative and whig 
banded together, and before any public announcement was 
made more than a thousand pounds were subscribed. Branch 
associations are in formation throughout the country, and 
probably such a sum will be raised as will enable Mr. Hill to 
enter the House of Commons as the people’s advocate for 
accomplishing the entire scheme of Penny Postage. A 
triumphant atonement would this be to Mr. Hill for his dis- 
missal from office, and a worthy reward to a great public 
benefactor. Such a demonstration of public gratitude, too, 
would remind the Government in a salutary way of its neg- 
lect of duty in this matter. 

Concurrent with this event is the death of the Earl of Lons- 
dale, which is likely to lead to Lord Lowther’s resignation of 
the office of Postmaster-General. This then is the time for a 
deputation of merchants to wait on Sir Robert Peel and urge 
upon him the adoption of a Commission. The difficulties 
attending such a step will be diminished by Lord Lowther’s 
retirement. Even if it be necessary to appoint a new Post- 
master-General, the appointment may be conferred tempora- 
rily, subject to its conversion into a board of Commissioners. 
If this appeal be made to the Premier, he is too wise not to 
interpret correctly the signs of public feeling, and to take a 
course which will not only save him from the difficulties his 
submission to Lord Lowther drew him into, but confer honour 
and popularity on his administration, whilst it would benefit 
the revenue and gratify the public. 





RECENT LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 


Our space in the present number being absorbed by pressing sub- 
jects, we are compelled to abridge our notice of new works, and 
can only call the reader's attention to a few prominent productions 
of the German press. 

In Divinity no great activity can be noticed.—Baumgarten Crusius 
has a work on the Gospel of St. John, forming the first part of a 
formal consideration of the character of all the writings of that Evan- 
gelist—Bretschneider’s ‘ Corpus Reformatorum’ has progressed to 
the eleventh volume, containing the works of Melancthon.—The 
work of the deposed Archbishop of Cologne, ‘On Peace between the 
Church and the State,’ has drawn a reply from Professor Marhei- 
necke. 

Characteristic of a different tendency in Germany are Guido 
Gorres’s ‘ Life of St. Cecilia’ in verse, and ‘ Songs for the Month of 
May,’ in honour of the Virgin ; as well as new editions of the ‘ Cata- 
logus Peccatorum in usum Confessariorum,’ and of the ‘ Catechism 
of the Council of Trent—jussu promulgatus.'—In ecclesiastical 
history we may notice Gfrérer’s ‘ History of the Christian Church’ 
from the seventh to the eleventh century. 

In History,—a new edition of Eichhorn’s classical work, ‘ Deutsche 
Reichs und Rechts Geschichte,’ the continuation of Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s ‘ History of the House of Habsburg,’ and a ‘ History of 
Pedagogical Systems, by Von Raumer, are among the most re- 
markable works. 

The Fine Arts and Aisthetics have received contributions in the 
‘ Archeologische Mittheilungen,’ from the posthumous papers of 
C. O. Miiller—Gerhard’s ‘Etruscan Mirrors,—Bunsen’s ‘Basilice 
of Christian Rome, —Sulpice Boisseree’s ‘ Architectural Monuments 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century onthe Lower Rhine, —from 
Bolzano, the worthy defender of religious liberty at the University 
of Prague, in a work on ‘ The Beautiful,’ reprinted from the trans- 
actions of the Philosophical Society of Prague,—and in a portfolio 
of ‘ Drawings to Tasso’s Gierusalemme,’ by Professor Cornelius. 

In Philology,—the ‘ Denkmale des Mittelalters,’ by Prof. Hatte- 
mer, promises to open the rich storehouse of old German records in 
the Monastery of St. Gallen.—Professor Massman has published 
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‘ Tristan und Isolt,’ and Vollmer the ‘ Niebelungen Noth and Klage,’ 
as part of the series of ‘ Dichtungen des deutschen Mittelalters.’ 

The new edition of Prof. Grimm’s ‘German Mythology’ is en- 
riched, as might be expected, with valuable additions. 

In the Political Sciences,—besides the new edition of M. de Thii- 
nen’s‘ Isolirte Staat’and Dr. List’s work ‘On Diminutive Agricultural 
Holdings and the Subdivision of Farms,’ Baron Reden and Von Biilow 
Cumerow have given, the former a general Survey of the Production 
and Consumption of the principal countries in the world ; the latter, 
a treatise on the Agricultural Banks and prospects of the Landowners 
in Prussia.—The agricultural journals of Pabst of Darmstadt, André 
of Prague, Lengerke, and Fischer's ‘ Landwirthschaftliche Literatur- 
Zeitung,’ published by Herrmann of Frankfort, testify the anxiety of 
the German farmers to follow their occupation scientifically —As an 
interesting specimen of some of the views entertained in Germany 
on the theory of Government, we may quote Dr. Carové’s work on 
‘The Teutonic and Christian State Principle.’ M. de Martens’s 
Receuil des Traités,’ etc., is continued by Professor Murhard to 
1840, and a chronological and alphabetical table has been published 
of the whole series.—A selection of ‘ Causes célébres du Droit des 
Gens’ has been published by Baron Charles de Marters.—The 
‘ Archives of Political Economy,’ published by Professors Rau and 
Herrman, have commenced a new series, of which one number has 
appeared.—Von Politz’s ‘ Journal of Political Science’ is continued 
by Professor Von Biilau.—The botanists Von Endlicher of Vienna 
and Von Martius of Munich have united to publish a ‘ Brazilian 
Flora’ with the aid of the superb collection in the imperial houses 
at Vienna.—Ehrenberg of Berlin has a work entitled ‘ Verbreitung 
und Einfluss des Mikroscopischen Lebens in Siid- und Nord-Ame- 
rica. —A Bryologia Europea,’ by Bruch and Schimper,—Siebold’s 
‘Fauna Japonica,’ and Alex. von Humboldt’s ‘ Examination of the 
Mountain-chains of Central Asia,’ are also contributions in the sphere 
of Natural History. 

The literary activity of Holland is chiefly confined to numerous 
and often valuable tracts on the condition of that country, and of 
her Colonies. The protracted financial crisis which the Dutch are 
passing through furnishes a popular theme for their authors. 

In Slavonic literature, there is a translation of Dickens’s ‘Oliver 
Twist’ into Bohemian, and a new version of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Tales’ in Polish, but we do not find much that is original. Schaffaric 
continues his ‘ Starvjibuosti’ at intervals, which will form a fund 
for old Slavonic history of the most valuable kind. 
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ELECTRICITY. Vol. I. 18s. cloth, with 13 plates. | 


Volume II. in the Press. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE | 
ROYAL SOCIETY, Two Parts appearing annually, the one in June, and the 
other in November. 4to. The following are the published Prices :— 


s. d. s. d. 
17 0/1816. Part II. ... 17 6|1829. Part III. ... 
17 6|1817. Part JI. ...0 13 0/1830. Part I.... 
11 Part II. ... —— Part II. ... 
17 . Part I... 1831. Part I. 

12 Part II... —— Part 
13 6 . Past I.... 1832. Part 
10 Part II. ... —— Part 
12 Part III. ... 11833. Part 
10 20. Part I... i—— Part 
ll Pest ii. ... 1834. Part 
13 6 et if... i—— Part 
17 Part II. ... 11835. Part 
10 2 fat ft. . 0 0|\——._ Part 
15 Part II. ... 1 12 01836. Part 
9 oat Lew t Se Part 
14 Part II. ... 8 0/1837. Part 
14 . Part I....0 12 6| Part 
0 Part II. ... 0 0|1838. Part 
10 Part III. ...1 4 0|—— Part 
12 eee fs . Part 
15 Past Il. ... Part 
15 a 2a . Part 
17 6——— Part IT. .. Part 
17 G—— Part iil, ... . Part 
14 0 Part IV. ... Part 
18 0|1827. Part . Part 
18 0|-—— Part Part 
4 0/1828. Part . Part 
12 6 Part 

2 0/1829. Part 
17 6;—— 


1801. Part I. ... 
— Part II.... 
1802. Part I.... 
— Part II.... 
1803. Part I. ... 
—— Part II. ... 
1804. Part I... 
—— Part II. ... 
1805. Part I... 
—— Part II. ... 
1806. Part I. ... 
—— Part II. ... 
1807. Part I. ... 
— Part Il.... 
1808. Part I.... 
—— Part II. ... 
1809. Part I.... 
—— Part II. ... 
1810. Part I.... 
—— Part II. ... 
1811. Part I. ... 
—— Part II. ... 
1812. Part I. ... 

Part II. ... 
1813. Part I. ... 
—— Part II. ... 
1814. Part I.... 

Part II. .. 
1815. Part I. ... 

Part II. ... 
1816. Part I.... 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY R. AND J. E. TAYLOR. 














In Four Volumes, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. per volume, cloth boards. 


ABSTRACTS of the PAPERS read to the ROYAL SO- | 
CIETY, from 1800 to 1843 inclusive. Printed, by Order of the President and | 
Council, from the Journal book of the Society. | 


CATALOGUE ofthe SCIENTIFIC BOOKS in the Library 
of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 8vo. lis. 


CATALOGUE of the MISCELLANEOUS MANU- | 
SCRIPTS and of the MANUSCRIPT LETTERS in the Possession of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 8vo. 2s. 


| CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE | 
| in the Library of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


INDEXES tothe PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS : 
from Vol. I. to Vol. CXX. Three Parts, 4to. Part I. 21s. Part II. 12s. 
| Part III. 5s. 


OLD CATALOGUE of all the BOOKS in the Library of | 
the ROYAL SOCIETY in 1825. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


REPORT of the COMMITTEE OF PHYSICS, including 
METEOROLOGY, on the objects of Scientific Inquiry in those Sciences. 
8vo. Is. 


SIX DISCOURSES delivered at the Anniversary Meetings 
of the ROYAL SOCIETY, on the award of the Royal and Copley Medals, 
by SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart., President. 4to. 3s. 


BLANK FORMS for CONTEMPORANEOUS METEO- | 
| ROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. Single sets, 1s.; or 25 sets, 20s. (Set, 


| 2 large sheets.) 


TAYLOR’S CALENDAR of the Meetings of Scientific | 
Bodies, 1843-44. Price 6d. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY R. AND J. E. TAYLOR. 





Price 3s., cloth, with Two Copper plates, 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL, containing a Description of the 
GENERAL, CHEMICAL and MICROSCOPICAL CHARACTERS of the 
URINE and its DEPOSITS, both in Health and Disease; with the best 
methods of separating and estimating their ingredients ; also, a succinct account 
of the various concretions occasionally found in the body and forming Calculi. 


By JOHN WILLIAM GRIFFITH, M.D., F.L.S. &c. 


THE MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY, and 


| JOURNAL OF ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, 


and METEOROLOGY; Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, Esq., F.L.G. & 
Z.S. &c. Published at £11, reduced to £4. To be had only in Sets. 


Complete in Nine Volumes, cloth boards, 


THE MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY (New 
Series). By EDWARD CHARLESWORTH, Esq. F.G.S. &c. Published 


at £5. 
Complete in Four Volumes, cloth boards. 
The set may be had at a reduced price ; and may also be had in Numbers 
at 2s. each. 


REPORTS of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, with many Plates. 
To the _— To Members. 


8. 

1831, 1832. Vol. I. or, lst & 2nd Reports, 13 6 

1833. Vol. II. Third ai 12 

1834. — _ III. Fourth 15 

1835. — IV. Fifth 13 

1836. — V. Sixth 

1837. — VI. Seventh 

1838. — VII. Eighth 

1839. — VIII. Ninth 

1840. — IX. Tenth 

1841. — : a Eleventh 

1842. — XI. Twelfth 


LITHOGRAPHIC SIGNATURES of the MEMBERS of | 
the BRITISH ASSOCIATION who met at Cambridge in 1833, with the | 


| Proceedings of the Public Meetings. 4to. 4s. Members, 3s. 














OO an §€§€§=§6=6o PUBLISHED BY R.ANDJ.E.TAYLOR. 5 BY R. AND J. E. TAYLOR. 5 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1844. 


Price 2s. 
REGULATIONS on the Subject of DEGREES IN ARTS. 
Price ls. IN LAWS. Price 6d. IN MEDICINE. Price Is. 


EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in the Years 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price 1s. each. 


| EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR of ARTS 
| in the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price 1s. each. 


EXAMINATION for the Degree of MASTER of ARTS in 
| the Years 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price 1s. each. 


EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR of LAWS 
| in the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price ls. each. 


| EXAMINATION for the Degree of DOCTOR OF LAWS 
| in the Year 1843. Price 6d. 


EXAMINATIONS for the Degree of BACHELOR of 
MEDICINE in the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price 1s. each. 


FIRST EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR 
of MEDICINE in the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price Gd. each. 


SECOND EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR 
of MEDICINE in the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price 6d. each. 


EXAMINATION for the Degree of DOCTOR of MEDI- 
CINE in the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. Price 6d. each. 


Price 10s. 6d. large octavo, in cloth, with Twenty-four Plates. 


| ON THE CONNEXION OF GEOLOGY WITH 
| TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM: showing the general Polarity of Matter, 
the Meridional Structure of the Crystalline Rocks, their Transitions, Move- 
| ments and Dislocations, including the Sedimentary Rocks, the laws regulating 
| the Distribution of Metalliferous Deposits, and other Magnetic Phenomena. 
| By EVAN HOPKINS, C.E., F.G.S. 


| A NEW PROCESS for PURIFYING the WATERS 
| supplied to the METROPOLIS by the existing WATER COMPANIES; 
rendering each Water much softer, preventing a fur on boiling, separating | 
vegetating and colouring matter, destroying numerous water-insects, and 
withdrawing from solution large quantities of solid matter, not separable by 
| mere filtration. By THOMAS CLARK, Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 6d. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY R. AND J. E. TAYLOR. 


A LIST of the GENERA OF BIRDS, with their 


SYNONYMA; and an Indication of the Typical Species of each Genus: with 
an Appendix. By GEORGE ROBERT GRAY. 10s. 


A REPORT on the PROGRESS of VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLOGY during the Year 1837. By J. MEYEN, M.D., Professor of Botany 
in the University of Berlin. Translated from the German by WILLIAM 
FRANCIS, A.L.S. 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS and PROCEEDINGS of the CHEMICAL 


SOCIETY. 
The first five parts complete Vol. I., which may be had in cloth, price 10s., to 


the Public. To Members, 8s 
Part 1. 1s. 6d. Part 3. 1s. 6d. Part 5. ls. 6d. 
Part 2. 1s. 6d. Part 4. 3s. Part 6. 1s. 6d. 


The Parts to be had only by Members of the Society. 


Part J. Price 10s. Five Coloured Plates. 


ICONES PISCIUM; or PLATES of RARE FISHES. | 
By J. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. L.S. & G.S. &c. &c. 


A TREATISE on the TONIC SYSTEM of TREATING 
AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH and BRAIN. By HENRY SEARLE, 


Surgeon, Kennington Common, 8vo. 6s. 


CATALOGUE of the LIBRARY in Red Cross Street, 
Cripplegate, founded pursuant to the Will of the Rev. DANIEL WILLIAMS, 
D.D., who died in the year 1716. 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 


AN INQUIRY into the ORIGIN and INFLUENCE of | 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By WILLIAM GUNN, B.D., Rector of 
Irstead, Norfolk. 8vo. With Plates. 7s. 6d. 


THE VALUE OF A CHILD; or, Motives to the good 
Education of Children: in a Letter to a daughter. By the late JOHN 
TAYLOR, D.D., of Norwich. Price 2s. 6d. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. Three Inaugural Lectures ; by 
EDWARD TAYLOR, Gresham Professor of Music. 8vo. 2s. | 














WORKS PUBLISHED BY R. AND J. E. TAYLOR. 7 | 


A LETTER to Str ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Barr., 


LL.D., F.R.S. &c., Member of Parliament for the University of Oxford, on | 
the conduct of the Lords of the Treasury with regard to the GRESHAM | 


TRUSTS, and the Rebuilding of the Royal Exchange. By RICHARD 
TAYLOR, F.S.A., F.L.S. Gd. 


Price 25s. cloth, folio, with Numerous Plates. 
SKETCHES AT CARNAC (Brittany) ; or, Notes concern- 
ing the present state of some reputed CELTIC ANTIQUITIES in that and the 
adjoining communes, with a Postscript containing an account of the great 
Roche aux Fées of Essé, &. By ALEXANDER BLAIR, LL.D., and 
FRANCIS RONALDS, Esq. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY: the arguments of PALEY, 
BROUGHAM, and the BRIDGEWATER TREATISES on this Subject 
examined ; also the doctrines of Brougham and the immaterialists respecting 
the Soul. By GEORGE ENSOR, Esq. 12mo, 2s. 


Price £2 folio boards, with Coloured Plates, 


Dr. A. F. A. WIEGMANN’S HERPETOLOGIA MEXI- 
CANA. A few copies on hand. 


A FEW NOTES on the HISTORY of the DISCOVERY 
of the COMPOSITION of WATER. By J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq, 
F.R.S. &e. 6d. 


ON THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF SCIENCE in 
ENGLAND; in Reply to CHARLES BABBAGE, Esgq., F.R.S. &c. By 
Proressor Mott of Utrecht. 2s. 6d. 











Surruement, No.1, to} AMERICAN LITERATURE. | APRIL, 1841. 


American Book Circular. 


NEW WORKS IN PRESS, 


OR RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND IMPORTED BY 


WILEY AND PUTNAM, OF NEW YORK, 


AT THE 
AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
6, WATERLOO PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


(REMOVED FROM STATIONERS’ HALL COURT). 


N.B.—Literary Gentlemen, Merchants, Travellers, and others, desiring Jnformation respecting the 
United States, may have free access to the Maps, Papers, Public Documents, and other 
Sources of late and authentic Intelligence, provided as above. 





INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL, MEDICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Turo_ocy.—Amer. Missions (1); Bib. Repos, (1); Baldwin (2); Barnes, Book Jasher, Bush (3); 
Doane, Edwards, Emmons (5); Ency. Rel. Knowl., Finney (6); Geiseler (7); Hawk, Hegsten- 
berg (18); Hug, Humphrey, Kirk (9) ; Methodist (11); National Preacher, Norton (12); Perkins, 
Philos., Robinson, Smyth (13); Stewart, Tholuck (14) ; Turner, Union (15). 

Mepicat.—Amer. Jour. (1); Aran, Berzelius (2); Dunglisson (5); Forry, Goddard (7); Jahr (8); 
Maury (10); N. Y. Jour. Med. (11); Paine (12); Smith (13). 

ScrentTiric.—Amer. Jour. (1); Audubon (2); Bowditch (3); Ency. Chemist, Flora (7); Gray, Hitch- 
cock (8); Michaux, Nat. Hist. N. Y. (11); Redfield, Silliman (13). 

CiassicaL.—Bowen, Buttmann (3); Eschenberg, Felton (6); Gesenius (7); Kreb, Leverett (8); 
Nordheimer, Owen (12); Riggs, Sophocles (13); Stuart (14); Winer, Woolsey (16). 


Adams’ Correspondence. 
The Letters of John Adams (Second President of the United States), addressed to 
his Wife, 2 vols. 12mo. Port. 12s. 
Letters of Mrs. Adams. With a Memoir. By her Grandson, C. F. Adams, 2 vols. 


12mo. Port. 12s. 
Journal and Correspondence of Miss Adams. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
John Adams was the first minister sent from the United States to Great Britain. The letters of 
Mrs. Adams describe the reception by George LIL. of the new envoy. 


American Missions to the Heathen. 

History of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By J. 
Tracy. 8vo. 14s. 

American Indian Biography. 

Indian Biography ; or an Historical Account of those Individuals who have been 
distinguished among the North American Natives, as Orators, Warriors, States- 
men, and other remarkable Characters. By B. B. Thatcher. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Portrait of Red Jacket. 7s. 


American Journal of Science and Arts. 
Conducted by Professor Silliman and B. Silliman, jun. Quarterly. 7s. 6d. each. 
New Haven. 

The Ninety-third Quarterly Number was published January 1844. Any of the previous Numbers, 
or complete Sets, may be had. Each Number contains about twenty original articles, by the ablest 
American scientific men, on Botany, Geology, Meteorology, Mineralogy, Antiquities, Electricity, 
and Practical Science in all its branches; illustrated occasionally with several Plates. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 
Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. New Series, No. I. Jan. 1841, to No. XIII. Jan. 
1844, and continued quarterly. 7s. 6d. each. Philadelphia. 
This is the oldest and best American Medical Journal. 
American Biblical Repository ; 
Devoted to Biblical and General Literature, Theological Discussion, the History of 
Theological Opinions, etc. Conducted by J. H. Agnew, Second Series, Nos. I. 
to XXI. (Jan. 1844), and continued quarterly. 7s. 6d. 


American Biblical Repository. 
The same Work, on cheaper paper, may also be had, from Nos. TX. to X XI. Second 
Series, and continued, price 5s. each. New York. 
This able and valuable work was commenced by Dr. Robinson (author of Travels in Palestine, 
etc.) in 1831. Asa critical journal of theological literatare it has no rival in Europe. 


*.* American Book Circular ; 


Comprising a General Catalogue of the most important American Books, with 
Notes and Statistics, may be had gratis, or post-free for 4d. 
































2 American Literature— New Publications. 
American Almanack, 
And Repository of Useful Knowledge for 1844. 12mo. pp. 343. 5s. 


This work contains the Statistics of the United States, in Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Education, Finances, etc. ete. Its Astronomical Tables are also prepared with great accuracy. 
The previous 14 vols., containing valuable Statistics, etc., 5s. each. 


American Atlas. 
An Atlas, Historical, Geographical, and Statistical, of the United States, Canada, 
Texas, and the West Indies. By T. G. Bradford. With 40 accurate Maps, 
imperial folio, reduced to 4/, 10s. half bound. Boston. 


American Biography. 
The Library of American Biography. Edited by Jared Sparks, assisted by several 
of the most distinguished American writers, 10 vols. 12mo. Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
each, cloth. 


American Art and Literature.—The Gift. 
The Gift for 1843 contains 8 Engravings, executed in the best style, by and from 
American Artists. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
The Gift for 1844, The most beautiful volume of the kind yet published in America, 
royal 8vo. white calf, very elegant, 2ls, 


Aran on the Heart. 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart. From the French of F. Aran. 18mo.7s. 6d. 


Audubon’s Quadrupeds of North America. 
To be completed in 20 numbers, imperial folio. Each number contains four plates, 
22 inches by 28, beautifully coloured in the style of the great work on Birds, The 
letterpress will be given in the concluding numbers, Four numbers are now 
ready. Price to subscribers, 2/, 5s. each. 


Audubon’s Birds of America. 

The Birds of America, from Drawings made in the United States and their terri- 
tories. By John James Audubon, F.R.SS. L. & E., ete. ete. In 100 numbers, 
royal 8vo. Each number containing five engravings, accurately reduced from 
Mr. Audubon’s original drawings from life, and beautifully covered. 90 numbers 
are now published, and tie whole will be completed this season, forming about 
10 splendid volumes. Price 5s. per number. 


Baldwin’s Themes for the Pulpit. 
Being a Collection of nearly 3000 Topics; with Texts, suitable for Public Dis- 
courses in the Pulpit and the Lecture Room. By A.C, Baldwin. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
From the Discovery of the American Continent to the beginning of the Revolution. 
3 vols. 8vo. Maps and Portraits. 


Bancroft’s History of the Revolution. 
Vol. 1. (Just ready). 8vo. 14s. 


Barnes.—Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
On the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. With a New Translation. By Albert Barnes. 
With a Map and Illustrations. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 
One of the most elaborate and valuable modern commentaries. 


Barnes.—Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
On the Gospels, 2 vols. 12mo. with a Map, 9s. cloth, 
On the Acts of the Apostles, 12mo. Map, 4s. 6d. 
On the Epistle to the Romans, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
On the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
On the 2nd Corinthians and Galatians, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
On the Epistle to the Hebrews, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


These are the revised stereotype editions, neatly printed at New York for the Author, and are the 
only editions which are authorised by him. They are now reduced to the low price of 4s. 6d. per 
volume, to promote their extensive circulation in this country. More than 150,000 volumes have 
been sold in the United States, which is perhaps some evidence of their value and excellence. 

“It would be superfluous to commend these volumes. —BisLicaL Repository. 


On the Book of Job, 2 vols. 12mo. Copyright Edition. (Just ready). 


Berzelius on the Kidneys, etc. 
The Kidneys and Urine. By J. J. Berzelius. Translated from the German by 
M. H. Boyé and F. Leaming, M.D. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 






















































Wiley and Putnam, No. 6, Waterloo Place. 3 
Book of the Navy (of the United States). 


The Book of the Navy; or, American Naval History, ete. By John Frost. With 
Illustrations by Croome. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Book of Jasher. 


The Book of Jasher, referred to in Joshua and Second Book of Samuel. Faithfully 
translated from the Original Hebrew. 8vo. 9s. 


Boundary Question—the ‘‘ Red Line Map” and Mr. 


+ 


Webster. Memoir on the North Eastern Boundary. By Hon. A. Gallatin. With 
Mr. Webster’s Speech, ete., and a Copy of the “ Jay Map” newly discovered, and 
sustaining fully the American Claim. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Bowen’s Virgil. 

Virgil.—The Latin Text of the neid, Georgics, ete. With Copious English 

Notes. By Francis Bowen, A.M. 8vo. pp. 600. 


Bowditch’s La Place. 
The Mecanique Céleste of La Place. Translated, with a Commentary, by Nath. 
Bowditch, LL.D.; with a Memoir of the Translator, etc. 4 vols. imp. 4to, 
122, 12s. Only 300 copies printed, and very few remain for sale. 


Bradford’s American Antiquities. 
American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin and History of the Red 
Race. By Alex. W. Bradford. S8vo. 12s. 
Bryant’s Poems. 
The Fountain, and other Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. 12mo. 3s. 
Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 

The Geography of the Heavens, With a Celestial Atlas. By E. H. Burritt, A.M. 
With a Preface by Thomas Dick, LL.D. 18mo. the Atlas in large 4to. 
coloured, 2 vols, 10s. 6d. 

This Work has passed through several large editions in the United States. 


Bush’s Biblical Notes. 


Uniform with Barnes’ Notes, etc. Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on 
the Book of Genesis. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

On the Book of Exodus. 2 vols. 10s. cloth. 

On the Book of Leviticus. 12mo., 5s. cloth. 

On the Books of Joshua and Judges. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
These are the genuine editions, published for the author, and are very neatly printed. 


Buttman’s Greek Grammar. 
By Professor Robinson. 
The Larger Greek Grammar. By Ph. Buttman. Translated, with Additions, by 
Edward Robinson, D.D. ete. 8vo. 18s. 


Carleton’s Life in the Far West. 
The New Purchase; or, Seven and a Half Years in the Far West. By Robert 
Carleton, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Chandler’s Criminal Trials. 
American Criminal Trials. By Peleg W. Chandler, Esq. Post 8vo. vol. 1, 9s. 
The Second Volume, post 8vo. 9s. (Now ready). 


“ A curious picture of old Colonial manners for the student of history and of human nature.”’ 
SrectTaTorR. 


Cleaveland’s Commercial Voyages. 
Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. By R. J. Cleaveland. 2 vols. 10s. 


? 99 
Claver’s ‘‘ New Home. 

A New Home—Who’ll follow? or Glimpses of Life in the ** Far West,” or New 
Settlements of America. By Mrs. Mary Clavers,-an Actual Settler, Third 
Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The author is a New York lady, Mrs. Kirkland. 

“A work of striking merit, such as we do not often meet with in these days of repetition and 
imitation.”—* One of the most spirited and original works which have yet been produced in this 
country.” It has a fidelity and reality which at once fix the reader’s attention, and make him feel 
that no common intellectual power is at work.”—NortH American Review, No. 106. 

Reprinted in England as ‘* Montacute,” etc. 2 vols. 16s. 
Coinage of all Nations 
olnage of all Nations. 

Manual of the Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations struck during the past Century; 
their History and Legal Basis, etc. ete. With Treatises on Bullion, Precious 
Metals, ete. By Eckfeldt and Dubois, Assayers of the United States’ Mint. 

With numerous Medallion Engravings. 4to. 31s. 6d. 








4 American Literature—New Publications. 


Cooper’s Justinian. 
The Institutes of Justinian; with Notes. By Thomas Cooper, Esq. Royal 8vo. 24s, 


Cortes’ Despatches. 

The Despatches of Hernando Cortes, the Conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the 
Emperor Charles V.; written during the Conquest, and containing a Narrative 
of its Events. Translated by George Folsom, Esq., Secretary of the New York 
Historical Society. 8vo. 12s, 


“These very interesting records of a national military romance, which created a new world, and 
produced most marvellous changes by its influence on the old.” 

“ The translation is ably performed.” —LONDON LireRaRY GaZzeTTE. 

“ This is a volume which ought to find a niche in every well furnished library. It presents a most 
extraordinary autograph picture by one of the most extraordinary characters of our modern history.” 

Lonvon Guose, Oct. 19th. 

“This book is a credit to the American press. The Despatches of Cortes are among the most 
interesting and singular documents ever penned- They give a minute and vivid account of his 
conquest, and of the wonderful scenes presented to bis view on his first entry into the kingdom of 
Mexico.” —BRITANNIA. 

“* This book has all the interest of a novel, and all the value of a history. What higher praise can 
we bestow upon snch a work? * * * ® This marvellous, this unparalleled story.””—TasBLsr. 

“ He preserves an interest in his narrative, read even at this distance, when the mysterious 
novelties of the country, the importance of the facts, and the uncertainty of the result, have long 
ceased to impart au interest.”.—SPecTaTor. 

** This is one of the most curious publications of the day. * * * A valuable historical document, 
containing an exact and picturesque representation of the habits and manners of a people long since 
extinct.”’—Be.u’s WeskLy Mgssgencer. 

. 
Cousin’s Psychology. 
Elements of Psychology. Translated from the French of Victor Cousin, By 
C. S. Henry, D.D. Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Coxe’s Poems. 
Christian Ballads. By Rev. A. C. Coxe. 12mo. 5s. 
Athanasion, and other Poems. 12mo. 6s. 
Saul, a Mystery. (Jn the Press). 
Davidson Memoirs. 
The Remains of Lucretia M. Davidson, with a Memoir by Miss Sedgewick. Post 
8vo. 5s. 
The Remains of Margaret Davidson, with a Memoir by Washington Irving. Post 
8vo. 5s, 
The Remains of Mrs. Davidson, with a Memoir by Miss Sedgewick. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Davenport’s American Gazetteer. 
A Gazetteer of North America and the West Indies, with Statistical Tables, ete. 
By B. Davenport. 8vo. 16s. 


Delafield’s American Antiquities. 
An Enquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities of America. By. J. Delafield, jun. 
Royal 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 31ls.6d. Cincinnati. 
Democratic Review. 
Published Monthly. Price 2s. 6d. Contains valuable Commercial Statisties and 
articles by Bryant, Miss Sedgewick, Hawthorne, Alex, H. Everett, ete. 


De Wette’s Theodore, the Sceptic. 


Theodore, or the Sceptic’s Conversion: History of the Culture of a Protestant 
Clergyman. Translated by J. F. Clarke. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


De Wette’s Ethics. 


Human Life, or Practical Ethics. From the German of De Wette. By Samuel 
Osgood. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


De Wette on the Old Testament. 
A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. From the German of Wilhelm De Wette. Translated and enlarged 
by Theodore Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Doane’s (Bishop of New Jersey) Occasional Discourses, 
Is, each. 


Doane on the Church of England. 


Impressions of the Church of England. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Reply to Rev. G. D. Boardman’s Proofs of Popery in the Church of England. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 
A Treatise on Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. By A. J. Downing. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. Second Edition. 8vo, hand- 
somely printed, 18s. cloth. 
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Downing’s Cottage Residences. 


A Series of Designs for Rural Cottages and Villas, and their Gardens and Grounds. 
By A. J. Downing. 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


Downing’s Treatise on Fruits. Jn the press. 
Drake’s Book of the Indians ; 


Or, Biography and History of the Indians of North America, from its first discovery 
to the year 1841. ByS.G. Drake. Eighth edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. 


Duer’s Treatise on the Law of Insurance. 

A Lecture on the Law of Representations in Marine Insurance; with Notes and 
Illustrations; and a Preliminary Lecture on the Question whether Marine Insur- 
ance was known to the Ancients, By John Duer, LL.D., Counsellor-at-Law. 
8vo. 12s. 

“ ’ ° ° 
Dunglisson’s Medical Works, viz. 

New Remedies; the Method of Preparing and Administering them ; their Effects, 
ete. By Robley Dunglisson, M.D., Professor in University of Pennsylvania, 
Third edition, 8vo. 18s. 

Elements of Hygiene; the Influence of Atmosphere, Locality, Climate, Food, 
Clothing, ete. 8vo. 2ls. 

Practice of Medicine. Third edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

Human Physiology. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Medical Dictionary. New edition, 2 vols. in 1, 28s. 


Dunlap’s Fine Arts in the United States. 


History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States. By 
W. Dunlap, President of American Academy of Fine Arts. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 


al ’ : * 
Edwards’ Theological and Metaphysical Works. comptetersition. 
The Works of President Edwards. Reprinted from the Worcester edition, with 
valuable Additions, and a copious General Index. In 4 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 16s. 
This is the first complete edition ot Edwards’ Works. It contains Six Works not in the London 


edition. The latter is also defective in other respects.—See Dr. Robinson’s Notice in ** Bibliotheca 
Sacra.” 


Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe— 

in the last years of his Life. Translated by S. M. Fuller. Post 8vo, 8s. 
Emmons’ Theological Works. 

The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D. With his Life, by Jacob Ide, D,D. 


Six vols. royal 8vo. 42. 4s. cloth. 
Comprising 240 Sermons, by “‘ one of the most eloquent and able Preachers of his time.” 


Eschenberg’s Classical Literature. 


Now ready, the fourth edition (sixth thousand), enlarged and improved, in I vol. 
royal 8vo., pp. 690, closely printed, price 24s., a Manual of Classical Literature. 
From the German of J. J. Eschenberg, Professor in the Carolinum at Bruns- 
wick. With Additions by Professor Fiske, of Amherst College. Embracing 
Treatises on— 

. Classical Geography. 6. Archxology of Greek Literature. 

2. Classical Chronology. | 7. Archxology of Roman Literature. 

3. Greek and Roman Mythology. 8. Archzology of Art. 

- Greek Antiquities. 9. History of Greek Literature. 

2. Roman Antiquities, 10. History of Roman Literature. 


“* We know of no work which can be compared to it, in the amount and value of the classical 
information which it communicates. * * This edition is enriched by important additions.”’ 
BisLiornecat Reposirory. 
- ° 2 ° « > 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 

Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge: comprising Dictionaries of the Bible, 
Theology, Biography, Religious Denominations, Ecclesiastical History, and 
Missions. Edited by the Rev. B. B. Edwards and the Rev. J. N. Brown. In 
one very large volume, pp. 1276, imperial 8vo. with Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 1842. 

This valuable work comprises a complete library in itself, on the above subjects, from the most 
authentic sources ; with copious original articles, by the ablest American writers, Episcopal, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist. 

“ . . ’ 7 
Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 

Encyclopedia of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical, presenting a complete and 
extended view of the present state of Chemical Science. By James C. Booth and 
Martin H. Boyé, Mem. Amer. Philos. Society. With numerous Engravings. 
To be completed in 20 numbers, at Is. 6d. each. Nos. 1 and 2, now ready. 





6 American Leterature—New Publications. 


Farnham’s Oregon and the Prairies of the West, 2s. 6d. 


Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anuahuae and Rocky Mountains, and the 
Uregon Territory. By Thomas J. Farnham. 12mo. price 2. 6d. only, boards. 


See Reviews of this interesting Work in “‘ Edinburgh Review” (No. 157), “ The Times,” “ The 
Spectator,” etc. This Edition costs one-eighth the price of the London ieee. 


Farnham’s Travels—California and the Western Coast. 
Travels in California and the Pacific Coast of America. By Thos. J. Farnham, 
Esq., author of Travels in the Oregon Territory. 
Will be published in a few days. Copyright Edition. 


Felton’s (Professor) Classical Works, viz. : 
A Greek Reader, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By C. C. Felton, Professor 
in Harvard University. Post 8vo. 
The Clouds of Aristophanes, with Notes, ete. }2mo. 7s. 
The Iliad of Homer, with Notes, and Flaxman’s Designs. 8vo. 14s. 
Classical Studies. By Professors Sears, Edwards, and Felton. Post 8vo. 14s. 


Fetis’ Popular Work on Music. 


Music Explained to the World; or How to Understand and Enjoy Music. From 

the French of F. J. Fetis, Director of the ‘‘ Musical Review of Paris.” 18mo. 5s. 
See MontTHLY Review, March, 1844. 
. : ° 
Finney’s Theological Lectures. 

Skeletons of a Course of Theological Lectures. By the Rev. C. G. Finney. 8vo. 
vol 1, 6s. 

The second vol. Jn press. 

On Sanctification. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Flora of North America. 
Flora of North America; comprising an Account of all the Indigenous and Natu- 
ralized Plants growing North of Mexico, By John Torrey and Asa Gray. In 
3 vols, 8vo. Vol. I. is now ready, comprising Parts I. to 1V. price 30s, Also 
Parts V. and VI. 7s.6d. each. Part VII. 5s. 
This is the only authentic and complete American Flora. The object of the work is to give a 
scientific account of all the Indigenous and Naturalized Plants of North America, at present known. 
It is, we believe, the most extensive local Flora that has ever been undertaken, The latest Flora 
of this country, that of Pursh, was published twenty-seven years ago, at which period extensive 
regions, even within the United States proper, had never been visited by the Botanist. Since that 
time, the number of Known plants has vastly increased ; and the science itself has made such rapid 
advahcement, that this work will present the Botany of this country in an entirely new aspect. 
. . s s . _" bd 
Foreign Agriculture—Burger’s Economy of Farming. 
The Economy of Farming. From the German of Prof. Burger; with copious 
Notes from the Works of Thaer, Veit, ete. With an Index. By E. Goodrich 
Smith. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Forry on Climate. 

The Climate of the United States, and its Endemic Influences; based chiefly on the 
Records of the Medical Department, United States Army. By Samuel Forry, 
M.D. 8vo., with a Map, 14s. 

** Highly interesting facts condensed into the smallest compass :""—‘‘ creditable to the Medical 

Science of the United States.” * * *—ATHEN ZUM. 

7 . vs ' 1 
France, its King, Court, and Government. 

By an American. (Gen. Cass.) 8vo. 5s. 


Franklin’s complete Works, by Sparks. New and Cheaper Edition. 
The Works of Benjamin Franklin, containing several Political and Historical Tracts 
not included in any former edition, and many Letters, Official and Private, not 
hitherto published; with Notes, and a Life of the Author. By Jared Sparks. 
10 vols. 8vo. Handsomely printed, with Portraits, ete. New edition, reduced 

to 6/. bound in cloth. 

These vols. comprise many curious and interesting letters to and from the most distinguished and 

celebrated individuals of the time. More than one-third of the whole is uow first published. 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, by Dr. Robinson. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including the Biblical 
Chaldee. Translated from the Latin of Wm. Gesenius, late Professor of Theolo; zy 
at Halle. A New Edition, with large additions, partly furnished by the Author 
in MS., and partly condensed from his larger Thesaurus. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., author of ‘* Biblical Researches in Palestine,” ete. In one large vol. 8vo. 
3ls Gd. cloth. 


The whole Work was revised and re-written, with important Additions by Gesenius before 
his death; and the present edition is translated by Prof. Ropinson, trom the MSs. left by the 
lamented Author, which were trausmiited for the purpose by his Son. The long delay in the 
publication has beeu unavoidable; and no pains have been spared to render this the most perfect and 
comprehensive Hebrew Lexicon now extant. 

N.B. This Translation is Copyrighted by entry at Stationers’ Hull. 
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German Songs and Ballads, translated. 
Songs and Ballads from the German of Biirger, Korner, etc. translated by Charles 


J. Brooks. Post 8vo. 8s. 


° : ° ° ° 
Giesler’s Ecclesiastical History. 

A Text Book of Ecclesiastical History. ByJ. C. I. Giesler, Professor of Theology 
in Gottingen. Translated from the Third German edition, By Francis Cun- 
ningham. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

For ample and impartial citation of original authorities “I prefer it to any other Church History.” 

Pror, M. Stuart. 
“ The characteristics of Professor Giesler’s Work seem to be general candour and fairness, the 
great compression of ideas in the text, and the learning, research, and judgment displayed in the 
notes, quotations, and reterences.”—BisL. ReposiToRy. 


Gliddon’s Egyptian Antiquities. 

Ancient Egypt; her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, and Archeology; and 
other Subjects connected with Hieroglvphical Literature. By George R. Gliddon, 
late United States’ Consul at Cairo With numerousillustrations. Imperial 8vo. 
sewed. ls, 6d. only (containing as much matter as a guinea volume). 


Goddard on the Teeth. 

The Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Human Teeth; with the most 
approved Methods of Treatment; including Operations, and the Method of 
Making and Setting Artificial Teeth. With 30 plates. By Paul B. Goddard, 
M.D.,; Lecturer on Anatomy, Univ. Pennsylvania. Aided in the practical part 
by Jos. E. Parker, Dentist. Royal 4to. 36s. 


Goethe and Schiller’s Minor Poems. 
Translated by J. S, Dwight. Post 8vo. 8s. 


Graham’s Literary Magazine, 
Monthly. 2s. each. yA Cooper, ete. 


Greenhow on the Oregon Territory. 
Memoir, Historical, Political, and Geographical, on the Nortii West Coast of North 
America, and the adjacent Territories. With a Map. By Robert Greenhow. 
Published by order of Congress. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Y . = : : 
Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 

The Botanical Text Book: comprising an Introduction to Structural and Physio- 
logical Botany ; and the Principles of Systematic Botany ; with an Account of the 
chief Natural Families of the Vegetable Kingdoms, ete. ete. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings on Wood. By Asa Gray, M.D. Professor of Natural 
History in Harvard University. Post 8vo. 10s. 

**The most compendious and satisfactory view of the Vegetable Kingdom which has yet been 

offered in an elementary treatise.” ‘* Remarkable for its correctness and perspicuity.” 
Situiman’s JouRNat, 
See also Loudon, Hooker, and other English Botanical Journals, etc. 
See Flora of the United States, etc. 
1° i Ms 
Griswold’s Poets of America. 

The Poets and Poetry of America. With a Historical Introduction, and Critical 

and Biographical Notices. By R. W.Griswold. Royal 8vo. Portraits. 


Hall’s Notes on the Western States of America: 

Their Soil, Climate, Scenery, Statistics, ete. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Hamilton Papers. 

The Official and other Papers of the late Major-General Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, one of the Authors of “ The 
Federalist,” etc., edited by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. Vol. I. 8vo. I6s, 

One of the ablest of the early Statesmen. 


Harper’s Family Library.—160 vols. 18mo. 


Of which about 66 vols. are Original American Works. Price 3s. 6d. per vol. 
List may be had separately. 


>] bd ) 
Harvey s American Scenery. 
Scenes in the Primitive Forests of America at the Four Seasons of the Year. With 
explanatory Letter-press. By George Harvey. Imp. folio, 2/. 5s. half-bound. 
This volume contains four large views, caretully and be: autifully coloured, and giving an accurate 
picture of, the peculiarities of American Forest Scenery—in Spring, Summer, etc. The work is 
executed at New York, and isa fine specimen also of American art. 





8 American Literature—New Publications. 


Hawks’ American Episcopal Church. 
Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States. By Francis L. 
Hawks, D.D., viz :— 
History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 8vo. 16s. 


History of the Church in Maryland, 8vo. 18s. 
The materials of the proposed series on the different States are of a highly interesting character. 
Many of them were collected by Dr. Hawks, from original documents in England. 

= They are not dull, aninteresting narratives, but books which one who begins to read will wish 
to read throngh.”—BiBt. Repos. 


Hazard’s United States Statistical Register. 

United States Commercial and Statistical Register, containing Documents, Facts, 
and other Useful Information illustrative of the History and Resources of the 
American Union, and of each State; embracing Commerce, Manufactures, 
Agriculture, Internal Improvements, Banks, Currency, Finances, Education, etc. 
5 vols. royal 8vo,. half bound, 16s. each vol. Philadelphia. 


Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament. 
Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Predictions of the 
Messiah by the Prophets. By E. W. Hengstenberg, Prof. of Theol., Berlin. 
Translated by Ruel Keith, D.D., Prof in Theol. Sem., Virginia, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 
«* A masterly performauce,’’—PRoF. STUART. 


“* Distinguished for ability, research, and piety.”—Pror. Houcs. 
** One of the most valuable exegetical productions of the present age.” —Pror. S. H. Turner. 


Hengstenberg’s Egypt, and the Books of Moses. 

Egypt and the Books of Moses; or the Books of Moses illustrated by the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. | Withan Appendix. By Dr. E. W. Hengstenberg, Prof. of 
Theol., Berlin. From the German. By R. D. C. Robbins, Theol. Sem. 
12mo. 7s. 

See Reviews of this Work in Atuenum, February 1844. 
Henry’s History of Philosophy. 

Epitome of the History of Philosophy. By Rev. C.S. Henry, D.D. 2 vols. 
18mo. 8s. 

Hillard’s Phi-Beta Kappa Oration. 

The Relation of the Poet to his Age. An Oration before the Phi-Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard College, August 1843. By Geo. S. Hillard, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 


Hitchcock’s Geology of Massachusetts. 

Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts. (By order of the State.) Con- 
taining—I. Economical Geology ; II. Scenographical Geology; III. Scientific 
Geology; IV. Elementary Geology. With a Catalogue of Specimens in the 
State Collection. By Edward Hitchcock, LL.D., Geologist to the State, ete. ete. 
In 2 vols. royal 4to. with a Map and numerous IIlustrations, 3/. 3s. 


Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
An Introduction to the Writings of the New Testament. Translated from the 
German of Hug. By D. Fosdick, Jun. Royal 8vo. 18s. Andover, Mass. 
Humphrey’s Letters on the Ministry. 
Letters to a Son in the Ministry. By H. Humphrey, D.D. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Huntington’s Poems. 
Poems. By Rev. J. Huntington, M.D. 12mo. 6s. 


Intellectual and Moral Qualities Transmissible 
Facts and Arguments on the Transmission of Intellectual and Moral Qualities from 
Parents to Offspring. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


: ‘ A sensible, curious, well-written work, worthy of attention. 
Jouffroy’s Ethics. 
Introduction to Ethics, including a Critical Survey of Moral Systems. Translated 
from the French of Jouffroy. By W.H. Channing. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
Jouffroy. See “ Philosophical Miscellanies.” 
Journal of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania ; 
devoted to Mechanical and Physical Science, Inventions, ete. Edited by T. P. 
Jones, M.D., etc. etc. Monthly, 30s. per Ann.—To Subscribers only. 
Johnson’s Reports of the Supreme Court, 
and Court of Errors of the State of New York. 3dedition. 20vols. 8vo. 18/. 


Jahr’s Homeopathic Pharmacopcea and Posology. 
Translated, with Additions, by James Kitchen, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 
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Jarves’ Sandwich Islands.— Original illustrated edition. 

A History of the Hawaiian. or Sandwich Islands, embracing their Ancient Manners, 
Customs, Poetry, etc. ; their Early Traditions, with a particular Account of their 
Discovery by the Spanish in the 16th century; their re-discovery by Cook ; Life of 
Tamehameha the Great, and their Civil and Political History, with the Rise and 
Progress of Christianity and Civilization, unto the present year. By James J. 
Jarves, Member of the American Oriental Society, etc., late a resident in that 
group. In one vol, 8vo.;pp. 450, with 20 Illustrations, 18s. 


Kendall’s Santa Fé Expedition. 
A Narrative of the Expedition, etc. to Santa Fé. By — Kendall. 2 vols. 8vo. 
plates, 16s. Just ready. 


Kent’s Commentaries on American Law. 
Commentaries on American Law. By James Kent, LL.D. 4th edition. 4 vols. 
8vo. 3. 13s. 6d. 


Kirk’s Sermons. 
Sermons preached in England and America. By Rev. E. N. Kirk. 12mo. 6s. 


Krebs’ Guide to Writing Latin. 
Guide to Writing Latin; consisting of Rules and Examples for Practice. By John 
Philip Krebs, Doctor of Philosophy, and Principal School Director of the Duchy 
of Nassau. From the German, by Samuel H. Taylor, (Andover, Mass). In one 


vol. post 8vo. 8s. 
* An important contribution to the means of obtaining a more thorough and complete classical 


education.” —N. A. Review. 
Knickerbocker.—New York Monthly Magazine. 


2s. 6d. each, One of the best American literary periodicals. 
Kihner’s Larger Greek Grammar. 
The Intermediate or Larger Greek Grammar of Kihner. ‘Translated from the 
German, at Andover, Mass, 1 vol. 8vo. Nearly ready. Copyright Edition. 
> ’ bd > . 
Leech’s Sailor’s Narrative. 
Thirty Years from Home, or a Voice from the Main Deck. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Leverett’s Latin Lexicon.—Facciollati and Forcellini. 
A New and Copious Lexicon of the Latin Language. Compiled chiefly from 
Faccciolati and Forcellini, and the German Works of Scheller and, Luneman, 
By F. P. Leverett. In one large Volume, imperial 8vo., about 1300 pages. A 
New Edition, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


** A production which docs equal honour to American scholarship and the American press. It sup- 
plies an important desideratum.”—Ecurctic Review. 


Lewis and Clark’s Rocky Mountains and Oregon. 
Account of the Expedition of Captains Lewis and Clark across the Rocky Mountains, 
and to the Mouth of the Columbia River. Prepared from the original edition, 
with an Introduction and Notes, containing Notices of recent Travellers, and a 
View of the present Condition of Oregon Territory. By Archibald M‘ Vicar. 
2 vols. 18mo. 8s. 


Life of Jean Paul Fred. Richter, 


including his Autobiography, Translated fromthe German. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


Longfellow’s Poems. 3 vols. 12s. viz.— 
Voices of the Night. 12mo. 4s. 
Ballads and Other Poems 12mo. 4s. 
Spanish Student. 12mo. 4s. 
Poems on Slavery. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Lowell Offering. 
Lowell Offering. A Repository of Original Articles, written by Females employed 
in the Factories at Lowell (New England). Vols. I. to II1, 8s. each. Lowell, 
1841-2-3. ** Full many a gem of purest ray serene.” 


Madison Papers. 

The Papers of James Madison (4th President United States), comprising bis 
Debates in the Congress of the Federation of 1782-88, and 1787, with Letters 
and other Extracts ; also his Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787. Illus- 
trated by Fac-similies of the original Manuscripts, including that of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Printed under the Authority of Congress. Now ready, 
in three large 8vo. vols. 2/. 14s. 
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Map of the United States. 


A new, accurate, and very beautiful Map of the United States, by Smith, very 
elegantly engraved and coloured, and mounted on rollers. Size about five feet 


square. Price 4l. 4s. 
This is one of the finest specimens of map engraving ever executed. 


Maps of the several United States. 


Pocket size, coloured and bound, 3s, each. 
Mason on the United States’ Government. 


The Structure and Operations of the General and State Governments of the United 
States of America. By Charles Mason, A.M., Counsellor at Law. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


** Within a small compass, a great amount of useful information for all classes.” 
NortH American Review, No. 117. 


Mahan’s Civil Engineering. 
An Elementary Treatise on Civil Engineering. By D. H. Mahan, Professor of 


Civil Engineering in the United States’ Military Academy, West Point. Third 
edition, enlarged and improved. With numerous Plates. Nearly ready. 


Manesca’s French Course. 
An Oral System of Teaching the French Language. By Jean Manesca. Fourth 


Edition, royal 8vo. 18s. 
On a novel and excellent plan, highly approved by all who have examined it, 


Matilda; by Eugene Sue. 
Matilda; or, Memoirs of a Young Lady. By Eugene Sue. Translated from the 
French. Complete in | vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Maury’s New Work on Dentistry. 

A Treatise on the Dental Art, founded on actual experience. By F. Maury, Dentist 
of the Royal Polytechnic School. Translated from the French, with Notes and 
Additions, by J. B. Savier, Doctor of Dental Surgery. In I vol. 8vo., illustrated 
by 241 Lithographic Figures, and 54 Woodcuts. Price 16s. cloth. 


May-Flower (The) ; 


Or Sketchesof the Descendants of the Pilgrim Settlers of New England. 18mo. 3s.6d. 


Mayer’s New Work on Mexico, 160 Engravings. 
Mexico as it Was and Is. By Brantz Mayer, Secretary of the United States’ Lega- 
tion to that country, in 1841 and 1842. Copiously illustrated with Engravings 
on Wood and on Copper. In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 16s, Now ready. 


Menzel’s German Literature. 
A History of German Literature. From the German of Menzel. By C. C, Felton, 
Professor in Harvard University. 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review. 
Published Monthly at New York, and containing a great amount of valuable Statis- 


tical Information, omen Returns, Essays, ete. 2s. 6d. each number. 
No similar work exists in England. 


Methodist Quarterly Review (New York). 


4s. 6d. each Number. 
Mexico, in 1842. 


With an Account of Texas, ete. 18mo. 4s. 
Michaux’ North American Sylva. 


With Nuttall’s Continuation.—North American Sylva, or a Description of the 
Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia ; considered particu- 
larly with respect to their use in the Arts, and their introduction into Commerce; 
with a Description of the most useful of the European Forest Trees. Illustrated 
by 156 finely-coloured Engravings. Translated from the French of F. Andrew 
Michaux, Member of the American Philosophical Society, ete. ete. In 3 vols. 
royal 8vo., 4/. 10s, ; coloured, 6/. 6s. boards. Nearly ready. With three addi- 
tional volumes, containing all the Forest Trees discovered in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Territory of Oregon, down to the Shores of the Pacific and into the 
Confines of California, as well as in various parts of the United States. Illustrated 
by 120 finely-coloured Plates. By Thomas Nuttall, F.L.S., ete. etc. The whole 
to be completed in six volumes, imperial 8vo. with 276 Plates. Price, plain, 
30s. per vol.; coloured, 42s. per vol. 

N.B.—The three additional volumes, which will complete the Paris edition of 
Michaux, will be sold separately. The first volume is now ready. 
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Millington’s Civil Engineering. 
A Treatise on Civil Engineering. By John Millington, C.E. Royal 8vo. plates, 21s. 


Montgomery’s Journey to Guatemala, 
The Capital of Central America. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mormonism and its History. 
History of Mormonism; its Rise, Progress, and Causes, By Prof. J. B. Turner. 
l2mo, 5s. 6d. 


Mysteries of Paris. 
The Mysteries of Paris. Translated from the French of Eugene Sue. A new 
Translation, By H.C. Deming, Esq. The 12 vols. complete in 1 vol. royal 

8vo. 9s. half-bound. 


This translation is considered much superior to that of Mr. Town. It contains all the suppressed 
passages entire. It isa work of extraordinary interest, and the highest opinions have been given of 
its good moral tendency. 


Mysteries of Paris. 
A Reprint of Mr. Town’s Translation (of which 40,000 copies have been sold) will 
be ready on the 20th of April. Price 6s. only, bound in cloth, 


New York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 
Edited by Samuel Forry, M.D., author of ‘* Meteorology,” ete. Quarterly. No.I. 
was published in July, 1843. 5s. each. 


Natural History of the State of New York, 

(Comprising also that of North America generally); being the result of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the State. Illustrated by more than 300 fine Plates, and 500 
Woodcuts, with a General Introduction, by His Excellency William H. Seward. 
The preparation of this splendid work by the ablest scientific men of the country, 
has cost the State of New York more than 200,000 dollars, and is a brilliant 
example of enlightened legislative liberality. As a work embracing every depart- 
ment of Natural History, it must find a place in the libraries of all scientific men, 
as well as of all persons of taste and refinement. The work embraces the follow- 
ing departments :— 

Zoology, in 3 vols. By James E. De Kay. 

Botany, in 1 vol. By John Torrey. 

Mineralogy and Chemical Analysis. By Lewis C. Beck. 

Geology and Palxontology. By W. W. Mather, Ebenezer Emmons, Larduer 
Vanuxem, and James Hall. 

The following are now ready :— 

Zoology.—Mammalia. By Dr, De Kay. With General Introduction. Complete 
in 1 vol. 36s. Coloured Plates, 48s. 

-— Reptiles and Fishes, 2 vols. Plain, 3. 12s.; coloured, 47. 4s. 

Geology.—Second and Third Districts. Each 1 vol. 4to. 36s. each, 

Mineralogy and Chemical Analysis. Complete in 1 vol. 36s. 

N.B.—The remaining vols, are nearly ready. For a full account of this work, 
see American Book Circutar. 


National Preacher (American). 
Comprising Sermons by Clergymen of Five Ditferent Denominations. Vols, 1 to 
15, bound in 8 vols. cloth, 4/. 4s. Vols. 15, 16, and 17 (1841-2-3), 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. each. 
New Englander (The). 


A Quarterly Literary and Theological Review. Commenced 1843. 4s. 6d. per No. 


Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar. 

A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Isaac Nordheimer, Doct. in 
Philos. of Univ. of Munich; and Prof. of Heb. and Orient, Literature in the 
University of New York. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 12. 10s. 

Vol. I. contains Orthography and Etymology. 15s. Vol. II. contains Syntax and 
Prosody. 13s. 

** His first volume was most favourably noticed by several periodicals both at home and abroad. 

The second has even a higher claim to commendation, not only for the great beanty and neatness of 


its execution, but still more for the perspicuity of its style and the intrinsic excellence of its matter.” 
Bipiicar Rerository. 


“To clergymen and others, who would be glad to recover and increase their knowledge of the 
Hebrew, an attentive study of this work would afford an invaluable aid, and we may add, delightful 
entertainment,’’—Bis, Rep. anpo Prin. Review. 

y 9 — Rt T, ee 
Norton’s Evidences of Christianity, complete. 
On the Genuineness of the Gospels. By Andrews Norton, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 48s. 
The second and third vols. may be had separately. Price 16s. each. 
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,’ . *,* 
Norman’s Ruined Cities of Yucatan. 

Rambles in Yucatan ; or Notes of Travels through the Peninsula; including a Visit 
to the Remarkable Ruins Chi-Chen, Zayi, Kabah, and Uxmal. With about 50 
effective Illustrations. By B. M. Norman. Second edition, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

This beautifal volume, besides presenting a synoptical account of those interesting vestiges of 

antiquity in Central America which have become recently so much the objects of public attention, 
comprises a Geographical, Political, and Statistical description of Yucatan; the ancient cities in 
that province, Chichen, Kabah, Zayi, Uxmal, and other places not —_ visited by any otber 
tourist ; a graphic and detailed account of their namerous stupendous Ruins, and an unique collection 
of rare and curious Idols, which have never before been discovered ; notices of the Manners and 
Customs of the present inhabitants of the Peninsala, its Churches, Colleges, and other Public Insti- 


tutions, etc. etc, 


North American Review. 
Quarterly, 6s. Number 124, for April, will be ready about the 20th. The previous 
Numbers may be had ; complete sets, in 62 vols., 25/. 


North American Tourist. 
With several Maps and Plates. Thick 18mo. 9s. 
The most comprehensive Guide-book through the United States and Canada. 
Olin’s (Rev. Dr.) Travels in the East. 
Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. By the Rev. Stephen 
Olin, D.D., President of the ( American) Wesleyan University. With numerous 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


Owen’s Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, chiefly according to the Text of Dindorf. With 
Notes for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By J.J. Owen. 12mo. 7s. 


Paine’s Medical Commentaries. 
Medical and Physiological Commentaries. By Martin Paine, M.D., Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine in the University of New York. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 
Paine’s Materia Medica. 12mo. 6s. 


Park’s Pantology; or Systematic Survey of Human 
Knowledge, and a Classification of all its Branches. With a List of Books on all 
Subjects. By Roswell Park, A.M., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

8vo. Plates, 18s, 


Pennsylvania: its Geography, History, ete. 
With an Account of its Climate, Soil, Agriculture, Resources, etc. By Charles B. 
Trego. 12mo., with a Map, 5s, 6d. 


Perkins’ Nestorians of Persia. 

Eight Years Residence in Persia among the Nestorian Christians. With Notices 
of the Mahomedans. By the Rev. Justin Perkins, Missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners. With 27 coloured Engravings, Portraits, etc. Royal 
8vo. 18s. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation : 
A Book for the Times. By an American Citizen. Second edition. 12mo. 6s. 
“* No ordinary production, ‘nor one which an intelligent man can neglect without injustice to 
himself.”—BisiicaL Repository. 


Pictorial Bible. 
With 1600 Engravings on Wood—of which 1400 are from original Designs. The 
whole beautifully engraved by Adams, an American Artist. ‘Io be completed in 
50 Nos. imperial 8vo. No. 1, now ready, Is. 6d. 


The wood engravings are done in a superior style. 


Priest’s American Antiquities. 

American Antiquities and Discoveries in the West, being an exhibition of the evi- 
dence that an ancient population of partially civilized nations, differing entirely 
from those of the present Indians, peopled America many centuries before its Dis- 
covery, with a copious Description of many of their stupendous Works, now in 
ruins. By J. Priest. 8vo. Plates, 8s. 6d. 


Presidents’ Messages. 
Addresses and Messages of the Presidents of the United States, from Washington to 
Tyler. With the Constitution, ete. ete. Third edition. Svo. 16s. 


Redfield on Whirlwind Storms. 
With Replies to the Objections and Strictures of Dr. Hare. By W. C. Redfield. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 











Wiley and Putnam, No. 6, Waterloo Place. 
Rigg’s Manual of the Chaldee Language. 


Comprising a Grammar, Chrestomathy, etc. By Elias Riggs, A.M. 8vo, %s. 


Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Bibliotheca Sacra; or Tracts and Essays on topics connected with Biblical Litera- 
ture and Theology. Edited by Edward Robinson, D.D., author of “ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine,” ete. Complete in | vol. 8vo. 18s. 

This volume contains Seventeen elaborate and important Articles by the Editor, ana 
by Professor Stuart, President Wayland, etc., the nature of which may be seen by 
the Contents of the Third (and last) Part, also just published, price 6s. viz. 

The Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian. 

The White Stone of the Apocalypse, by Prof. Stuart. 

A Visit to Antipatris, by Rev. Eli Smith. 

The Lord’s Supper in the Corinthian Church, by Prof. Stuart. 

The Coming of Christ, by the Editor. 

Ancient Temple on Mount Lebanon, by Rev. E. Smith. 

Biblical Geography, by the Editor. 


Robinson’s Hebrew Lexicon. See Gesenius. 


Schmucker’s Psychology ; 
Or Elements of a New System of Mental Philosophy, on the Basis of Consciousness 
and Common Sense. By Rev. S. S. Schmucker. 12mo. 7s. 


Silliman’s Journal of Science. See American Journal, etc. 


Simcoe’s Military Journal. 

A History of the Operations of a Partizan Corps called the Queen’s Rangers, com- 
manded by Lieut.-Col. J. G. Simcoe, during the War of the American Revolu- 
tion. Illustrated by 10 engraved Plans of Actions, ete. Now first published, 
with a Memoir of the Author, and other Additions. 8vo,. 14s. 

. A curious historical document. Col, Simcoe was afterwards Governor of Canada. 

Smith’s Anatomical Atlas. 

Anatomical Atlas, illustrative of the Structure of the Human Body. By Henry 
H. Smith, Feilow of College of Physicians, ete. In Five Parts, royal 8vo. 
Part 1, with 130 Figures, finely engraved on Wood, royal 8vo, 5s. 


Smith’s Minor Surgery. 
Minor Surgery; or, Hints on the Every-day Duties of the Surgeon. By Henry 
H. Smith, M.D., Lecturer on Minor Surgery, etc. Philadelphia. With numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 18mo. 9s. 


Smyth’s (Rev. Thomas) Presbytery, and Not Prelacy. 

The Scriptural and Primitive Polity, proved from the Testimonies of Scripture, the 
Fathers, the Schoolmen, ete. ; also the Antiquity of Presbytery, with an Account 
of the Ancient Culdees, and of St. Patrick. By Thomas Smyth. Royal 8vo. 
18s. cloth. Also, by the same Author— 

The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession examined, and the Protestant 
Ministry defended against the Assumptions of Popery and High Churchmen, in a 
series of Lectures. 8vo. price l6s. 

Ecclesiastical Republicanism ; or, the Republicanism, Liberality, and Catholicity of 
Presbytery, in contrast with Prelacy and Popery. 12mo. price 7s. 


Sophocles’ Greek Grammars, Ancient and Modern. 
A Greek Grammar for the Use of Colleges, etc. By E. A. Sophocles, A.M., 
Tutor in Yale College. 12mo. 6s. 
This excellent Grammar has been extensively adopted as a text book. 
A Romaic Grammar and Chrestomathy. By the same. I2mo. 6s. 6d. 


Sparks’ Life of Washington. 


A new edition, elegantly Printed and Illustrated, Royal 8vo. 30s. 
See Washington’ s Writings, by Sparks. 12 vols. 


Specimens of Foreign Literature. 
Edited by George Ripley. Neatly printed in post 8vo, vols. , 8s. each. 
I. & II. Philosophical Miscellanies. 
III. Goethe, and Schiller’s Minor Poems. 
IV. Eckerman’s Conversations with Goethe. 
V. & VI. Jouffroy’s Ethics, 2 vols, 
VII. to IX. Menzell’s German Literature, 3 vols. 
X. & XI. De Wette’s Theodore, 2 vols. 
XII. XIII. De Wette’s Ethics, 2 vols. 
XIV. German Ballads, ete. Korner, Burger, ete. 
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Stephens’ Ruined Cities of Yucatan. 

Illustrated by Catherwood.— Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yucatan. By John L. Stephens, With 70 Illustrations by Catherwood. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32s, 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (second visit), 2 vols. 8vo., with 120 Illustra- 
tions, 42s. 


Stone’s Life of the Indian Chief, Red Jacket. 


The Life and Times of Red Jacket, or Sa go-ye-wat-ha, the Great Indian Chief. 
By Wm. L. Stone, Esq. Royal 8vo. with Portrait and Engravings, 18s. 


Story’s (Judge) Law Commentaries. 
The Author’s Editions. On the Conflict of Laws, Foreign and Domestic. Second 
edition, enlarged. 2 vols. in 1. Royal 8vo, 32s, 
On the Law of Bailments. 8vo. 2ls. 
On the Law of Agency. 8vo. 28s. 
On Equity Pleadings. 8vo. 28s. 
On Bills of Exchange. 8vo. 28s, 
On Equity Jurisprudence, Third edition, enlarged, 42s. 


Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 37. 3s. 


Story’s Edition of Abbott on Shipping. 
On the Law of’Merchant Ships and Seamen, with Annotations. By Joseph Story, 
LL.D.; and an Appendix, containing the American Acts, ete. Sth American 
edition, 8vo. Nearly ready. 


Stuart’s (Prof.) New and important Work on the Apocalypse. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. Nearly ready. <A copyright edition, to be first published by 
Wiley and Putnam, London, 
The learned Professor has been engaged uearly twenty years upon this Work, 
Stuart’s (Prof.) Philological Works. 
A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By Moses Stuart, Prof. of Sacred 
Literature in the Theol. Seminary, Andover, U. S. Second edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A Hebrew Grammar. Sixth edition. 8vo. 12s. 
A Hebrew Chrestomathy. ‘Third edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sweetser’s Mental Hygiene. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Tanner’s Description of the Canals and Railroads in the 
United States. 8vo. Plates, 14s. 


Tappan’s Doctrine of the Will, 3 vols., viz.— 
l. Review of Edwards, 12mo. 6s. 
2. The Doctrine of the Will determined by an Appeal to Consciousness, 12mo. 6s. 
3. The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and Responsibility, 12mo. 6s. 
By H. P. Tappan, late Prof. of Moral Philos., ete. ete., New York. 


Tholuck on the Gospel of St. John. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By A. Tholuck, Prof. of Theology at 
Halle. Translated by A. Kauffman, Jun. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s, 


Totten on Mortars and Cements. 


Essays on Hydraulic and Common Mortars, and on Lime Burning, From the 
French of Treussart, Petot, and Courtois. With Additions, Experiments, ete. 
By J. G. Totten, Lieut.-Col. Engineers, U. S. Army. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Tower's History of the Croton Aqueduct. 
Illustrations of the Croton Aqueduct ; with an Account of other similar Works. By 
F. B. Tower, of the Engineer Department. Royal 4to. numerous Plates. 
The Croton Aqueduct, foity miles in length, and supplying the city of New York witb pure water, 


is perhaps unsurpassed by any similar work, ancient or modern. Its cost was about two millions 
Sterling. 


Transactions of the American Geologists and Naturalists’ 
Association, 1840-42. Royal 8vo. 25s. 


Trumbull’s Reminiscences of Eighty Years. 


Auto- Biography and Reminiscences of Col. John Trumbull, 1756 to 1841. 8vo. 
with Port. and Engravings. 18s, 

The Author was Aid-de-Camp to Washington, and was intimately connected witb historical charac- 

ters and events, at home and abroad, during the American and Fiench Revolutions. 
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Tucker's Progress of the United States. 

Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth in Fifty Years, as exhibited 
by the Decennial Census. By George Tucker, Prof. of Polit. Econ. Univ. of 
Virginia, ete. ete. 

This work contains a series of very curions and interesting statistical tables on various branches 

of inquiry, and is the result of careful and laborious research, 


Turner's Companion to the Book of Genesis. 
A Companion to the Book of Genesis. By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Prof. of 
Heb. and Sac. Lit. in the Epis. Seminary, New York. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A learned and valuable work. 


Union Bible Dictionary. 
Published by the American Sunday School Union. In 1 thick vol. 18mo., with 
numerous Engravings, 5s, 6d. half-bound. 
A comprehensive and very useful work. 


United States Almanac, for 1844. 


With numerous Statistics of Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, etc. 12mo. 5s. 


Upham’s (Prof.) Metaphysical Works. 
~ Elements of Mental Philosophy ; embracing the two Departments of the Intellect 
and the Sensibilities. By Professor Thomas C. Upham, of Bowdoin College. 
Fourth edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
The same, abridged. 12mo. 7s. Jd. 
Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will. 12mo. 7s, 20. 
Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action. 18mo. 4s. Jb. 


Views of American Cities, ete. 
Accurate Coloured Views of New York, Boston (2 Views), Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Buifalo, and Troy. Price 28s. each. Supplied by order from New York. 


; 1; ne 7 2 
Views of Niagara Falls. 
Four Prints, accurately coloured, and giving the best representation of the Falls on 
each side. Price 5/. 5s. the set. Supplied to order. 


Washington’s Works, complete. New and cheaper edit. 
The Writings of George Washington; being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages, and other Papers, Official and Private, selected and published from 
200 folio volumes of Original Manuscripts, purchased by order of Congress ; with 
a Life of the Author, Notes, and Illustrations. By Jared Sparks, In 12 elegant 
8vo. volumes, with Portraits, Maps, Plans, Fac-similes, and other L[llustrations. 
Reduced to 81. 


Wayland’s Moral Science. 
Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Wayland, D.D., President of Brown 
University. Eighth edition. Post 8vo. 9s, 


Webster's English Dictionary. New and enlarged edition. 

Dictionary of the English Language. A new edition, containing several thousand 

words not in the quarto edition. With an introductory Dissertation on the 

Origin, History, and Connexion of the Languages of Western Asia and Europe; 

an Explanation of the Principles on which Languages are formed, and the 
following general subjects :— 


I, Etymologies, deduced from 20 Languages of Europe and Asia. 
II. Orthography of Words, as connected by their Etymologies. 
IIT. Pronunciation exhibited and made obvious, by the divisions of words into 
syllables, by accentuation, ete. 
IV. Accurate and Discriminating Definitions, with Examples of their Use, etc. 
By Noah Webster, LL.D. Complete in 2 large vols. imperial 8vo., of 
about 20,000 pages. 63s. cloth. New Haven. 


The work now contains 85,000 words. This edition was published by the Author himself, and is 
sold on account of his family. 
_ ‘« The veteran Webster’s work is the most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever pub- 
lished.”—EXa MINER. 

“ The most elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared.””—Timgs. 

** Dr. Webster’s incomparable Dictionary.” —CamsBripce Press. 

«“ ~ ; i ; 4 ; iti 

It contains 40,000 words which do not exist in any other; and this edition has about 12.000 

more than the first.” 
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Webster’s Speeches and Forensic Arguments. 
Speeches and Forensic Arguments. By Daniel Webster. 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 
The Third Vol. separate, 12s, 
“* Mr. Webster’s great reputation as an orator and a jurist is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
and value of these volumes.” 


Wheeler’s Herodotus. 
Herodotus, from the Text of Schweighauser; with Notes. By C. S. Wheeler, 
A.M., Instructor in Greek in Harvard University. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 


** We are much indebted to Mr. Wheeler for making the delightful pages of this honest old historian 


accessible to scholars in so pleasing a form, and with such invaluable accompaniments.” 
Norts American Review, No. 117. 


** The Clarendon Press could hardly send forth a specimen of better Greek than the Herodvtus of 
Mr. Wheeler.”—Lonvon Examiner, March 25, 1843. 


Wilde’s Researches on Tasso. 
Researches on the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso. By R. 
H. Wilde, Esq., of Georgia. 2 vols, 12mo. 14s. 


“« A very remarkable book, the subject of great interest, and the treatment of it masterly.” 
GRAHAM’'s MAGAZINE. 


Winer’s Greek Idioms of the New Testament. 
A Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the New Testament. By Dr. 
George Winer, Professor of ‘Theology in the University of Leipsic. Translated 
by J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. Royal 8vo. pp. 467. 2ls. 


Woman an Enigma, or Life and its Revealings. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Woolsey’s (Prof.) Classical Works. 
The Gorgias of Plato, with Notes. 12mo. 7s. Boston. 


“ A very valuable edition, from the text of Stallbaum, the ablest of all the Editors of Plato.’ ’ 
North American Review. 


A Selection of Greek Tragedies, with Notes, For the use of Colleges and for 
private reading. By T. D. Woolsey, Professor of Greek in Yale College. 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s, 


Wright’s Splendid Edition of La Fontaine. 
The Fables of La Fontaine. Translated by E. Wright, Jun. With 240 charac- 
teristic Illustrations, by Grandville, beautifully engraved on wood. Beautifully 
printed in 2 vols, royal 8vo. 48s. 





American Editions of Standard English Works on which the 
Copyright has expired. 


Bolingbroke’s Works. First complete edition. 
The Works of Lord Bolingbroke. With a Life prepared expressly for this edition, 
containing additional Information relative to his Personal and Public Character. 
In 4 vols. 8vo., handsomely printed, with a fine Poitrait. 3/. 3s. Philadelphia. 
No edition at present exists in England, so complete or in so desirable a form as this. 


Burke’s Works. First complete edition. 
The Works of Edmund Burke, 9 vols. 8vo., handsomely printed. 4/. 14s. 6d. Boston. 


This edition of Burke’s Works is more complete than any one which has hitherto appeared, either 
in England or America. Itincludes the whole of the 16 vol. edition, besides the “ Earopean Settle- 
ment,” Speeches at the trial of Hastings, etc. The style of printing, ete. is worthy of the London press. 


Cudworth’s Whole Works. First complete edition. 


The True Intellectual System of the Universe,—Treatise on Immutable Morality, 
and other Works, of Ralph Cudworth. First complete edition. 2 large vols. 8vo. 
2/. 2s. Andover. 


. ’ 3°," ’ 
Hillard’s Edition of Spenser’s Works. 

The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. “With Introductory Observations on the 
Faery Queene, and Notes, by the Editor (Geo, S. Hillard, Esq., Boston.) 3rd 
edition. 5 vols. crown Svo., 1é. 10s.; large paper, 2/. 2s, Boston. 

The introduction, etc. is “a very valuable addition to the stores of literary criticism, exhibiting a 

nice discrimination of the characteristics of the poem, with a genuine sensibility to its extraordinary 
beauties.”” * * ** The editor combines—what is rare, scholarship, with a quick perception of the 


beautiful, and a good taste, which has made him more anxious to show off his author than himself.” 
W.H. Prescott, the Historian. 


This is altogether the most beautiful and valuable edition of the most picturesque of poets.” 





London: Printed by Manning and Mason, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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